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This Issue in Brief 


A decrease as compared with 1935 occurred in the number of migrants 
in need of manual employment who entered California during the first 
half of 1936. During the last half of 1935, 43,180 such persons arrived 
in California in cars bearing license plates of other States; the num- 
ber dropped to 27,867 during the first half of 1936. The migration 
of these unemployed is closely correlated with seasonal agricultural 
developments in the State. The States which had suffered from the 
drought were the largest contributors of migrants. Whereas the 
total migration during the first half of 1936 was 36 percent less than 
during the last half of 1935, the number of migrants from the ‘‘dust- 
bowl” States declined only 26 percent. In both periods white 
Americans were the predominating group. Page 1355. 


Lump-sum settlements under workmen’s compensation legislation 
have not proved satisfactory, according to a recent investigation carried 
on in New York State. This form of settlement is customarily made 
in such cases as head injuries and back injuries, where the extent of 
the injury may be difficult to measure and often involves neurosis. 
In these cases, it has been believed that giving the claimant the full 
sum due him would act as a curative device. The investigation here 
summarized found, however, that in practice the curative benefits 
were slight, and that, in most cases, installment payments would 
have been much more helpful to the recipients. Page 1364. 


Injuries resulting from industrial accidents in the iron and steel 
industry decreased in 1935 as compared with 1934. The frequency rate 
declined from 19.42 to 17.14 per million man-hours, and the severity 
rate declined from 2.42 to 2.11 per thousand man-hours, although the 
total man-hours worked increased by 17 percent. ‘The effectiveness 
of safety work is indicated by the experience of a select group of es- 
tablishments with a frequency rate of about one-third of that of the 
entire group. Page 1370. 


Union wage scales in the building trades averaged $1.223 per hour in 
1936 as compared with $1.204 in 1935; average weekly hours remained 
at 38.7. Details by individual trades and an analysis of other features 
of the collective agreements in these trades—such as provisions for 
overtime and for apprentices—are given in an article on page 1385. 


More than $26,000,000 was paid out in various types of benefits in 
the year 1985 by trade-unions reporting to the American Federation of 
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VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 





Labor. These payments included benefits to members for death, 
illness, unemployment, old age, disability, and certain other eco. 
nomic hazards, but did not include strike benefits. Material change 
in the benefit features of trade-unionism may be expected to folloy ) 
the adoption of Federal and State social-security legislation. : ] 
Page 1409. 


Over 299,000 persons borrowed money through cooperative credjj 
societies during 1935, as shown in reports furnished to the Bureau 0; 
Labor Statistics by the United States Farm Credit Administratioy 
and by societies in 23 States. The total loans reported amounted ty 
over $24,000,000, the average sum per loan being $142. These 
societies had aggregate resources of over $49,000,000 and had accy- \ 
mulated reserves of $3,000,000. Dividends totaling approximately 
$695,000 were paid by the societies in 14 States and the Federa| 


| 


a) 


societies in 29 States. Savings deposits of over $6,000,000 were 
reported by the societies in 7 States. Page 1420. 

The continued expansion in employment in the United States sinc 
the spring of 1986 raised the number of persons engaged in nonagri- 
cultural industries to an estimated total of 31,680,000 in Septembe | 
1936—an increase of 1,400,000 in 12 months. From the low point 
of the depression in March 1933, the gain in employment in the FO | 
nonagricultural industries was over 6,000,000 persons, including ! 


employers, self-employed, and employees, except those on Federa| : 
emergency work. Page 1415. 


In Ohio, in 1984, wage earners received 69.9 percent of all wage and 
salary payments; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, 17.0 — 
percent; salespeople (other than traveling salesmen), 6.2 percent; FP - 
and superintendents and managers, 6.9 percent. In manufacturing 
industries, the proportion received by wage earners was more thiar 
81 percent, while in wholesale and retail trade this proportion was 
as low as 37 percent. Page 1505. 


The legislative program adopted by the Third National Conference oi 
Labor Legislation, held in Washington, D. C., November 9-1], 
included State action on unemployment insurance, on the Federal J ~ 
child-labor amendment, and on minimum wages for women. This F— 
conference was called by the Secretary of Labor and was attended 
by officials of State departments of labor and representatives 0! 
organizations of workers and civic, social-welfare, and consume! 
groups. Page 1438. 
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Drought Refugee and Labor Migration to California 
in 1936 ! 


By Epwarp J. Rowe. ? 


HE flight across the country of drought refugees and migrants 

“in need of manual employment” which was evident in 1935 
continued during the first half of 1936. Those entering California 
still came in significant numbers but at a slower rate than in the fall 
and winter of 1935, according to recordings made by the border 
inspectors of the Bureau of Plant Qiarantine, California Department 
of Agriculture. The movement during the last half of 1935 involved 
43,180 persons in out-of-State cars, whereas it dropped 36 percent to 
27,867 persons in the first 6 months of 1936. For the year from 
June 16, 1935, to June 15, 1936, a total of 71,047 such migrants entered 
the State. In addition, 16,315 Californians who had left the State 
in search of employment reentered its borders during the year. Thus 





' This study is a continuation of an article bearing the same title and covering the period June- December 
1935, by Paul 8. Taylor and Tom Vasey, which appeared in the Monthly Labor Review for February 1936 
(p. 312). The continued cooperation of A. C. Fleury, Chief of Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California 
Department of Agriculture, and the staff of inspectors at border stations, has made this study possible and 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

The general purpose of this and the preceding article on this subject is to measure the volume of the 
migration of refugees as a consequence of the drought affecting large sections of the United States, from 1933 
to 1935, and which continued to burn many parts of the Great Plains area in 19236. However, as indicated in 
the original article, certain caution must be observed in evaluating these figures. In the first place, the 
figures incorporated in these articles are confined to California immigrations and necessarily ignore human 
dislocation resulting in migrations to other areas. Secondly, no count of persons “in need of manual 
employment” leaving California has been effected. Thirdly, segregation as between laborers, habitual 
interstate migrant workers, and drought refugees has not been entirely possible. Fourth, the border quar- 
antine inspectors asked no questions beyond the line of their routine duties, which permitted the notation 
of certain rule-of-thumb racial characteristics, but prohibited age and sex classifications and the determina- 
tion of employment objectives. These limitations, it should be noted, affect the scope of the analysis rather 
than its integrity. In classifying certain States as “‘drought States” the authors adhered to the practice 
established by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

* Mr. Rowell is regional labor adviser of the United States Resettlement Administration. 
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1356 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW-——DECEMBER 1936 
for the entire period 87,362 drought refugees and other migrants “jp 
need of manual employment” arrived in or returned to California, 
Insofar as the figures for a single year are indicative of seasong| 
variations it is apparent from table 1 that the movement into (‘glj. 
fornia is closely correlated with seasonal agricultural developments jy 
the State. July, August, and September are the months of peak 
movements into California, and these movements slightly anticipate 
the peak labor requirements in California’s central valley and areas 
wherever deciduous fruits, grapes, and other perennial crops are 
grown. A study by the State Relief Administration in California 
gives August, September, and October as the months of peak agri. 
cultural labor requirements both of the resident and nonresident 
types.® 


Table 1.—Migrants “in Need of Manual Employment”’ Entering California by 
Motor Vehicle, Year Ending June 15, 1936, by Months! 








1935: Month ending — 1936: Month ending 
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Out-of-State cars: | 


‘fi ; | 
Number of mi- 























| | | 
grants. ..._..-- 71, 047| 7,162) 8,057) 8,955) 6,309| 6,845) 5,852| 5, 435). 6, 137/2, 522) 4, 012) 4, 685 5, 07 
area 100} 10.1; 11.4) 126) 89) 96) 8&2) 7.6) 86) 3.6) 5.7) 6.6) 7 
California cars: | | | 
Number of mi- | | 
grants. _........ 16, 315| 2,158) 1,985) 1,909) 1,354) 1,679) 1,109) 1,899] 1,807 499) 657) 53: 
Dvecatueenas 100) 13.2} 12.2) 11.7) 83) 10.3) 6.8) 11.6] 11.1) 3.1] 40) 3.3 
Total: | | | | 
Number- -..| 87,362) 9, 320/10, 042/10, 864) 7,663) 8, 524| 6,961) 7,334) 7,944/3,021/4, 669|5, 220 5, su 
Percent - . ..- 





















100, 10.7) 11.5) 12.4 8.8) a8 8.0 8. 4) 9.1) 3. 5 5.3] 6.0 
} | | | 





1 Judgment of border station inspectors was relied upon in distinguishing migrants ‘‘in need of manus] 
employment.’’ Such persons are ordinarily easily identifiable since they travel in family groups, and are 
loaded with poor equipment. Data for the period June 16—Dec. 15, 1935, are taken from an earlier article 


of the same title for that period by Dr. Taylor. Figures do not include entrants by train or auto stage 








It is of significance that the parade of California’s crops closes wit! 
the cotton harvest in the upper San Joaquin Valley. That harvest 
begins in September, affords maximum employment in October and 
November, and often does not completely end until the middle of 
: January. Since many of the drought refugees originate in cotton- 
raising States it is probable that the cotton harvest is of great impor- 
tance in determining the time of migrations and sustaining them 
through the months of November and December, in contrast to the 
marked decline in migrations during the spring months of the year. 
Table 1 further shows that, once the September peak was reached, 
the number of entrants into California dropped sharply in October and 
then gradually declined during the succeeding months to March, 
with the only important interruption occurring in February. Exami- 
nation of table 2, which gives the detail of the migrations for the first 





3 California Relief Administration. Division of Research and Surveys. Survey of Agricultural Labor 
Requirements in Cali‘ornia, 1935. San Francisco, 1935. 
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half of 1986 by States and areas, reveals that the bulk of the February 
increase came from the State of Arizona, undoubtedly in response to 
the truck-crop harvest in Imperial Valley. The termination of cotton 
operations in Arizona at the first of the year was also a factor in stim- 
ulating the exodus from Arizona. After March 15 a steady increase 
in the number of migrants was shown up to June 15, although the 
monthly figures in these 3 months in no case approached those of any 
month in the last half of 1935. 

The importance of occupational opportunities in California agri- 
culture as a factor in these migrations is emphasized by the flow of 
returning Californians during the same period. Although the peak 
of returning Californians was reached in July, the months of July, 
August, and September were the months of heaviest immigration for 
this group. In the months of January and February California 
migrants again showed a slight variation in comparison with those 
from other States. Returning Californians in January actually 
exceeded those for February. These variations from the tendencies 
indicated for out-of-State migrants are undoubtedly due to the 
greater responsiveness of Californians to the State’s agricultural 
operations. They are concerned almost exclusively with harvest 
opportunities, whereas migrants from other States are also motivated 
by economic distress in the areas from which they come. 

Another characteristic of the migrations of returning Californians 
is that, following the general decline from July to March with the 
exceptions of January and February as noted, the increase in migra- 
tions during the succeeding 3 months was not proportionately so 
great as in the case of persons from other areas. 


Table 2.—States of Origin of Migrants ‘in Need of Manual Employment” Enter- 
ing California by Motor Vehicle, Year Ending June 15, 1936 








Dec. 16, 1935, to June 15, 1936 
Total, year | Total, June 
ending June | 16 to Dec. 


15, 1936 15, 1935 : 
State of origin Total Month ending— 
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79. 1 {32,312 | 74.8 (23,913 | 85.8 

19.7 | 7,138 | 16.5 | 6,846 | 24.6 |1,518 |1,771 | 554 1, 1, 113 
9.4 | 3,560) 82) 3,125) 11.2] 721 | 965 | 3870)| 339 407 

10.8 | 3,467 | 8.0 | 4,204 15.0 | 423 |1,002 | 180, 444 |1,041 | 1,114 
7.3 | 2,786 | 6.5) 2,405 | 86) 442) 519) 315| 541 | 324 
5.5 | 2,428 | 5.6 | 1,496) 54] 192) 216) 202| 338) 309 239 
4.4 | 2,257) 5.2 882} 3.2) 204) 172 62; 112; 18 179 
3.5 | 1,659 | 3.8 858 | 3.1] 204; 159 67 | 119] 134 175 
3.7 | 1,507 | 3.7 | 1,040; 3.7) 228 | 252 73 | 147] Ii 199 
2.8 | 1,292 3.0 730; 2.6) 206) 112 56 | 109) 128 119 
2.3) 1,188) 2.8 426} 15 78 75 34 90 44 105 
1.4 841; 19 186 -7 54 43 13 31 15 30 
1.7 754 | 1.7 475 | 17| 104 54 58 72 | 102 85 
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Table 2.—-States of Origin of Migrants “‘in Need of Manual Employment” Ente. im] 





















































ing California by Motor Vehicle, Year Ending June 15, 1936—Continued B wh 
= — —_a a — = = Fi f 
| | Dee. 16, 1935, to Juns 15, 1936 0 
Total. year | Total, June the 
ending June | 16 to Dee. Po aceies tas t 
| 15,1936 | 15, 1935 ati a ; 
State of origin rotal Month ending ' to 
Ua Aw ae r | | 
| Num-)| Per- | Num-/| Per- | Num-| Per- | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | Jun | Tal 
ber | cent | ber | cent ber | cent 15 | 15 15 | 1 | 15 15 
-_— _—— — | - — 
Drought States—Con. | | | 
34 waned eT RG 704} 16| 335] 12 S4 32 31 58 | 63 6 
Nevada.._......... 786} 1.1) 602) 1.4] 184 7] 12) 2] 38] 12) | x 
North Dakota_ --. 630) .9 548 | 1.3 | 82 3] 16 0) Oo; il] & {7 
Minnesota----_---. | 694 | 1.0 475} 1.1] 219 .8| 63 22 | 12; 34] 25 63 
South Dakota- 661 9! 447/ 1.0 214| .8 58 | 10 16 | ~31 | 4 
W yoming........- | 483 7} 343] .8} 140 5} 38) 18| 22] 18] 38 ; 
Wisconsin -____.- 292 4 226 | 5 66 2 11 | 11 1 | 7] 24 19 aa 
j | er 
Pacific States. .....-- | 8,577 | 12.1 | 6,062 | 14.0 | 2,515 9.0 458 445 321 | 418 | 432 14 : 
Oregon. ____._. ....| 5,469 | 7.7 | 3,770 | 8.7 | 1,699 | 6.1 | 284] 259/ 220] 335] 276 128 Cal 
Washington. ___-- | 3,108} 4.4| 2292] 53] ‘si6| 29] 174| 186] 101} 83! 156 | 
| 
Industrial States.......| 4,046 | 5.7 | 3,261 | 7.6| 785) 2.9] 198| 108 39 | 107 | 157 18) 
ON Snes | 1,146 | 1.6 | 855| 2.0) 291) 10] 83] 14 ll | 38 72 7 
Michigan..___._-- | g68/ 1.2] 700) 16] 159] .6| 32 19 14 17 | 46 
New York.........| 593 8! 519] 1.2] 74 3 9) 16 s 7 1] 
i ioncatenensie | 556 8} 450) 10) 106) .4 30 25 0; @ 5 ‘ 
Indiana..._....-- | 433 .6 333 .8| 100 4 30 13 6; 17) 8 %f 
Pennsylvania___-.-. | 304 .4 273 6 | 31 . 11 8 0 | 0 | & { 
New Jersey -.-.--- 146 .2 122 . 24 1 3 8; Oo; oO; 7 d 
| l 
Southern States__....-- 1,886 | 27/1200) 3.0] 596] 21] 100] 127] 63| 89) 9 
Tennessee... ---- 450 6 302 .7| 148 5 42 24; 10 38 15 
a - “ 209; .4 214 6 | R5 .3 ll 46 | to |, 4 { 
| 2066 | .3 170 .4 36 “a 5 2 0 | 0; 16 
kc amcuned 218; .3| 12 3 89 3 10 15 0 | 8 | 36 0 
Alabama...._...-.-- 191; .3 113 | .3] 78 31 2 7 | 6 | Q | 7 9 
Kentucky--_-.-...-- 135; .2) 100 Su 35 a 5}; Wy; 11} 0 | 3 f 
Mississippi - .-_---- 164] .2 76 2;)°hCGUm@ 3 0; 9] 33] 13] 3 2K 
Virginia... ........- eh: 63 1 | 10} () 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0) \ 
West Virginia - -- 38 |} () 35} (?) | 3 | (2) 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 3 0 
Maryland. -_.....- 42} (2) 30; (2) | 12) (2) 0 0 0 | 0 | 
North Carolina_...| 29} (2) 23) (2) | 6} () 0 2 | se { 
District of Colum- | 
ae tn ra a 23 | (2) 19} () | 4} 0 0 0 | | 60 t 
South Carolina. ---| 18 | (2) 16 | (2) 2] () 0 2 | 0 | 0 | 0 _ 
| | ' | | + 
New England States?..; 313) .4/| 255 0: Sieg 23 65 - 61-4 4 \ I 
Massachusetts -_ -. 153 .2 116; .3 37 a 17 0 | 0 0 { If g 
Rhode Island_____- 43 | (2) 41; (2) | 2 | (2) 0 2 | 0 | 0 | 0 () . 
BEONEO....55...... 40); () | 40) (@ | 0; .0o|; O; OF} 0 0 0 0 i 
Connecticut. . - .- ; 52] (2) | 37 | (2) 5) .! 6 | 4 | 0 0 5 0 
i. | 3 | (@) | 13} (4) | 0 .0 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 i 
New Hampshire -- 12 (2) | 8; () | 4 (2) 0 | 0 | 0 0 0 { 
| | | | } 
? Less than lo of 1 percent. 
3 There were no migrants from Delaware. 
( 
Sources of Migrants | 
. *. . . - 
IN CONSIDERING the influence of California crops it should not be 
assumed that these are factors that determine the total migration, 
but merely that they are important in influencing the time of migra- 
tion. Similarly, weather conditions during the early months of the . 


year tend to retard travel. The Arizona border is not affected by 
i} ' adverse climatic conditions in the winter, and that State reported 
75.8 percent of the persons entering California during the 1936 period 
. (table 3) as compared with 53.8 percent during the 1935 period. 
) This increase, however, was due only partially to superior conditions 
for travel. The marked decrease in returning Californians, which 





affected considerably the total entering by the Oregon border; the 
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importance in the totals of drought refugees from the southwest for 
whom Arizona is the most natural route of entry; and the significance 
of Imperial Valley harvests in relation to Arizona migrants during 
the months of January and February suggest caution in attributing 
to climatic conditions too much of the swing to the Arizona border. 


Table 3.—Route of Entry of Migrants Entering California by Motor Vehicle, 
Dec. 16, 1935, to June 15, 1936 


Total migrants Migrants entering via— 
State and month 





























_ Number | Percent | Arizona | Nevada | Oregon 
Path. ccdiécieseehnann Saeuties Jeeneun wees Me YO 4 fey 25, 767 | 1, 590 | 3, 631 
Pe chen abetnesy- cee o> ae Se - 100.0 | 75.8 13.5 10.7 
California cars: | 
CO | aaa aa 1,899} 31.0] 1,632 | 113 | 154 
Jan. 16-Peb. 15..........---.-------.----------- 1, 807 | 29.6 | 1,596 70 | 141 
Feb. 16-Mar. 15. .....-..-- swebnen 499 | 8.2 | 347 | 52 100 
Mar. 16-Apr. 15..----------. 657 | 10.7 | 444 | 93 | 120 
Apr. 16-May 15-._-.- Ba ny bE OES, 535 8.7 | 358 | 66 | 111 
SE -| 724 11.8 | 360 | 238 | 126 
a bere ...| 4737| 2] 752 
EE iithanseccnces caccthcocsensousssety | 100.0 | 77.4 | 10.3 12.3 
Out-of-State cars: —- 
EE 5, 435 19. 5 | 4, 332 | 559 | 544 
SE hd Bien vat onnnadedteneeennaseones 6, 137 22.0 | 5, 482 | 198 457 
th ntntse nda nn «amadaniny dnctana al 2, 522 9.1 | 1, 961 216 | 345 
ee i cactccenenuncanchaucessaut 4, 012 14.4 | 3, 034 | §23 | 455 
Apr. 1f-May 15- .--- a hip ieiimeg este - 4, 685 16.8 | 3, 331 | 822 | 532 
BE BOE mote cccccnccssceccesssccsse-2s.-| OO 18.2; 2,890) 1,640 | 546 
de seals od Rc ce! ee) «Se Ree 
I a Ss 75.5 14.2 10.3 
| 











Migrations may normally be expected to decline in the spring of 
the year, owing to absence of harvest opportunities in California. 
However, the border blockade established by the Los Angeles police 
somewhat accentuates this expectancy in the case at hand and thus 
illustrates the possible influence of accidental factors. Since no norm 


is available, part of the sharp decline from February to March must 





be imputed to the border blockade. The March migrations (2,522 
persons) were considerably below those of any other month. The 
effect of the blockade lagged somewhat due to the midmonthly method 
of tabulation. Likewise, the time essential for completion of the police 
net and for dissemination of the warning to the drought refugees and 
migrants at their places of origin contributed to this lag. 

Although it is not desired to underestimate the significance of this 
action by Los Angeles it should be noted that the succeeding month 
showed a marked increase, in number of entrants, over March. This 
increase continued through June and by the end of summer the influx 
exceeded that for corresponding months of 1935 (table 6). Moreover, 
much of the effect of the blockade was to “back up” the refugees and 
delay them temporarily in States surrounding California. Authorities 
in these States were quick to take cognizance of this situation and its 
implications to the well-being of the areas under their jurisdiction. 
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Field reports indicate that repercussions of this situation were felt 9 
far east as El Paso. It is illogical to assume that turning back they 
migrants from the borders of any State affords a solution to the fundg. 
mental problems involved or that lasting benefit accrues to the Stat 
invoking such action. 

However, in spite of these factors which influenced the time o 
arrival, those States characterized as drought States continued to hy. 
the heaviest sources of migrants. Of the total of 71,047 migrant; 
entering the State during the year, 56,225 or 79.1 percent came fron 
the drought States. During the first 6 months of 1936 the pro. 
portion of ‘“‘dust-bowl” refugees was even greater than in the last hal 
of 1935. Of all out-of-State migrants, 85.8 percent fled from the 
drought area during 1936 as compared with 74.8 percent in 1935, 
Oklahoma alone contributed 24.6 percent of all out-of-State migrants 
and the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, Arkansas, and Missouri 
combined contributed 64.8 percent. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the tragic disruption of the rural economy of this area is by far the 
most important factor in the movements under consideration. 

The Pacific States of Oregon and Washington, which accounted 
for the next highest number of migrants, sent only 2,515 persons 
during this period. As noted in an earlier article,‘ it is probable 
that these migrants are persons who normally follow the harvests 
as a source of livelihood, in contrast to the people from the ‘‘dust 
bowl” who have been deprived of their customary economic pursuits. 

The industrial States, Southern States, and the New England States 
declined both numerically and proportionately in the number of persons 
coming from within their borders. As in the past, they continued 
to play an insignificant part in the problem under consideration. 

Each of the various groups of States classified in table 1 followed 
the same general pattern of migration by months as was found in 
the total migrations. The same was true of virtually all States 
contributing a substantial number of migrants, although Texas does 
not seem to have felt any stimulus toward emigration in the 4 months 
after February. Migration from Arizona on the other hand, in the 
months of May and June, was rather more active. Finally, one or 
two States such as Arkansas and Missouri showed an actual decline 
from April through June. 

The data on the average number of persons per car (table 4) indi- 
cate a continued crowding of cars from States in the drought area 
as compared with other sources. If anything, this condition has 
increased in comparison with the data tabulated for 1935. The 1936 
period showed an average of 5.4 persons per car as against 4.8 for the 
1935 period, making an annual average of 5.1. Figures for other 
States for 1936 also showed an increase in crowding, averaging 0.5 
person more per car than in 1935. 


4 Monthiy Labor Review, February 1936 (p. 312). 
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Table 4. Average Number of Occupants per Car of Migrants Entering California, 
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Dec. 16, 1935, to June 15, 1936, and June 16, 1935, to June 15, 1936 










































































——— 
Dec. 16, 1935, to June 15, June 16, 1935, to June 15, 
1936 1936 
Number of Number of 
State passengers passengers 
Number Number 
of cars of cars 
Average Average 
Total per car Total per car 
Grand total....------------ ~e-------- wosesceeeee 7, 028 33, 988 4.8 20, 263 87, 362 4.3 
Selected drought States: 
ArkangaB. . 222-2 -0-20---2---------.----2--e 403 2,405 6.0 910 5, 191 5.7 
ORIBROURE . 2 oc ccewcsccsccecccccwccecccecceee 1, 246 6, 846 5.5 2, 635 13, 984 5.3 
I iiibind batcowpeises se cccssccsc goose 273 1, 496 5.5 763 3, 924 6.1 
te SE ES ae 207 | 1,040 5.0 530 | 2,619 4.9 
ST ii idiedaninnasccssentrunaesees 776 | 4,204 5.4 | 1,508| 7,671 5.1 
OO) ee ee 195 882 4.5 711 3, 139 4.4 
TOMBE. ook oo chen ewe cccccccccccccccccseccocces 608 3, 125 5.1 1, 440 685 4.6 
radiata mse taw o nssctcecccnecssees 3, 708 19, 998 5.4 8, 497 43, 213 5.1 
Other drought States.........-.--- ths toleee vine ree Fhe 976 3, 915 4.0 3, 343 13, 012 3.9 
OfeBON. .. oe ncsseeeee-------------- (crpasseeow 509 1, 699 3.3 1, 755 5, 469 3.1 
Wc tonentistcccce so scoe ds jaehaiends titi 229 816 3.6 1, 106 3, 108 2.8 
CT le od Saas ah oe ke cn, cde cdene 1, 277 6, 121 4.8 3, 913 16, 315 4.2 
eid babbendungaceragagegeesscane 329 1, 439 4.4 1, 649 6, 245 3.8 
tet dibetwenenscsngenseuagyes 3, 320 13, 990 4.2 11, 766 44, 149 3.8 
Race of Migrants 


Tue data for selected States in table 5 indicate that white Ameri- 
cans are still the predominating group of refugees. Little variation 
in the proportions between the various racial groups was discovered 
between the figures of 1935 and 1936. The percentage of Mexicans 
arriving was smaller by 0.9 percent. This decline was compensated 
by an approximately equal gain in each of the other groups. Califor- 
nia, Arizona, and Texas were the source of most of the Mexicans 
entering the State in this period and California and Arizona the source 
of most of the Filipinos and Negroes. These minor racial groups 
probably can be eliminated as a part of the drought-refugee element. 
Their peculiar adaptability to that type of agricultural labor charac- 
terized as ‘‘stoop’’ labor and their States of origin show that they are 
persons whose movement is dictated by a desire for employment in 
their normal pursuits rather than by an enforced change in their 
habitual occupations. 
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Table 5.—Major Racial Groups of Migrants Entering California, Dec. 16. 1935 






























to June 15, 1936, and June 16, 1935, to June 15, 1936 en rea 
a indien-ns ae , a in ed mal 
Dec. 16, 1935, to June 15, 1936 June 16, 1935, to June 15, 192 
eles Ali an 1¢ pres 
State l [> owe 
| F — | , — T 
- rit Mexi-| Fili- |,, al on vas Mexi-| Fili- aliforl 
Total | White!) pe Negro|Other?} Total |White!) “. Ne€gro Other . 
| can | pino | | | | can | pino f emig! 
“3 peptone hie | | Thou 
Total migrants-..| 33,988 | 30,456 1,863 | 837 | 469 | 363 | 87,362 | 78,233 | 5,245 |2,048 |1, 04 ~) 
Percent.____ ...| 100.0] 89.6) 54] 25] 1.4] 1.1] 1000] 896] 60] 23/13 | easure 
California........| 6,121 | 4,411 i sos | 612 152 48 | 16,315 | 12,271 | 2,294 /1, 280 32 14" iat th 
Arizona..........| 4,204 | 3,505] 486 | 122] 81 9] 7,671 | 5,774| 1,449] 179| 2 , a 
MO nicdbonct 3,125 | 2,823 | 241 | | 34 27 | 6,685 | 5,988 | 563 oy arison 
Montana - --__- 186 158 | | 28] 1, 027 661 | 62] 281 . : 
New Mexico_.___| 1,040 909 | 118 | 10 ie | 2,637 | 2,244] 376 10 id Se 
Washington._.._| 816 795 15 -| 6] 3,108 | 2,941 |.. | 146 | 
Oklahoma. ._.- 6,846 | 6,703 | 2) | 117 0 13,984 | 13,720} 111] - lf roug! 
| 50 | 82 273 | 35, | 24 ’ 


ee 11,650 | 11,151 | 4 935 | 34,634 | 390 | 152 


ith tl 
rent 


1 Used as an inclusive term for all not classified otherwise. 
? Includes Japanese, Chinese, American Indians, Hindus, and 328 gypsies from Dee. 16, 1935, to June }: 
1936, and 622 gypsies for the year as a whole. 


able 6 
Significance of Movement 


THE primary index of the importance of the movement under dis. 
cussion lies in its extent. The migration of 87,362 persons to Califor. 
nia constitutes a major impact on the State’s rural economy, since it 
is apparent that the majority of these persons are habituated to o 
have turned to agriculture as a source of employment. That the Rj 
dislocation is occupational as well as geographic is suggested by the Qir:. 15. 
1935 Census of Agriculture, which, in a special report, shows that 71,075 
persons, or 11.7 percent of the total farm residents in the State in 
1934, had nonfarm residences 5 years earlier. 

Estimates place the number of agricultural workers of the State 
who follow the harvests at 150,000 to 200,000 persons. In an u- 
published report prepared in 1935, Dr. N. Gregory Silvermaster, then 
director of research for the California S. R. A., compiled data whic 
showed that in 1932 there were 181 agricultural workers for every 1(\ 
jobs offered; in 1933, 185; and for the first 7 months of 1934, 142. 

The same report indicated 60,000 unemployed agricultural workers 
as of April 1935 though seasonal unemployment is an important 
factor for that month. Nevertheless, with this chronic unemploy- 
ment as a background, the significance of migrations during these 
drought years is multiplied. In fact, leading farm operators have 
stressed this influx as placing California’s chaotic agricultural labor 
conditions outside the operators’ individual or collective responsibility. 

While the addition of these out-of-State migrants to those now 
resident obviously adds to the unsettled employment conditions, these FF 
persons bring with them equally important but less apparent problems FO 
in settlement, relief, housing, health, and living standards with which 
neither governmental agency nor private individual is adequately 
prepared to cope. The extent of these problems, in fact, has hardly 
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6, , 
™” sen realized, much less attacked in a cohesive and intelligently organ- 
> Bed manner. It should also be emphasized that the figures given in 
: e present article measure chiefly the effect of this movement in 
alifornia; its influence on other points of immigration and the areas 
“i omigration have not been weighed. 
, Though the early years of the drought have not been subjected to 
| neasurement, preliminary figures for the latter part of 1936 indicate 
. iat those analyzed in this article are in no way exceptional. A com- 
\ % BBprison of total out-of-State migrants for the months of July, August, 
' _” Eind September of 1935 and 1936 is made in table 6. The trend 
: rough these months suggests that the problems arising in connection 
ith this influx will become increasingly acute and renders more 
‘ane sent the need for proper action. 
able 6.—-Migrants ‘in Need of Manual Employment” Entering California 
During Specified Months, 1935 and 1936 
r dis. Number of migrants entering 
California 
ulifor. Month ending— ai 
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to or a SE eed - hemeonal = 
t the Hiipiy 15. _.| 7, 162 6, 514 —648 
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Lump-Sum Settlements in Workmen’s Compensation jy 


New York! 


By Cart Norcross, Renapiuitation Division, New York State Epvcarioy 
DEPARTMENT 






LTHOUGH the general practice throughout the country is to pr. 

vide injured workers with compensation in periodic payments, 
most States terminate a certain type of industrial accident case wit) 
the payment of a lump sum. The injured person is given a cash set. 
tlement in one amount rather than smaller payments distributed oye 
several months or years. 

New York is typical of a number of States in its general handling 
of lump-sum final adjustment cases. For this reason, a recent inves. 
tigation of such cases which has been carried on in New York may be 
of general interest. 

For several kinds of injuries, the New York workmen’s compensa- 
tion law has specified the number of weeks for which compensation 
must be paid. But it has not done so for other disabilities, such as 
head and back injuries. These nonschedule cases are difficult to 
adjudicate and to administer. Often the extent of the injury cannot 
be measured. The causal relationship between injury and later de- 
velopments cannot always be determined. Such cases raise legitimate 
doubt in the minds of compensation officials as to how much the 
injury may affect future earnings. Preexisting disease or former in- 
juries may complicate the situation. 

These industrial accident cases involve many hearings, much dis- 
puted testimony, including that of physicians, and become a burden 
upon all concerned. After a considerable period of time, the claimant 
and the insurance carrier get together, agree upon an amount 0! 
money which will close the case, and then obtain the approval o! 
the referee. The case is closed with the payment of a lump sum. 
This is the method in which practically all contested nonscheduled 
cases are closed in the State of New York. The closure and tbe lump 
sum are an inseparable unit. 

When a neurosis develops following an industrial accident, it has 
become a widely accepted practice for the medical profession to recom- 
mend a cash settlement for therapeutic purposes. It has been be- 












1 This is a summary of the author’s report, Vocational Rehabilitation and Workmen’s Compensatio1, 
published by the Rehabilitation Clinic, 28 East 2ist Street, New York City. 
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ieved that ending the hearings and giving the injured claimant all 
the compensation due him in a lump sum would act as a curative 
device. While only a portion of the men given lump-sum awards in 
New York are neurotic, the idea that there was a therapeutic benefit 
in such awards has become so closely interwoven with the giving of 
cash settlements that, even with the nonneurotic case, it has been 
ynorthodox to criticize the system. 

A few observers of compensation practice, however, have doubted 


lithe wisdom of the lump-sum system, because many recipients of 


lump sums have had no previous experience in handling sums of 
money. In an attempt to safeguard the use of the money, nen 
given the larger lump-sum settlements, those of $1,000 or more in 
New York City and those of $500 or more in other sections of the 
State, are referred to the rehabilitation division for its opinion before 
the lump-sum settlements are finally approved. But that division 
has no control over ways in which the money is spent after it has once 
been paid to the injured worker. In fact, the claimant may take his 
award and never report again to any State official in either the labor 
department or the rehabilitation division.’ 

After several years of participating in the administration of lump- 
sum settlements and approving approximately $1,000,000 in cash 
awards per year, the rehabilitation division proposed to investigate 
several problems which might be answered on the basis of this ex- 
perience. Does the payment of a lump sum accomplish any thera- 


"peutic purpose? Do the injured men recover? Do they return to 
‘work? How do they spend their money? In short, what is the 
effect of the cash settlement upon them? 


To secure the answers to such questions, an intensive study was 


made of 322 cases of men who were given cash settlements of $1,000 
or more. These were chosen at random and were proportioned 
_ throughout the State. 


At the end of the 3-year investigation only one conclusion could 


_ be drawn: Lump-sum settlements do not accomplish the purpose for 
which they are made. Except for isolated instances, they fall far 
short of the intended results. Lump sums often result in harm 
rather than in benefit to the injured workers. 


Health Following the Settlement 


IMPROVEMENT in health is one of the benefits claimed for the lump- 
sum settlement system. Investigation showed that a year or more 


_ after the settlement, two-thirds of the men had not made recoveries. 


A number were in extremely poor health and a few had died. Slightly 


_ less than one-third of the entire group were found to be in better health 


? The rehabilitation division is part of the New York State Education Department. 
107412—36——--2 
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than at the time of the settlement. A physician making the physic,| 
examinations suggested that most of this latter group would hay, 
improved regardless of the type of settlement. Others improye; 
because they had found employment. 

Of the entire group studied, 64 men were neurotic at the time of t)p 
settlement. Only 14 of these men had made a physical recovery 
Nearly one-half were quarrelsome or bitter concerning the settlemen; 
Fourteen men believed the settlement, to which they had agreed jy 
the first instance, was so unfair that they had tried to reopen thei 





compensation cases. group 

Eleven of the 64 neurotic workers appeared to be in-a contentej ee" 
mental state, 22 had vague complaints, 29 were quarrelsome or bitter. woul 
and 2 had died. The men who were content were in good healt), B®” 
Some were working. They definitely felt better than at the time of ion 


the settlement. Six men among those having vague complaints wer 
slightly better and there may have been some therapy in the settle. 
ment. In short, only 17 out of 64 neurotics had improved in physical 
and mental health since the settlement. 

Entire credit for the improved condition of such men cannot be 
given the settlement. The health of some of them would have in.- 
proved in any case. In six cases, however, the therapy was so slight 
that it was scarcely apparent. In the remainder of the 64 cases there 
was nothing to show that the settlement had been of benefit in curing 
or alleviating the neuroses. 
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Employment 


THE investigation revealed that the lump-sum settlement was not « 
powerful incentive for the injured worker to look for a job at once or 
soon after the settlement. Of the total studied, 199 men, or 62 per- 
cent, were not employed. Many of the employed, however, had not 
tried to find work until their compensation was used up. 

After making due allowances for the difficulty of finding work during 
a depression, especially if the applicant has any measure of disability, 
the results of the investigation seem to dispose of the argument that 
the lump-sum settlement system promotes employment, except in 
the grim sense that the money is soon wasted and that necessity drives 
to action. 


Expenditure of the Money 


WHEN a referee approves a cash settlement of $2,000 he figures that, 
on the average, the award should take care of the man and his family 
for about two years, allowing roughly $20 a week for living expenses. 
But referees have had no way of finding out what actually happened 
to the money, and the investigation shows that their estimates were 
too optimistic. The disappointing fact is established that compensa- 
tion paid in a lump sum seldom lasted as long as was assumed. 
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In the first place, debts took a large share of many settlements. To 

»y accrued debts, 207 men used part or all of theirlump sums. This 

riously reduced the amount of cash with which they could face the 
mture. 

_ Fifty-one men, or about 16 percent, admitted serious losses because 
injudicious investments. One young man lost his entire settlement 
$5,000. Others in this group lost amounts ranging from a few 
ndred dollars upward. These 51 men admitted losses totaling 

45,000. This amount is believed to be an understatement for the 
oup of 322 workers, because men who had losses may have been 
hamed to admit the fact, and those who did admit losing money 
would make the loss appear as small as possible. Men, like small 
poys, seem to have a hole in their pocket when given a windfall of 
honey. 

) The interviews disclosed that of the 59 men who used all or part of 

: heir money for business ventures, half had failed by the time they 

were interviewed. QOne-quarter were making $15 or less per week 

g@nd it was certain that some of these were about to fail. Only one- 
fourth were making $20 or more per week and could be called moder- 
tely successful. 

_ The argument is often advanced, in favor of lump-sum settlements, 

hat the claimant will use the money to help rehabilitate himself, 

hat he will be able to start a small business, a farm, or a truck garden 
from which he can earn enough to support himself. The facts gath- 
ared show that only 4 percent of the entire group of men were success- 

il in rehabilitating themselves by going into business with the use of 

heir compensation money. Three-quarters of the men starting 

business ventures either were quick failures or were in the process of a 

‘Ingering business death. 

) On the basis of this random sampling, it seems a conservative esti- 

hate to conclude that among men receiving lump-sum settlements of 

1,000 or more in New York, an aggregate of not less than $100,000 

§ lost annually by injured workers in the State because they are paid 

imp sums rather than weekly installments. If losses among the 

latively large number of men receiving the smaller settlements are 
> be included in the estimate, the total losses due to the practice of 
imp-sum settlements would undoubtedly be much greater. 
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Suggested Remedies 


3 that, 
lanl lr tHE lump-sum system is not successful, what can be done to im- 


ove the administration of the nonschedule compensation cases? 


enses. e ° 
pened Par 8 suggested first that the method of reaching the settlement and 
a eciding upon the amount of compensation should be altered. At 


Sane: esent it is the insurance representative and the claimant, or the 
| @aimant’s lawyer, who are the essential parties to the agreement. 
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While the agreement must be submitted to the referee for approyal 
the real bargaining is done off the record. 

It should be the duty of the referee in nonscheduled as in schedule 
injuries to fix the award, after receiving the advice of the State Com, 
pensation physicians. Much as the claimant and the insurang, 
carrier would like to fix the settlement, it is no more their functio, 
than it would be in a court of law for the interested parties to agry 
upon the defendant’s fine or the number of years’ sentence he sho 
serve. That is a judge’s function. 

After the award in weeks-of-compensation is made, it should 
pointed out to the claimant that he will receive the entire amount , 
money regardless of his health and employment status, and th 
he will not have to remain sick or unemployed to get his money. 

The total award should be deposited in the State aggregate truy 
fund, which in New York already exists, which will make biweek) 
payments to the claimant. Thus the insurance companies wil] | 
able to close the case on their books. It will also convince thy 
claimant that an impartial body is administering his funds. If tly 
claimant needed an advance on his compensation for the purpose ¢ 
entering a business, such a proposition could be carefully investi 
gated by the rehabilitation division and, if approved, the divisio: 
could make sure that proper advice and help were given the claimant 
Thus a controlled rehabilitation plan would be followed. 

Most nonscheduled cases could be closed much earlier than is noy 
done. With men who are neurotic, special attention should be giver 
to see that the case is closed as early as physicians can determin[y 
the extent of the injury. It is of vital importance in such cases tha 
an early settlement be made. In the past, settlements and lum 
sums have been thought of as an inseparable unit. There may 
a complete settlement of the case with the money being paid i 
installments. 

Several other changes should be made in the handling of neuroti 
cases. Claimants, for their own peace of mind, rarely should te 
permitted to see copies of their own medical reports. Nor shoul 
they hear experts testify regarding the medical situation. Ther 
should be no suggestion that further awards may be secured by 
reopening the cases if they do not improve. They should not kf 
able to postpone the closure of their cases by refusing the amount (ff 
the award. . 

Well-operated rehabilitation clinics can do much for injured mag 
if patients are sent to them soon enough after the accident. This sf 
also true of neurotic patients. | } 

Under the biweekly payment plan, the claimants would avoil 
losses because they would not be able to squander large amounts !! 
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>PToval Me time. The funds would last longer. Their lawyers would be 
sable to ask for extra remuneration. 

There would be fewer attempts to reopen cases. With compensa- 
‘on funds lasting longer, there is often an improvement in health 


heduleg 
te COM. 


Suranc [ie entirely to the time element. Men drawing compensation or 
‘UNCtioy hose feeling that they are improving are not likely to request a 
‘0 agree opening. , ; 

> should Tnstallment compensation is in keeping with the basic theories of 


vorkmen’s compensation. There is no adequate reason why it 


ould b annot be extended to cover the nonscheduled injury. 
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Injury Experience in the Iron and Steel Industry, 194 
and 1935 


By Max D. Kossoris and Swen Kygarr, of the BurgEAvU or LaBor STATISTiq 


HE frequency and severity rates of injuries in the iron and steg 
industry decreased in 1935 from the 1934 levels in a period during 
which total man-hours worked increased, according to reports rece, 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,926 departments of identie, 
firms. The frequency rate declined from 19.42 to 17.14, and the seve. 
ity rate from 2.42 to 2.11,’ although the total man-hours worke; 
increased by 17 percent. 
For all departments combined, injuries resulting in death decrease 
from 117 in 1934 to 109 in 1935 and permanent total disabilities froy 
6 to 2. Permanent partial disabilities, however, increased from 7s) 
to 900. Expressed in terms of types of disablement per 1,000 injuries 
the number of deaths or permanent total disabilities decreased froy 
9 to 8, while permanent partial disabilities increased from 59 to 66 
The average days lost per permanent partial disability decreased 
slightly, from 827 to 812. 


Table 1.—Injury Frequency and Severity Rates for Identical Establishments ir 
the Iron and Steel Industry, 1934 and 1935 














| 
Item 1934 1935 Percent 


of change 
i 


Total man-hours of exposure (thousands) - - - , 679, 528 794, 645 
Total number of lost-time injuries __._- : ‘ 13, 197 13, 622 
Total days of disability - . ' 1, 646, 723 1, 679, 125 
Injury frequency rate ; 19. 42 17. 14 
Injury severity rate . 2. 42 2. 11 





Analysis of departments classified according to function indicate 
that departments engaged in service and maintenance had the mos 





1 The injury frequency rate is the average number of injuries per million man-hours worked. The injur 
severity rate is the average number of days lost per thousand man-hours. The term “‘injury’’ connotes: 
disability which involves loss of time beyond the day or shift on which the injury occurred, or a permanet! 
impairment of some member of the body, even if not accompanied by lost time. The standard time-los 
ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Bulletin No. 276 of the Bureau of Labor Sv 
tistics: Standardization of Industrial Accident Statistics. 

The policy of restricting statistics to data furnished by identical firms for 2 successive years, althoug) 
tending to narrow the sample somewhat, results in a compensating gain of stricter comparability. Shi! 
in the sample for each 2 successive years, however, may give somewhat different rates for any one yea! 
depending on comparison with either a preceding or succeeding year. For instance, the 1934 frequency ralt 
for comparison with 1933 was 19.65, as against 19.42 for comparison with 1935. Similarly, the 1934 sever'l! 
rates for comparison with these 2 years, 1933 and 1935, were 2.47 and 2.42. The number of departments use’ 
for the 1933-34 comparison was 1,800, whereas the number for the 1934-35 comparison was 1,926. (See \onth!) 
Labor Review for June 1936 (p. 1496): Accident Experience in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1933 and 194. 
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rious experience with deaths or permanent total disabilities as well as 
;th permanent partial disabilities. For every 1,000 disabling inju- 
es, this group in 1935 had 34 deaths or permanent total disabilities 
»d 113 permanent partial disabilities. With 53 deaths or permanent 
tal disabilities and 159 permanent partial disabilities per 1,000 dis- 
bling injuries, the 1935 experience of yards and transportation depart- 
ents was more severe than that of any other department group. 
her departments with high distribution rates for permanent partial 
abilities in 1935 are bessemer converters, in spite of a decrease from 
»» in 1934 to 140 in 1935; plate mills, increasing from 41 in 1934 to 
33 in 1935; rod mills, decreasing from 200 to 114; strip mills, drop- 
g from 167 to 137; wire drawing, decreasing from 123 to 108; and 
ctrical, with an increase from 113 to 128. 

Outstanding for the high average time loss per permanent partial 
ability in 1935 were axle works with 1,800 days, bar mills with 1,633 
sys, car-wheel departments with 1,350 days, and galvanizing and 
ning departments with 1,068 days. All of these departments 
owed higher average time losses for this type of disability than in 


Y, 1934 


TATISTI¢y 


Nd steel 
d during 
rece ved 
identi 
LE S@ ver. 

worked 


ecreased 
les from 
rom 78} 
Injuries, 
ed from 
9 to 66, 
ecreased 


Large average time losses per temporary total disability were expe- 
enced in power-houses, with an average of 47 days per disability, 
rds and transportation departments with 45, and bessemer con- 
rters with 42 days. 

7 Insharp contrast with the 1935 experience of the industry as a whole 
that of a select group of establishments with a large number of man- 
burs, Which had a frequency rate of only 6.3. If this rate had been 
plicable to all reporting establishments, there would have been 8,616 
er disabling injuries, or only 5,006 as against the 13,622 reported. 
he explanation for this drastic difference in frequency rates lies 
rgely in the fact that the select group has been engaged in intensive 

ety work since 1913. 


iments in 


Percent 
of change 


Total Industry Experience 
ndicates 


Staal TaBLE 2 gives the experiences of the industry as a whole for 1934 


id 1935 as well as those of the individual departments, which have 
en divided into three classes so as to permit a more adequate com- 
rison. The melting and rolling class, generally, includes all depart- 
nts engaged in the production of iron and steel in the raw and semi- 
ished stages. The finishing class, by and large, includes all 
partments engaged in fabricating from the raw or semifinished 
oducts. The service and maintenance class, as its name implies, 


ludes the yards, electrical and mechanical departments, and power- 
uses, 


The injury 
* connotes s 
4 permanent 
rd time-los 
f Labor Ste 
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Iron and Steel Industry, by Extent of Disability, 1934 and 1935 











1934 

















r Man- 
Department | Num- en 
ber of Besos 
.|worked 
depart (thou- 
ments sands) 
All departments !_._______. 1,926 |679, 528 
Melting and rolling.........| 814 |390, 958 
Bessemer converters .___- 16 | 4,534 
Blast furnaces........._. 65 | 19, 941 
Electric furnaces. ______- 48 7, 527 
Open-hearth furnaces __- 75 | 31,522 
SE Perens sn ccakele 15 | 4,151 
Cold rolling............- 19 | 7,338 
Heavy rolling mills__.__- 56 | 39, 509 | 
SE oe ase 25 | 23, 249 
I 55 ase estore 29 | 9,699 
TT 20 | 3,639 
 —“ ease 49 | 47,327 
ees ea ae 10 5, 929 
, ) ili AR Een 41 | 42,324 
Unclassified rolling mills. 74 | 27,244 
Miscellaneous._________- 272 |117, 025 
Crucible furnaces - . . ae eee 
Puddling mills_____- 10 698 
tl A RE 259 |116, 327 
i 822 | 200, 349 
ee ae i) 1, 599 
Bolts and nuts... ____- 36 | 11,800 
2 26 | 2,747 
Cold drawing. -.._....__- 19 2, 876 
Fabricating shops ___---- 128 | 25, 635 
Forge shops......._..._- 213 | 41, 256 
| ae ae ee 196 | 50, 365 
Galvanizing and tinning- 28 | 19,148 
Nails and staples____.__- 19} 1,821 
ill alll 63 | 16,212 
Wire drawing__....____- 48 | 19,110 
Wire springs_._._...___- 17 | 5,591 
Woven-wire fence._.__.. 20 | 2,189 
Service and maintenance. __- 290 | 88, 221 
Docks and ore yards. -. 3 397 
PE 59 | 11,839 
Mechanical. .........._- 134 | 60,043 
Power-houses....._____- 20} 2,983 
Yards and transporta- 
CSE Oe: 74 | 12,959 
Coke ovens. ............._.- 24 | 12, 500 
Se 2); 1,058 





Death 


| Number 


| 








ing in— 


na- 


| » 
nent nent 


total 
dis- 
abil- 








i — | 
Per- | ve 
| ma- | 


of injuries result- | 


—| | 
| Total | 














| 


| num. | 
Tem- | ber of | 
porary) in- 
| total | juries | 
| dis- | 
‘ability! 
“| = dn Eo 
| 2, 293 |13, 197 
7 oo 192 5, 635 
27 36 
| 233 259 
353 364 
| 381 | 430 
60 | 62 
136 | 147 
328 367 
313 321 
133 146 
21 30 
680 745 
25 30 
429 475 
456 495 
| 1,617 | 1,728 
ine oe ome ~< -———< 
31 | 31 
1, 586 | 1,697 
6, 394 | 6, 751 
72 74 
276 291 
126 128 
99 103 
823 882 
1,208 | 1, 204 
2,513 | 2, 599 
180 193 
14 15 
633 684 
206 237 
232 238 
12 13 
811 811 
1 1 
42 53 
552 623 
7 10 
105 124 
47 57 
128 134 





Total 
time 
lost 
(days) 


1, 646, 723 


885, 359 
10, 470 
118, 681 
18, 128 
121, 141 
2, 571 
18, 100 
72, 005 
18,015 
52, 348 
24, 462 
101, 323 
4, 453 


48, 535 | 


63, 147 
211, 980 
565 
211, 415 
508, 650 
2, 636 
23, 252 
9, 351 
8, 547 
77, 692 
97, 487 
159, 432 
10, 673 
7&2 

55, 012 
53, 055 
10, 279 
482 
252, 714 
55 

38, 508 
159, 121 
10, 462 


44, 568 


25, 188 
11, 447 





Table 2.—Injuries and Injury Rates for 1,926 Identical Establishments in 


I re- 


juen- y 


CV 


rate 








1 Except coke-oven and erection departments. 
? Included in unclassified rolling-mill department until 1934, 
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ble 2.--Injuries and Injury Rates for 1,926 Identical Establishments in the 
Iron and Steel Industry, by Extent of Disability, 1934 and 1935—Continued 

































































a 1935 
=< 
Number of injuries result- 
nail ing in— 
Department Num- — Per- | Per- Khe Total | Fre- | Se- 
ber of worked ma- | ™- | em. | ber of time quen- | ver- 
me Te depart- nent | ° et ang lost c ity 
Fre- ments (thou- nent porary| in- a te 
ee ve. . sands) |Death tote! vial total | juries (days) = = 
C ity S- i” dis- 
rate | ny abil- | 4°" | ability 
ity aDli- 
it y 
— departments !....------- 1,926 |794, 645 109 2} 900 |12,611 |13, 622 |1,679,125 | 17.14) 2.11 
| 19.42! 94 ting and rolling. -------- 814 |450, 054 55 1 | 441 | 5,426 | 5,923 | 838,393 | 13.16 | 1.86 
=| Bessemer converters... 16 | 5,696 — 7 42 50 11,948 | 8.78 | 2.10 
| 14.41) oW Blast furnaces... -.------ 65 | 23, 546 SD f...... 12} 200} 222] 79,951) 9.43) 3.40 
| 7.94! on Electric furnaces. -...--- 28) (a ee 5 246 251 4,792 | 41.43 .79 
| 12.99) sa Open-hearth furnaces---- 75 | 37,202 Be iteds nt 37 344 395 131, 685 | 10. 62 3. 54 
48.36) 9 Ce eae 15 SRA, eee 3 40 43 6,208 | 10.74 | 1.55 
13.64) 3 Cold rolling............. 19 Ff SOeeht) Bae ll 95 106 11, 838 | 14.16 1. 58 
14.94 5 Heavy rolling mills_.-.-- 56 | 43, 341 a 37 241 282 64,424 | 6.51] 1.49 
20.03 | 94 Hot mllls....--..-....-- 25 | 25, 534 | ameeet 27 397 425 39,932 | 16.64 | 1.56 
9.29) | 7) Se 29 | 11, 536 See 17 108 128 27,519 | 11.10 2. 39 
13.81) 3 "> eee eraeses 42 > 2 eee eas 5 39 44 5, 837 8. 33 1,11 
15. 05 —— eee 49 | 59,124 oe as 45 607 659 97,627 | 11.15 1, 65 
8.25 | § Strip mills ?............- 10 | 12,882 D Bilal 31 194 226 37,043 | 17.54 | 2.88 
15.74 | 2y yy ) as 41 | 44, 648 |’ or 49 476 528 67,906 | 11.83 1. 52 
5.06! Unclassified rolling mills_ 74 | 32,972 O Ved dee 50 533 587 86, 029 | 17.80 2.61 
11.22] 15 Miscellaneous.........-- 272 |130, 743 7 1 105 | 1,864 | 1,977 165, 654 | 15,12 1, 27 
18.17} 23 Crucible furnaces - - - 4, VRE: s PR eS BR, Ae Ps) PASTEL, LE MOPLAE AIRS S Perea 
14.77! 1 Puddling mills... __- 10 | aed Seem 1 24 25 a ele 
See GURL fe dadedccuxs 259 |129, 984 7 1 104 | 1,952 | 1,952 7 _, eo Se 
ons EAR 822 | 239, 226 gfe a 354 | 6,392 | 6,769 | 542,095 | 28.30 | 2.27 
sap Axio WETEE.we deus. ..5. 9 ET Th ccdcadbadeces 1 101 102 3, 251 | 51. 20 1. 63 
33.70 2% Bolts and nuts. .....-.-- 36 | 14, 345 i, eve: 22 263 287 31, 461 | 20.01 2.19 
46. 7) Le Oar WOME. LLL. -c5....- 26 2, 834 pg eee 2 103 106 10, 702 | 37.40 | 3.78 
24.66) Lf Cold drawing. .........- 19 9 a AS 5 74 79 4,076 | 24.06 1, 24 
46.59 | 34 Fabricating shops... -_..- 128 | 25, 255 OS Pi wees 31 728 761 45, 680 | 30.13 1.81 
35.82} 2F Forge shops............. 213 | 51,311 ; ee 69 | 1,277 | 1,354 123, 842 | 26.39 2. 41 
34.41 | 3g ee 196 | 60, 637 i tte 93 | 2,430 | 2,528 157, 731 | 41. 69 2. 60 
31.36 | | Galvanizing and tinning. 28 | 21, 536 Gee ll 140 152 21,775 | 7.06 | 1.01 
51. 60 Nails and staples__.____. 19 |. 9 SBA ae 1 20 21 732 8. 67 . 30 
10. 08 StagiDINes.. . .nancata- tte 63 | 19,877 7 Pe 73 702 776 73,131 | 39.04 3. 68 
| 8.24 | AR Wire drawing........._- 48 | 26, 788 BS tcwcwat 36 294 332 55, 044 | 12.39 2. 05 
42.19 | 1S Wire springs. ..........- 17 6, 542 ig a ree 5 238 244 9,807 | 37.30 1. 50 
12.40 2. Woven-wire fence. ..___- 20 gg RRR 4S ae 5 22 27 4,863 | 11.24 2. 02 
42. 57 viceand maintenance. - __ 290 |105, 364 31 1 105 793 930 298, 637 8. 83 2. 83 
5.94 | and ore yards. ___ 3 EERE Dai, 1 1 10 | 2.87 . 03 
9.19 | 24 Electrical............... 59 | 14, 536 3 ae 10 78 36, 855 5, 37 2. 54 
2.52 | JM Mechanical............. 134 | 71, 640 eee ee 74 618 713 196,482 | 9.95 2. 74 
4.48 | \3RR Power-houses........._- Po 2 a es ee 6 6 280 1. 99 .09 
10.38 | 2 Yards and transporta- 
3.35 | 300 8 6tlom...............-... 74 | 15,826 6 1 21 104 132 65, 010 8. 34 4.11 
| 
9.57 | 340DKe Ovens... ............... 24 | 14,499 3 Se 7 46 56 32,620 | 3.86 | 2.25 
aa | Sete RE 2| 2,553 2 Wacko 14 300 321 70, 142 |125.75 | 27.48 


126. 70 | 10e 

















Except coke-oven and erection operant 
* Included in unclassified rolling 


1 department until 1934. 
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For all departments man-hour exposure grew from almost (x9 mil 
lion in 1934 to nearly 795 million in 1935, an increase of abou f 
percent. The total number of disabling injuries, however, INCregse| 
but slightly, from 13,197 to 13,622, or about 3 percent. Similarly, 
total days lost increased but little, from 1,646,723 to 1,679,195, , 
about 2 percent. As a result, the frequency rate decreased fro, 
19.42 to 17.14, and the severity rate from 2.42 to 2.11. This experieny 
contrasts favorably with that of 1934, when a 16-percent increase il 
man-hours over 1933 was accompanied by slight increases in pg; 
the frequency and severity rates.’ 

For the 814 departments in the melting and rolling class, ma 
hours increased 15 percent, while the total number of disabilit 
increased about 5 percent, and the total days lost decreased 5 percey 
As a result, the frequency rate decreased from 14.41 in 1934 to 13) 
in 1935, while the severity rate declined from 2.26 to 1.86. 

All but 6 of the 15 department groups in this class experienced lowe 
frequency rates in 1935, and all but 5 had lower severity rates. |; 
most instances both the increases and decreases in frequency rat 
were considerable, often accompanied by significant changes | 
severity rates. For instance, the frequency rate for electric-furnay 
departments decreased from 48.36 to 41.43, and the severity rate fron 
2.41 to 0.79. Plate mills decreased in frequency of injuries from 15,(; 
to 11.10, and at the same time had a drop in the severity rate fron 
5.40 to 2.39. Sheet mills, similarly, had a reduction in the frequency 
rate from 15.74 to 11.15 and in the severity rate from 2.14 to 1.6} 
In some departments, as in bar mills and unclassified rolling mills, ; 
decrease in the frequency rates was accompanied by an increase it 
severity rates. But in general, decreases in frequency were matched 
by decreases in severity. Of the departments experiencing higher 
frequency rates, hot mills and strip mills are significant because o! 
sharp increases. The frequency rate for the former increased from 
13.81 to 16.64, while the severity rate more than doubled, from 0.7 
to 1.56. The frequency rate for strip mills more than tripled (5.06 to 
17.54) and the severity rate nearly quadrupled (0.75 to 2.88). The 
other increase in frequency rate deserving mention is that for tle 
large group of miscellaneous departments, from 14.77 to 15.12, accom: 
panied, however, by a decrease in the severity rate from 1.81 to 1.27 

The departments in the finishing class, as a whole, experienced the 
largest frequency rates. Nevertheless, the over-all frequency rate 
decreased from 33.70 in 1934 to 28.30 in 1935, with some decrease I! 
the severity rate, from 2.54 to 2.27. All but 3 of the 13 departments 
experienced lower frequency rates, and of the 3 having increases, onl! 
axle works and woven-wire fence departments had changes of consit- 
erable magnitude, the rate for the former increasing from 46.27 10 


i=] 





2 See footnote 1. 
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1.20, and that for the latter nearly doubling from 5.94 to 11.24. 
vhereas the severity rate for axle works decreased slightly from 1.65 
) 1.63, that for woven-wire fence departments increased from 0.22 
» 2.02. 

Outstanding for decreases in the frequency rate are foundries, with 
early 10 fewer disabling injuries per million man-hours. In 1934, the 
requency rate for foundries (51.60) was the highest in the 33 depart- 
ents studied. In 1935 its rate of 41.69 was topped by the rate of 
120 for axle works. The injury hazard of foundries, however, is 
ndicated by the fact that it ranked second highest in frequency in 
935, in spite of the sharp decrease. 

Six of the departments in the finishing class experienced increases 

severity rates, four of them having at the same time decreases in 
requency rates. Outstanding for the size of decreases in severity are 
old drawing, 2.97 to 1.24, fabricating shops, 3.03 to 1.81, and foun- 
ries, 3.17 to 2.60. The sharpest increase in severity occurred in 
oven-wire fence departments, 0.22 to 2.02, and galvanizing and 
inning, 0.56 to 1.01. 

For the 290 departments in the servicing and maintenance class 
an-hours increased 19 percent, injuries 15 percent, and time lost 18 
vercent. The frequency rate of 9.19 decreased slightly to 8.83, and 
1c severity rate fell from 2.86 to 2.83. Asa class, these departments 
ail to equal the better performances of the other two. Except for 
ower-houses and yards and transportation departments, changes in 
requency rates were small. The only sharp change in severity rates 
curred in power-houses, from 3.51 in 1934 to 0.09 in 1935. 


Experience of Departments 


DeTaILep experiences of the departments by types of disabilities 
regiven in table 2. The data for coke ovens and erecting departments 
e not included in the totals and rates for the industry. The very 
igh frequency rate of 125.75 of erecting departments is only slightly 
ss than the rate of 126.70 in 1934. At the same time, however, the 
ays lost per 1,000 man-hours rose from 10.82 in 1934 to 27.48 in 1935. 
Of 13 major types of departments, i. e., groups with at least 20 
illion man-hours in either 1934 or 1935, 12 had increases in man- 
ours, and of these only 3 (tube mills, hot mills, and miscellaneous 
elting and rolling departments) had increases in frequency rates 
able 3). In the other 9 groups, increasing man-hours were ac- 
ompenied by decreases in frequency rates, and 5 of these experienced 
ecreasing severity rates. In only 2 groups (tube mills and hot mills) 
ere increases in man-hours accompanied by increases in both fre- 
uency and severity rates. Fabricating shops had decreased man- 
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hours as well as decreased frequency and severity rates. Galy Anizity 
and tinning departments, on the other band, had increases in ma, 
hours and in the severity rate, but a decrease in the frequency rate 
The miscellaneous melting and rolling departments had increases j 
man-hours and in the frequency rate, but a decrease in the seyeri, 
rate. 


Table 3.—Comparison, by Major Departments of the Iron and Steel Industry: 
of Changes in Exposure, Frequency, and Severity Rates, 1934 and 1935 © 











| | j 
} . | 
| Man-hours worked Frequency rate | Severity rate 





Department sniiiiesianiemneemenet ~~ i 


Increase | Decrease | Increase Decrey 





| | 
| Increase | Decrease 





| 

Blast furmaces............- ddddil Geta cddbite x res cm } ul } | 
Open-hearth furnaces... ..........-..-.--- x See Seay 
Foundries----.--.---..- Mebadhacbuetbtadeds x 
EE eee ey Poe a oe 
Se CELE dh ctihecneiwddbatewemudibe x | 
po RS RET ea ee ees x 
Unclassified rolling mills...........---- a x SS Se 
EE eae \ cemehddouth x ees 
Peay Gee... .....4...- choke adptcninte x PRET: 248 
Pb ictenincetncannminhnedonmacens x a Se 
PE adencncune Pc Ph pe Dee a x Beery x 

x 

x 


~ eH 





Galvanizing and tinning..---_.........--- 
Miscellaneous melting and rolling---_--_-- 





1 Departments with 20 million or more man-hours in 1934 or 1935. 
Rank of Departments 


To PERMIT ab analysis of the relative hazard in the various types ¢ 
departments, they have been ranked in table 4 according to lowness ¢ 
frequency and severity rates in both 1934 and 1935. The relatiy 
stability of rank of the departments of the finishing and service an/ 
maintenance types as against the relative instability of the depuar- 
ments of the melting and rolling type is surprising. For instance, 
blast furnaces changed from rank 15 in 1934 to 10 in 1935; bar milk 
from 18 to 13; heavy rolling mills, from 9 to 4; plate mills, from 201 
14; sheet mills, from 21 to 15; strip mills, from 4 to 22; and tube milk& 
from 13 to 17. On the other hand, the only large shifts in the finishix 
class were in galvanizing and tinning, from rank 11 to 5, and wove 
wire fence, from 5 to 16. No significant changes are found in tl 
service and maintenance group. It is also significant that in 9 out (i 
the 15 department groups in melting and rolling, a lower—i. e. mor 
favorable—ranking was achieved in 1935 than in 1934. 
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ly Ani) able 4. Rank, According to Frequency and Severity Rates, of Departments in 
in may Iron and Steel Industry, 1934 and 1935! 
n¢ 7. ate Rank ac-| Rank ac- Rank ac- | Rank ac- 
ene cording to — to cording to| cording to 
Pe ASes Q frequency | severity frequency| severity 
» SeVerit; Department rate rate Department rate rate 
1934 | 1935'| 1934 | 1935 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 
re Melting and rolling 
— mer converters- -..-.-- 6 9); 15 20 || Car wheels.................- 31 | 29| 27 32 
ie ast {urnaces...------------ 15 | 10| 32 29 |; Cold drawing. -_.-.._......-- 27| 25) 22 7 
verity rate Hectric furnaces. ..--------- 32 31] 18 4 || Fabricating shops---_..--._-- 26) 27 | 23 17 
on-hearth furmaces - ---..-. 16 12} 30 30 || Forge shops_...._- alee si MM iy 23 
— ioe .. cetunatoadeants 18 | 13 5 BD) Demmer ies... oon osc ccd dee 33 | 32] 24 25 
ise | Decrs old rolling-.--------------- 23; 19/] 19 14 || Galvanizing and tinning..._| 11 5 4 5 
Crew TI avy rolling mills_.....--- 9/ 4/ lI 9 || Nails and staples__...---.--- 7) 8) 3 3 
— Bot mills_.----------------- 17 | 21 7} 13 || Stampings.-............. _---| 28] 30] 26] 31 
Oy aa 20} 14] 31 22 || Wire drawing.............-- 14} 18] 21 19 
I od mills. ....-.----02------ 8 6 | 33 eR OT eee 29 | 28] 12 10 
A “ Soa 21; 15] 14 16 || Woven-wire fence__....___.- 5 | 16 2 18 
‘ SS 4| 22 6 28 
i Giccncatsavttesoscce 13 | 17 8 ll Service and maintenance 
. nelassified rolling mills..._. 22; 23] 16 26 
+ eee eee 19 | 20); 10 8 || Docks and ore yards -----_-- 1 2 1 1 
. OS SE ere 3 3 | 25 24 
\ Finishing Ps thinciendnaccase 12|} 11] 20 27 
PORWR TIIEON... 5.40-6n0c<--o- 2 1} 29 2 
ms ple WERE... csoccccccceccee 30 | 33 9 15 || Yards and transportation...| 10 7| 2 33 
ss nits ond BUBB nancccaresten 24 24 13 21 
I 























nati ; | The lowest rate is ranked first, the second lowest second, etc. 


Table 4 also permits some deductions concerning the relative degree 
f hazard in the various departments. Bessemer converters, for 
nstance, ranking 6 and 9 according to lowness of frequency in 1934 


s types : , 
wo nd 1935, respectively, ranked 15 and 20 in severity. Blast furnaces, 
relatin anking 15 and 10 in frequency in 1934 and 1935, ranked 32 and 29 


vice ania severity in these 2 years. On the other hand, electric furnaces, 


» depart unking high in frequency of injuries (32 and 31 in 1934 and 1935), 
instance M2ked 18 in severity in 1934 and only 4 in 1935. Other departments 
var mile with relatively low frequency but high severity rankings in both years 


om 20 Meme? blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, electrical departments, me- 


be mile e2anical departments, and yards and transportation departments, and 
finishiee to” 1934, rod mills and power-houses. The combination of low fre- 
d wovalymueney and high severity rankings indicates relatively few injuries 


fa very serious character. 
Conversely, high frequency and low severity rankings indicate a 
elatively large number of injuries which, on the average, were not 
ery severe in nature. Departments in this group are electric fur- 
aces (particularly in 1935), miscellaneous melting and rolling, axle 
orks, cold drawing in 1935, and wire-springs departments. 
High proportionate numbers of injuries of severe nature are indicated 
or both years for plate mills, unclassified rolling mills, car-wheels 
epartments, fabricating shops, forge shops, foundries, and stampings 
epartments, and for 1934 in the cold-drawing departments. Ranking 
ow in both frequency and severity in both 1934 and 1935 were gal- 
‘Yanizing and tinning, nails and staples, and docks and ore yards, strip 
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on 
oe 


mills in 1934, and rod mills in 1935. Putting the matter in a differ, wh 


way, most dangerous to the health and well-being of workers in j,): ge 

were strip mills, unclassified rolling mills, car wheels, forge shops ; bi 
foundries, and stampings departments—the last making the woy : w? 

showing. Least dangerous to workers were the nails and staple mer’ 

departments, docks and ore yards, and power-houses. i rt 

Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries | sme 

» par 


THE data presented thus far involved injury rates computed on thf injt 
basis of man-hour exposure. The frequency rate indicated the avyergy, 
number of injuries per million man-hours, and the severity rate, thy in 
average number of days lost per thousand man-hours. While }ojj 
of these rates are essential to an analysis of the incidence of disablixy 
injuries and the time loss involved, they nevertheless fail to conyey ; 
definite idea of the severity of the injuries themselves. The severity 
rate measures time loss on the basis of exposure, but does not give thy 
average time loss per injury. It is a matter of importance whither; 
given time loss is caused by a small number of fatalities and serio, 
permanent disabilities, or by a large number of minor injuries in thy 
form of temporary total disabilities. Further, given a large enoug| 
man-hour exposure, even a relatively significant number of fatalitie 
or serious permanent disabilities will result in a small severity rat: 
For instance, in 1935 car-wheel departments, with a total of 1\) 
injuries, experienced 1 fatality, 2 permanent partial disabilities, and 
103 temporary total disabilities, and had a severity rate of 3.78. (i 
the other hand, the service and maintenance group, with 31 fatalities 
1 permanent total disability, 105 permanent partial disabilities, and 
793 temporary total disabilities, had a severity rate of only 2.83. A: 
against a total time loss of 10,702 days for car-wheel departments 
that for the service and maintenance group was 298,637. Neverthe. 
less, because the man-hour exposure for car-wheel departments was 
only 2,834,000 as against 105,364,000 for the service and maintenance 
group, its severity rate was 3.78, while that for the service group was 
2.83. It would seem that 31 fatalities and 1 permanent total disability 
out of 930 disabling injuries are at least as significant as 1 fatality ou 
of a total of 106 injuries. The severity rate, however, based on ex 
posure, does not reflect the fact that 1 out of 6 injuries was either fata 
or involved permanent disability in the department that had ® 
severity rate of 2.83, but that the ratio was only 3 out of over 10 
injuries in the department with the severity rate of 3.78. 

Neither does the severity rate throw light on the shifts of the seriou 
nature of injuries incurred. It does not indicate, for instance, whethe ¥ 
in one year there were more permanent partial disabilities or fatalities 
in proportion to the total number of injuries than in some other yea! F- 
Consequently, it is impossible to tell from a study of the severity rate 
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whether shifts in injuries incurred were toward or away from the 
permanently incapacitating types. 

To throw light upon these points, table 5 was constructed. The 
table indicates for each department the relative number of deaths and 
permanent total disabilities, permanent partial disabilities, and 
temporary total disabilities per 1,000 injuries, as well as the average 
time loss per disability. Where the total number of injuries was so 
small as to make one or two fatalities or a small number of permanent 
partial disabilities loom unusually large when expressed per 1,000 
injuries, the computed number is not shown. 


differen, 
} IN 1935 
© shops 
1 Worry 
| Staple 


Table 5.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost, 1934 











rate, the and 1935, by Departments 
ile both 
lisabli Death and 

Savile permanent | Permanent partial dis- Temporary total dis- 
—. total dis- ability ability 
Onvey i ability | 
Severity Tra eT nTree 
ween ; Department Number Number Days lost Number Days lost 
Give the per 1,000 | per 1,000 | perdis- | per 1,000 | per dis- 
h ether injuries injuries ability injuries ability 


1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 





| Serious 
°S In the 








» enough ll departments............-.....--..- 9| 8| 59| 66] S27| $12] 932] 926) 21/| 22 

















fatalities felting and rolling................-_-- 13; 9) 65| 74| 819| 816| 921] 916| 2] 26 
Bessemer converters. __- ae (*) (2) 222 140 | 475 | 600} 750) 840 25 42 


ity rate Blast furnaces................-.| 69| 45| 31] 54] 619 |1,058| 900| 901] 25 36 

‘ Electric furmaces...........-....--. 0 0 30 20 |1,086 | 300 | 970) 980 18 13 
L of 106 Open-hearth furnaces.........___.| 30| 35| 84| 94] 861| 973| 886] 871| 32 34 
’ ee 0 o| @ | @) | 450 |1,633| 968] 930| 28 33 
fies, and Cold rolling-.--..-...--..-_.- ...-| @) 0| 68| 104] 865] 841 | 925] 896| 25 27 
i Heavy rolling mills_............_.- 11 14 95 | 131 |1,040 | 857 | 894] 855 35 36 
78. On ee i. i cnoc ah he 22| 64| 729| 959| 975| 934] 22 20 


 . CS eee 48 23 41 133 | 900 | 356 | 911 | 844 37 32 
CC ES, Se eee 100 0}; 200; 114} 917} 900} 700 | 886 46 34 
=e : & 11 79 68 | 825 | 884 13 | 921 24 26 


ES PRE a ee 0 (?) 167 137 690 S44 833 859 40 25 
. § ape oa 6 : 


6 
Unclassified rolling mills. ......_.-. 6 7 , t 
_ Miscellaneous. _--...-.--.---__---- 9 4| 55] 53| 840] 667| 936] 943] 22 26 
3 « 
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atalities, 
ties, and 
83. As 


rtments, mrs ad : 
(le aa 0 























(2) | (2) | 750 11,800} 973 | 990] 16 14 
everthe Bolts and nuts...................... ® | @®) 45| 77} 508 | 634} 948| 916] 17 21 
Carwheels........... =| «s(2) ~«| «@2) «| «6(@2) «| 6) «| 6300 11,350 | 984] 972] 24 19 

ants was Cold drawing.............._..____. (2) 0} 29! 63] 400] 570] 961 | 937 14 17 
Fabricating shops........._._____- 3 3 64 41 | 782] 594] 933) 956 19 21 

itenance Forge shops...............---___-- 2 6| 65| 51) 795 | 798| 933] 943) 15 16 
J <i 3 2] 30| 37] 862) 949| 967] 961 16 16 

‘Oup Was Galvanizing and tinning-----____.- 0} @) 67 72 | 438 [1,068 | 933 | 921 28 29 
: one Nails and staples..............____. 0 0; @) (2) 300 | 300 | 933 952 32 22 
lisability emo |. Ae) B i] 73| 94| 760) 755} 926| 905] 17 17 
. y Wire drawing......................| @) | @) | 123] 108 /1,159 | 964 | 869] 886 | 36 28 
ality oul Wire springs....................-..| © | @ | 21| 21 | 390] 450| 975] 975] 10 7 
Woven-wire fence......._.__- ws 0 6} @ | (@ | 300] 880] 923] 815 15 21 

d on ex ice and maintenance....._..._..... 31| 34] 97] 113] 998| 759| 872] 853| 34] 34 
l Docks and ore yards........_____- 0 0 0 0 0 |1,.000 |1, 000 55 10 

her fata Electrical..........................| 941 51} 113} 128 |1,167 |1,045| 793] 821] 36| 38 
EE a | 29 88 | 104 688 | 886 | 867 30 32 

t had a Power-houses......................| @® 0} @) 0/2150} 0} 700|1,000| 23| 47 
Yards and transportation...___—_- 24/ 53] 129] 159 /1,300| 874] 847| 788] 55 45 


over 100 














Each death or permanent total disability is charged with a time lost of 6,000 days. 


e serious * Computations not given because of soul Munaber of total injuries. 
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For all reporting departments, the number of deaths and permanent 
tal disabilities decreased from 9 per 1,000 injuries in 1934 to 8 in 
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1935. On the other hand, the number of injuries involving permanent 
partial—i. e., partially crippling—disabilities increased from 59 per 
1,000 injuries to 66. On the average, however, the injuries of this 
type were less severe in 1935, the average number of days charged per 
disability decreasing from 827 to 812. Temporary total disabilities 
dropped from 932 to 926 per thousand injuries, the average time loss 
per disability increasing from 21 to 22 days. For the industry as a 
whole, then, there were in 1935, as compared with 1934, for every 1,000 
disabling injuries 1 less death or permanent total disability and 6 
fewer temporary total disabilities, but 7 more permanent partial 
disabilities. 

In the melting and rolling group of departments, the number of 
deaths and permanent total disabilities per 1,000 injuries dropped 
from 13 to 9, and the number of temporary total disabilities from 
921 to 916. Permanent partial disabilities, however, increased from 
65 to 74, with very little change in the average number of days lost 
per disability. Considerable variation was experienced by individual 
types of departments. Electric-furnace and bar-mill departments had 
no deaths or permanent total disabilities in either 1934 or 1935. Rod 
mills, with 100 such disabilities per 1,000 injuries in 1934, had none 
in 1935. Blast furnaces, with 69 deaths and permanent total disa- 
bilities in 1934, had 45 in 1935. For open-hearth furnaces, the number 
increased from 30 in 1934 to 35 in 1935. Plate mills experienced a 
decrease from 48 to 23. 

The highest proportion of permanent partial disabilities in the 
melting and rolling groups in 1935 were in bessemer converters, heavy 
rolling mills, plate mills, rod mills, and strip mills. For bessemer 
converters, rod mills, and strip mills, however, the high 1935 rates were 
nevertheless considerably below those of 1934, dropping, respectively, 
from 222 to 140, from 200 to 114, and from 167 to 137. On the other 
hand, the proportion of permanent partial disabilities increased in 
heavy rolling mills from 95 to 131 and in plate mills from 41 to 133. 
The decreases in bessemer converters and strip mills were accompanied 
by increases in the average number of days lost per disability from 
475 to 600, and 690 to 844, respectively. On the other hand, increases 
in the proportion of permanent partial disabilities in heavy rolling 
mills and plate mills were accompanied by decreases in average time 
loss from 1,040 to 857 and from 900 to 356 days, respectively. Appar- 
ently, while the number of crippling injuries decreased proportionately 
in the first two types of departments, those injuries which did occur 
were more serious in nature. In the last two types of departments, 
the increases in permanent partial disabilities, on the average, were 
of a minor nature. 





3 Combined because the number of permanent total disabilities is very small, and because both types 0! 
injuries are charged with a time loss of 6,000 days per case. 
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Other notable changes in this group are in average time loss per 
permanent partial disability for blast furnaces, from 619 days in 1934 
to 1,058 in 1935, the drastic decrease for electric furnaces from 1,086 
to 300 days, the sharp increase for bar mills from 450 to 1,633 days, 
and the decrease for plate mills from 900 to 356 days. 

High in average days lost per temporary total disability in 1935 
were bessemer converters with 42 days, blast furnaces and heavy 
rolling mills with 36 days each, open-hearth furnaces and rod mills 
with 34 days each, bar mills with 33, and plate mills with 32 days. 

For finishing departments as a whole, the number of deaths and 
permanent total disabilities per 1,000 injuries remained unchanged at 
3; that for permanent partial disabilities increased slightly from 50 
to 52, accompanied by a slight increase in days lost per injury from 
795 to 824; and temporary total disabilities showed practically no 
changes. Axle works, nails and staples, and woven-wire fence depart- 
ments had no deaths or permanent total disabilities in either 1934 
or 1935. Unlike the departments in the melting and rolling class, 
the proportion of such disabilities in finishing departments were 
uniformly low. 

A similar difference is found in the comparison of the distribution 
of permanent partial disabilities. Except for bolts and nuts, cold 
drawing, galvanizing and tinning, stampings, and wire-drawing de- 
partments, the rates were relatively low. Only 5 types of departments 
experienced decreases, and among these the wire-drawing departments 
ranked high in 1935, with 108 such disabilities per 1,000 injuries. 

The departments in the service and maintenance class presented 
the most serious experience in both death and permanent total, and 
permanent partial disabilities. The proportion for the first type of 
disability increased from 31 to 34, and for the second from 97 to 113. 
Electrical departments had a sharp decrease in death and permanent 
total disabilities in 1935 as compared with 1934, from 94 to 51, but a 
sharp increase occurred for yards and transportation departments, 
from 24 to 53. 

In general, the proportion of permanent partial disabilities for the 
departments in the service and maintenance class remained uniformly 
high, that of yards and transportation being the highest in all the 
departments of the industry in 1935. Similarly outstanding were the 
average time losses per temporary total disability, with 47 days in 
power-houses, 45 in yards and transportation, 38 in electrical, and 32 
days in mechanical departments. Docks and ore yards, which ex- 
perienced nothing but temporary total disabilities in both 1934 and 
1935, had sharp reductions in time loss, with a drop in the average 
length of disability from 55 days in 1934 to 10 days in 1935. 


107412—36——3 
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Experience of a Select Group of Establishments 


THE experience of a select group of establishments with a large man- 
hour exposure presents a sharp contrast to that of the industry as a 
whole. This group’s frequency rate of 6.3 for 1935 is less than one- 
third that of the industry as a whole. As against an all-industry de- 
crease from the rate of 19.42 in 1934 to 17.14 in 1935, the rate for this 
group declined from 8.1 to 6.3. 

The establishments in this group have been interested in safety and 
accident prevention since about 1906. As table 6 shows, the frequency 
rate of 60.3 for 1913 had decreased to 23.1 by 1920, and by 1935 had 
reached the low figure of 6.3. If the injury experience of the industry 
as a whole had been as favorable as that of this group in 1935, there 
would have been only 5,006 disabling accidents instead of 13,622, or 
8,616 fewer. Both groups produce a large variety of products, so 
that the big difference is not explainable on the basis of specialized 
processes. 

In addition to showing the progress made by this group of estab- 
lishments since 1913, table 6 gives frequency rates by causes of in- 
juries. The cause responsible for more injuries than any other was 
hand tools and handling of objects, with injuries caused by objects 
dropped in handling recurring most frequently. It is in injuries 
caused by hand tools and handling of objects, however, that the most 
drastic decrease in the frequency of injuries was made since 1913, 
when nearly 27 men were disabled for every million hours worked. 
The rate of 2.5 in 1935 is the lowest for any year shown. 

The accompanying chart illustrates a significant point, well worth 
the attention of management. It shows that the greatest progress in 
the reduction of disabling injuries was made in the elimination of 
causes other than machinery. From what is known of the type of 
safety work carried on by this select group, the progress it has made 
in the elimination of injuries traceable to the personal element demon- 
strates what can be accomplished by management when it prosecutes 
accident-prevention work as a managerial function instead of hiding 
behind the excuses of ‘‘carelessness” or ‘‘proneness to accidents’’ of 
workers. 
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~ FREQUENCY RATES FOR DISABLING INJURIES 


IN A SELECT GROUP OF IRON AND STEEL ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY CAUSES OF INJURIES 
I913 TO 1935 
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Table 6.—Frequency Rates for Disabling Injuries in a Select Group of Iron and 
Steel Establishments, 1913 to 1935, by Causes of Injuries 








Cause of injury 1913 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
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Table 6.—Frequency Rates for Disabling Injuries in a Select Group of Iron anc 
Steel Establishments, 1913 to 1935, by Causes of Injuries—Continued 


—-—— 








Cause of injury 1913 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1931 | 1982 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
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Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Building 
Trades, May 15, 1936 


By Frorence Pererson and C. F. Ravrsa of the Burnavu or Lasor Sratistics 


HE 1936 index of union hourly wage rates for the building trades 

was 5% percent higher than in 1933, at which time it was the 
lowest since 1924. During the last 3 years, the index of union hours 
decreased about 4% percent. The index of union wage rates in effect 
on May 15, 1936, in the 70 cities covered in the study, was 91.6, based 
on the 1929 rates as 100. The index of union hours was 89.8. The 
average rate of wages in 1936 was $1.223 per hour; the average 
number of hours provided for in the union agreements was 38.7 per 
week. 

Based on their respective levels in 1929, the average rate of the 
helpers and laborers was comparatively higher in 1936 than that of 
the journeymen, the index for the former being 93.4 and for the 
latter 91.4. The upward movement in average wage rates for helpers 
and laborers during the last 3 years is even greater than the 1929-36 
comparison indicates, as the index for this group dropped to 85.2 in 
1933 as compared to 86.9 for journeymen. 

The 1936 average rate for journeymen was $1.294 per hour and 
that for helpers and laborers was $0.833. Helpers’ and laborers’ 
scales of hours averaged about 1 hour a week more than those for 
journeymen—39.6 as compared with 38.5. Three percent of the 
journeymen covered in the 1936 survey had wage rates of less than 
$1 an hour, while about 31 percent had rates of $1.50 or over. About 
2 percent of the helpers and laborers had rates under $0.50 an hour 
and 16 percent had rates of $1 or over. 

Almost 30 percent of all the building-trades members covered in 
both years’ studies had wage increases between 1935 and 1936, while 
less than 1 percent suffered decreases. There were relatively few 
changes in the scales of hours per week between 1935 and 1936, 
about 2 percent of the entire membership being affected by increases 
and about the same proportion by decreases. 


Scope and Method 


Unton scales of wages and hours in the building trades ' have been 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 1907. 


' The annual survey includes all the principal trades in which payment of wages is customarily made on 
& time or hour basis. Recently these have been, in addition to the building trades, the printing trades 
(book and job shops and newspapers), bakery trades, longshoremen, street railway and bus motormen, 


and truck drivers. Reports on the 1936 surveys for these other trades will appear in subsequent issues of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 
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The early studies included 39 cities. The coverage was gradually 
extended until, in the period from 1934 to date, 70 cities were included 
in the annual survey. These cities, located in 38 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are: 


Alabama: Birmingham. Montana: Butte. 
Arkansas: Little Rock. Nebraska: Omaha. 
California: Los Angeles, San Francisco. | New Hampshire: Manchester. 
Colorado: Denver. New Jersey: Newark. 
Connecticut: New Haven. New York: Buffalo, New York City, 
District of Columbia. Rochester. 
Florida: Jacksonville. North Carolina: Charlotte. 
Georgia: Atlanta. Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
Illinois: Chicago, Moline, Peoria, Rock bus, Dayton, Toledo, Youngstown. 
Island. 3 Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 
Indiana: Indianapolis, South Bend. Oregon: Portland. 
Iowa: Davenport, Des Moines. Pennsylvania: Erie, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
Kansas: Wichita. burgh, Reading, Scranton, York. 
Kentucky: Louisville. Rhode Island: Providence. 
Louisiana: New Orleans. South Carolina: Charleston. 
Maine: Portland. Tennessee: Memphis, Nashville. 
Maryland: Baltimore. Texas: Dallas, El] Paso, Houston, San 
Massachusetts: Boston, Springfield,| Antonio. 
Worcester. Utah: Salt Lake City. 
Michigan: Detroit, Grand Rapids. Virginia: Norfolk, Richmond. 
Minnesota: Duluth, Minneapolis, St.| Washington: Seattle, Spokane. 
Paul. West Virginia: Charleston. 
Missouri: Kansas City, St. Louis. Wisconsin: Madison, Milwaukee. 





As far as possible, the rates collected were those actually in force 
on May 15. Interviews were held with 1,265 union representatives 
and over 2,000 quotations of rates were received. The union mem- 
bership covered by these scales of wages and hours in these 70 cities 
was approximately 342,000. 

Definitions.—A union scale is a scale of wages and hours agreed to 
by an employer (or group of employers) and a labor organization for 
persons who are actually working or would be working if there were 
work to be done in that locality. A union scale usually fixes a limit 
in one direction, that is, a minimum wage rate and maximum hours of 
work with specific provisions for overtime. 

The union may (1) be either an independent local union or one 
affiliated with a national or international federation, (2) be an organi- 
zation embracing one craft or more than one craft, or (3) have a 
contract with only one employer or more than one employer. 

A collective agreement is a mutual arrangement between a union 
and employer (or group of employers) regarding wages and hours 
and other working conditions. Collective agreements are usually 
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written and signed by both parties. Sometimes, however, there is 
merely an oral agreement. The Bureau has included scales in oral 
agreements only in those cases where there was clear evidence that the 
rates were actually in effect. 

Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in the trade for 
a definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade, 
and receiving instruction as an element of compensation, is considered 
an apprentice. Scales for apprentices are not shown. Scales for 
helpers in a number of trades are given. In some trades the work of 
helpers is performed at least in part by apprentices. Whenever it 
was found that helpers’ work was done largely by apprentices, the 
rates for such helpers were omitted. 

No rates are given for strictly supervising foremen or for individuals 
who are paid unusual rates because of some personal qualification as 
distinct from the usual trade qualifications. 

Union rates and actual rates—As mentioned above, the rates of 
wages and hours shown in this report were obtained from union busi- 
ness agents, secretaries, and other officials of local unions in the 70 
cities visited. Over 60 percent of the rates were taken from written 
agreements. In many cases, however, there is only an oral agreement 
between the union and the employer. Where no written records were 
on file in the union office, the Bureau representative listed the rates 
on a schedule which the union official then signed. If the Bureau 
representative had any reason to doubt the accuracy of these rates, 
he made further inquiry from persons who might be informed about 
the situation. It is believed that the rates listed in this report 
accurately represent the union scales in force on May 15. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that these rates are in all 
cases the actual wages paid or hours worked. The union scale 
usually fixes the minimum wages and maximum hours. More ex- 
perienced and skilled workers may earn more than the union rate. 
This is especially true during periods of prosperity, when a plentiful 
supply of jobs creates competitive bidding for the better workmen. 
In periods of depression, in order to spread or share available work, 
actual hours worked are sometimes less than those provided in the 
union agreement. Where such a share-the-work policy was formally 
adopted by the union and in effect for the majority of the members, 
the adjusted scale of hours is used in this report rather than the 
theoretical scale appearing in the written agreement. 

Union rates and prevailing rates.—It should be remembered that the 
rates quoted are for union members and for jobs worked on a union- 
contract basis. Union strength varies in the different cities and 
trades. Where practically all the workers of a particular trade belong 
to the local union, the union rate quoted is equivalent to the prevail- 
ing rate in the community. If only a few of the craftsmen belong to 
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the union, the union rate may not be the actual prevailing rate. No 
attempt has been made in this study to discover what proportions 
of all the workers in each occupation, in each city, are members of 
their respective unions. 

Averages.—The averages for each trade given in this report are 
weighted according to the number of members in the various local 
unions. Thus the averages reflect not only the specific rates provided 
for in union agreements but also the number of persons presumably 
benefiting from these rates. 

Index numbers.—Index numbers shown in former reports on union 
scales of wages and hours, were obtained by dividing the average rates 
for each year by the averages for the base year and multiplying by 100. 
The averages used in each case were weighted according to the number 
of members for that year in each local union covered by the reported 
rates. These weights therefore changed from vear to year with 
changes in membership. Such an index, in which the changing union 
membership is an important factor, is somewhat misleading. Thus, 
for instance, if the membership of high-rate unions increases or the 
membership of low-rate unions decreases, the index will rise even if 
there is no change in the wage or hour rates of the individual unions. 

In order to eliminate the influence of such changes in membership, 
which obscure the real changes in rates of wages and hours, a different 
method has been used in this revised index. In the present series 
of index numbers (with the exception noted below), the percent of 
change from year to year is based on averages computed from identi- 
cal unions that reported for both years. The membership weights 
in both of the averages used in each year-to-year comparison are 
those reported for the second year. The index for each year is 
computed by multiplying the index for the preceding year by the 
ratio of the averages so obtained. 

The index numbers for the years 1907 to 1921 had been computed 
by this method and those: published for years since 1929 have been 
recomputed. It was impossible to make the revision for the period 
1921 to 1929 because necessary data were not available in the Bureau’s 
files. Since the union-membership changes during these years were 
relatively slight, it is believed that the margin of error due to lack 
of revision of these index numbers is not serious. 


Trend of Union Wages and Hours Since 1907 


Tue index of union wage rates in the building trades steadily 
advanced from 1907 to 1931 with one exception—the year 1922. 
From 1907 through 1917, the index rose almost uniformly by one to 
two points each year. With rising prices attendant upon our entry 
into the World War, the index of wage rates increased almost 11 
percent between 1917 and 1918, almost 15 percent in 1919, and 35 
percent in 1920. The post-war depression led to a drop of about 
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6 percent in 1922, but the following year the index rose more than 
10 percent. From 1923 the index steadily advanced, until 1931 when 
the peak was reached—an index of 104.5 based on 1929 as 100. The 
wage rates declined during the next 2 years, dropping to an index of 
86.8 in 1933. Since then there has been a steady rise, reaching an 
index of 91.6 in 1936. 

The hours per week provided for in union agreements have steadily 
decreased since 1907. The rate of decline has been much greater during 
recent years. ‘The index of hour scales decreased 9 percent during the 
22-year period 1907 to 1929, but declined over 10 percent during the 7- 
year period from 1929 to 1936. 


Table 1.—Indexes of Union Scales of Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in 
the Building Trades, 1907 to 1936 
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Changes in Union Scales Between 1935 and 1936 


THERE was a decided upward movement in union wage rates be- 
tween 1935 and 1936. Almost 30 percent of all the building-trades 
members covered in both years’ studies had wage increases between 1935 
and 1936, while less than 1 percent had decreases. The journeyman 
trades in which large proportions of members were affected by wage- 
rate increases were: Asbestos workers, with 38 percent of the union 
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members receiving increases; carpenters, with 36 percent; painters, 
with 40 percent; and steam and sprinkler fitters, with 37 percent. 
Composition roofers had more members (7.1 percent) receiving 
decreased rates than any other skilled trade. These decreases seemed 
to be from rates of a dollar an hour to rates of less than a dollar, since 
the proportion in the higher-wage brackets remained about the same 
during the 2 years. 

A greater proportion of helpers and laborers (42.4 percent) than of 
journeymen (27.6 percent) received wage-rate increases. Table 2 
shows the number of wage quotations, the number of changes, and the 
percent of union membership having increases, decreases, or no 
change in rate. 


Table 2.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, and Percent of 
Members Affected, May 15, 1936, as Compared With May 15, 1935 

















Num- | Number of quotations | Percent of union mem- 
ber of showing— bers affected— 
quota- 2 
Trade _— 
In- De- No In- De- No 

= crease | crease | change | crease | crease | change 

All building trades_....................---..- 1, 922 362 55 1, 505 29.8 0.9 69.3 
——SSS=z= 

PS eee tS eee 1, 570 292 41 | 1,237 27.6 -8 71.6 
As I cc wthint sailinn dda ick ie 46 18 1 27 37.8 .9 61.3 
SERENE aa ee: 70 12 1 57 6.9 6 92.5 
SEE SE EE 88 20 1 67 35.7 .6 63.7 
Cement OS EET a ea 61 ll 0 50 21.9 0 78.1 
Electricians, inside wiremen...._......._- 76 8 0 68 28. 1 0 71.9 
Elevator constructors. .................-. 92 21 0 71 18.9 0 81.1 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. -.-_-__- 127 20 1 106 10.0 .8 89. 2 
SEE STE a ae 50 13 0 37 20.8 0 79. 2 
Granite cutters.....................-.-.-- 38 2 2 34 1.0 re 98.3 
Daltnoctth Gihcanktnghecessekaaus 68 14 4 50 22.0 1.2 76.8 
Marble setters. ...........<......._.._._. 60 ll 2 47 8.0 .8 91.2 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. __..._____-. 45 4 1 40 3.5 .9 95. 6 
EER TT METI ES Sey ie 75 15 2 58 39. 5 .3 60. 2 
hs. tebc Mtincccshudaccésicd<ill 66 10 4 52 8.1 3.1 88.8 
Plumbers and gas fitters.................. 70 ll 6 53 25. 6 1.3 73.1 
pee GemaeaeagR ite Ee Spam © ee eee ce ae ee 

Ol ee 1 1 , ; 
iS isd ds haga odkn ok eens 55 15 3 37 18.3 3.5 78. 2 
SP ehe OTE eee 57 12 2 43 18.7 3.8 77.5 
Steam and sprinkler fitters........ ._.... 8&4 13 6 65 37.2 L1 61.7 
Stonecutters...............-............. 56 3 0 53 15 0 98. 5 
PON IID si na didn ~ < cc tbsds dos ods 64 9 0 55 10.0 0 90.0 
Structural-iron workers. _...............- 90 18 0 72 21.7 0 78.3 
pele Bibbs db dus a accdn dss 23 046- 60 13 2 45 15.9 1.6 $2.5 
oe and laborers..................._____- 352 70 14 268 42.4 1.6 56.0 
uilding laborers....... .............___.. 68 17 3 4y 53. 6 .9 45.5 
Composition roofers’ helpers... ._....___- ~ 5 0 3 36. 7 0 63.3 
Elevator constructors’ aes i ih a ell 79 20 1 58 17.1 1 82.8 
Hod carriers (1asons’ te Bas sib debts 52 re) 4 39 39.4 .9 59.7 
Marble setters’ helpers............._.___. 24 1 i 22 1.0 1.5 97.5 
Plasterers’ laborers................__.___- 43 6 3 34 38.0 9.6 52.4 
Plumbers’ laborers...................__-- 9 1 0 8 19. 5 0 80.5 
Steam and ae fitters’ helpers. __..-. 40 4 1 35 3.5 .4 96. 1 
Tile layers’ helpers.................__.__- 29 7 1 21 13.6 .8 85. 6 


























Table 3 indicates that there were relatively few changes in the 
scales of hours per week between 1935 and 1936. About the,same 
proportion of the entire membership (around 2 percent) was affected 
by increases and by decreases. The trades most affected by increases 
in scheduled hours were engineers, elevator constructors and their 
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helpers, composition roofers, and building laborers. Trades most 
affected by decreases in hours were lathers, mosaic and terrazzo 
workers, plasterers, and plasterers’ helpers. 


Table 3.—Number of Changes in Union Hour Quotations, and Percent of 
Members Affected, 1936 as Compared With 1935 















































Num- | Number of quotations | Percent of union mem- 
ber of showing— bers affected 
Trad tions } 
» comper- 
ab. In- De- No In- De- | No 
ae crease | crease | chamge| crease | crease | change 
| 
} 
| 
All building trades__- Gaon 1, 922 92 81 | 1,749 2.6 2. 95.4 
Ne oo cameccocunennes 1, 570 70 65 | 1,435 1.7 L8| 6.5 
workers. ........._-.--......... 46 1 1 44 mic 0 | 97.8 
Bricklayers................-....--------- 70 1 3 66 6 | 8 98. 6 
Carpenters.........................------ 88 3 5 80 1.4 | 11} 97.5 
Cement finishers_.......................- 61 3 2 56 2.3 47| 93.0 
eras ete wiveenn pbb db-dedeebs 76 7 1 68 43) 30) 927 
Elevator constructors -_-............._._- 92 13 3 76 7.6 | 1.0 91.4 
Engineers, porta Dertenis and hoisting _._...__- 127 7 8 112 82) 37 88.1 
SEE tiiptnetdttsnenen-cccadenene-ar 50 3 1 46 3.5 2.3 | 04.2 
Sine auitace SS ae 38 0 4 34 0} 39) 96.1 
a ata ll a 68 3 4 61 1.0 99; 89.1 
o Gee Sl votes BEES eee cre 60 0 2 58 .0 | 1.0 99.0 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers. .---_.....-- 45 0 3 42 0} 61 93. 9 
SS SESS & SS ae 75 2 0 73 4 0 99. 6 
Na hal a 66 2 4 60 2.0 8.9 89. 1 
Plumbers and gas fitters. _........._....- 70 5 3 62 1.4 4.2 04.4 
Roofers, composition._...............-.-- 41 3 1 37 6.3 .7 93.0 
Roofers, slate and tile...................- 31 1 2 28 3.0 1.9 95. 1 
Sheet-metal workers. .................-..- 55 2 3 50 7 1.3 98.0 
Sign painters..._.....................-.-. 57 2 2 53 21 3.0 94.9 
Steam and sprinkler fitters. _........_.._- 84 6 2 76 2.2 4 97.4 
Stomecutters_..................-....-.-- 56 4 0 52 1.7 .0 98.3 
tl RN, i ll 64 0 2 62 .0 .6 99.4 
Structural-iron workers. -............-.--- 90 2 7 81 1.1 1.8 97.1 
i idinsnacocedpeossbysducsssenery 60 0 2 58 .0 9 99.1 
Hel and laborers. ..................--.-.- 352 22 16 314 7.5) 323.4 89. 1 
Building laborers Dhiibaodadphasonussebdcen 68 6 5 57} 127) 43 83.0 
Composition roofers’ helpers. -_.......... ~ 0 0 8 .0 .0 100. 0 
Lee ee 79 ll 3 65 5.4 | 1.4 93. 2 
Hod carriers (masons’ tenders) -_.-.__--_- 52 1 2 49 fh | 1.3 98. 5 
Marble helpers. __..............-- 24 0 1 2 .0 1.0 99.0 
7 LE 43 1 3 39 6 | 7.8 92.0 
Plumbers’ laborers... ..................-- 9 0 0 4 0} .0| 100.0 
Steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. -_-_. 40 3 1 36 4.7 | 5 94.8 
Tile helpers...................---. 29 0 1 238 .0| 5) 8.5 
| 





Wages and Hours in 1936 
Average Union Wage Rates and Hours 


CERTAIN anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates between 
2 years, when such averages reflect not only the actual rates provided 
for in the agreements but the number of union members for that year 
in each local union covered by the reported rates. By and large it 
would be expected that a general increase in actual rates would be 
accompanied by an increase in the average rate paid to union members, 
but if union membership increases most (or decreases least) in the 
lower-paid crafts or in areas with less-than-average rates, the average 
of the rates paid to all union members may go down. Conversely, 
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the average rate may increase in spite of a downward swing in actu! 
rates if union membership declines sufficiently in the lower-paid crafis 
or in areas where lower-than-average rates are paid. 

For the trends of actual union rates, the tables of indexes should 
be consulted (tables 1 and 8). For a measure of the wage and hour 
status of all union workers engaged in these trades at a particular 
time, the average rates should be used. Thus the changes in the actual! 
union rates in the building trades in the cities covered (as indicated in 
table 1) resulted in an average increase of 3.6 percent between 1935 
and 1936. On the other hand, the average rate of all union members 
in the building trades and cities covered increased about 1.6 percent 
(or $0.019). The average hourly rate for the journeyman trades 
increased $0.038, and for the helpers and laborers $0.025. (The 
smaller increase in the average for all trades than in the average for 
either the journeymen or helpers and laborers is due to the higher 
rate of increase in membership between 1935 and 1936 in the lower-paid 
group. The membership increase for laborers and helpers was 48 per- 
cent, for journeymen 6 percent.) 

The portable and hoisting engineers had the highest average rate in 
1936 ($1.447), bricklayers the next ($1.411). Although the building 
laborers received, on the average, the lowest rates in 1936 ($0.795) of 
any of the building trades, this represents a 7-cent increase over the 
average prevailing in 1935. Other significant increases in average 
rates between the two years were: Carpenters $0.073, engineers 
$0.064, painters $0.053, tile layers’ helpers $0.052, steam fitters $0.043, 
asbestos workers $0.041, plumbers $0.037, and lathers $0.035. 

Decreases in average hourly rates between 1935 and 1936 occurred 
in several trades, particularly those of glaziers, stonemasons, stone- 
cutters, marble setters’ helpers, and steam and sprinkler fitters’ helpers. 
It would appear, however, that most of these decreases in averages 
were due more to changes in membership than to decreases in actual 


wage rates, since these trades showed more wage quotations with in- 
creases than with decreases (see table 2) and the indexes for these 


trades computed on comparable data show increases (see table 8). 
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Table 4.—Average Union Wage Rates and Hours in Building Trades in 70 
Cities, May 15, 1935, and May 15, 1936 
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1 Includes also plumbers’ laborers and composition roofers’ helpers, not shown separately because of the 
small number of quotations obtained for these trades. 


Distribution of Members by Wage Rates and Hours 


Table 5 indicates that in 1936, 3 percent of the journeymen had 
rates of less than $1 an hour and about 31 percent had rates of 
$1.50 and over. In 1935 almost 5 percent had rates of less than $1 
and only 18 percent had rates of $1.50 and over. In 1935 the largest 
group of journeymen (28.5 percent) had rates from $1.25 to $1.375, 
while in 1936 the largest group (27.4 percent) had rates from $1.50 to 
$1.625. 

‘In 1936 only about 2 percent of the laborers and helpers had rates 
under $0.50 an hour, while in 1935 almost 44 percent had such rates. 
In 1936 over half (51.9 percent) of the laborers and helpers had rates 
from $0.875 to $1.125; in 1935 almost the same proportion (49.1 
percent) had rates in the lower brackets, that is, from $0.625 to 
$0.875. 
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Table 5.—Distribution of Members by Hourly Wage Rates, 1935 and 1936 


































































Laborers and helpers 
Classified hourly rate - 
1935 1936 1935 
Number of union members covered....................- 289, 269 271, 704 52, 637 35, 656 
Average wage rate per hour. ................-----.-..-- $1. 204 $1. 256 $0. $0. 808 
Percent of union members whose hourly wage rates 
were— 
EERE Sg cece AE A ey OEE ome ctl, epic Doed ti bah sere dant 2.1 4.4 
$0.50 and under $0.625.............-.-..------..--.- Oh: bs Gipetesas ons 11.0 8.6 
$0.625 and under $0.75...........---.-.-----------_- 0.1 0.1 16.7 23. 4 
$0.75 and under $0.875._....-........--.--....-...-- 1.3 1.5 16.1 25.7 
$0.875 and under $1_.....-........--.-.------.----.- 1.6 3.0 38. 2 19.2 
5 $1 and under $1.125_. -....-...-..-.---------.---.-- 17.3 20. 2 13.7 15.6 
; RY f° | 2 ee oe oe eee 14.5 14.4 1.0 3.1 
4 $1.25 and under $1.375._. ............-..----.--.---- 20.7 28. 5 1.2 |. ie. 
at $1.375 and under $1.50... .........-..-....--------.- 13. 4 DE Inecaceancann 
bf $1.50 and under $1.625__.........--..-.----.-------- 27.4 gt SE 
} $1.625 and under $1.75... ........-... _- Mteatad ho 2 2.6 |g Dea 
3 iain dis ltt Gudishdddss delggonddssbacatin 1.1 Ses. - soc-5.- 
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There was very little change between 1935 and 1936 in the weekly 
hours provided for in union agreements. In both years almost 8( 
percent of the union membership worked under agreements setting a 


40-hour week. 
19386 1985 


Average hours per week ..____.__._--.------------- 38.7 38.7 
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In 5 of the 24 journeyman trades, approximately one-half or more 
of the union members had rates of $1.50 or more; these 5 were the 
bricklayers (63.5 percent), engineers (49.4 percent), marble setters 
(55.2 percent), plasterers (54 percent), and slate and tile roofers (51.9 
percent). Of all the trades, portable and hoisting engineers had the 
largest proportion of members (17.6 percent) with rates of $1.75 and 
over. Rates of less than $1 were most prevalent among the glaziers 
(8.1 percent of the members), composition roofers (23.8 percent), and 
stonecutters (8.4 percent). 

About 38 percent of the union helpers and laborers had rates of 
from $0.875 to $1 per hour, and nearly 16 percent rates of $1 or over. 
Approximately one-half or more of the members had rates of $1 or 
more in 4 of these trades—plasterers’ helpers (52.2 percent), elevator 
constructors’ helpers (57.7 percent), steam and sprinkler fitters’ 
helpers (49.3 percent), and tile layers’ helpers (55.5 percent). Of all 
the trades the building laborers had the largest proportion of members 
(40.1 percent) with rates of less than $0.75. The distribution of 
union membership by wage rates is shown in table 6. 
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Table 6.—Distribution of Members in Each Building Trade by Hourly Wag: §Table 7.— 
Rates, May 15, 1936 
Percent of union members whose rates (in cents) per hour were— 
Aver- | 
age 50 | 62%! 75 100 |112%4| 125 |137%4| 150 |162 
Trade rate Un-| and | and | and ee and ume and | and | and at 175 
A a der | un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un-| un- | and 
50 | der | der | der | der | der | der der | der | der | der | over 
6244| 75 |87314| 100 |11234| 125 |13734| 150 |1624| 175 
All building trades..........._. $1, 223) 0.3 1.7) 26] 3.6] 7.2) 16.7) 12.5) 17.7| 11 al 23.3 2.2| 0.9 All building | 
J 1.204]... 1 1). 1.3} 1.6] 17.3] 14.5] 20.7] 13.4] 27.4) 26) 1.) (jg Jourme . 
workers. -.....-.- 1 EME me nh PRES TM” -...-| 15.8} 20.7] 24.6 zi 16. 3}.._.. “vt estos 
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Almost 80 percent of all the union members had agreements pro- 
viding for the 40-hour week. A greater proportion of the journeymen — oe 
than of the helpers and laborers had a week shorter than 40 hours, i. e., dite 
almost 20 percent as compared to 5 percent. Engineers had a larger Short 
proportion of their membership (8 percent) covered by the 48-hour aga 
provision than any other trade. The plumbers and gas fitters (16 ing “ | 
percent) and elevator constructors (11.4 percent) had the largest dam, a3 
proportion of members with 44-hour agreements. More painters , jes | 
(30.1 percent) than any other craft had a 30-hour week, the plasterers The 
and their helpers being next with slightly over 20 percent of their hilliaies 
members. The distribution of union membership by hours is shown lat} 
1In addi 
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Table 7.—Distribution of Members, in Each Building Trade, by Hour Scales, 
May 15, 1936 
: Percent of union members whose hours per week 
were— 
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1 There were no members with hours over 40 and under 44. 
2 There were no members}with hours over 44 and under 48. 
* Less than }o of 1 percent. 


‘Includes also plumbers’ laborers and composition roofers’ helpers, not shown separately because of the 
small number of Gucbedlonn obtained for these trades. 


Provisions in Union Agreements ” 
Hours Per Day and Days Per Week 


In NONE of the union agreements of the building trades in the 70 
cities covered by this study were the hours in excess of 8 in any 1 day. 
Shorter workdays occurred in 23 of the cities, the largest proportion 
being in cities west of the Mississippi River. Nearly all of the build- 
ing-trades workers in Denver had agreements providing for a 7-hour 
day, and in Seattle, for a 6-hour day. In Butte about half of the 
trades had the 6-hour day. 

The shorter workdays were about evenly divided between a 6- 
hour and 7-hour maximum. The union agreements of the painters, 
lathers, and plasterers provided for less than 8 hours a day in 12 of 
the 70 cities ; those of plasterers’ helpers and electricians in 10 cities; 

1 In addition to wage and hour scales described above. 
107412—36——_4 
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and those of carpenters in 7 cities. In other trades short workday. 
were less common, and there seemed to be no marked tendenc\ 
toward either the 6- or 7-hour workday. 

Working days per week in the building trades are usually limited 
to 5, though variations are more frequent than in the case of hours 
per day. There are still a few instances of working days restricted 
to 3 or 4 per week—a continuance from the depression when hours were 
drastically cut in order to spread work. Most of the variations of 
the 5-day rule, however, provide for a 5\%- or 6-day week, with the 
latter predominating. Most of the longer work weeks occur in 
southern cities. Although the 5-day week prevails in all of the 70 
cities, in only 18 cities were there no trades with the 5\- or 6-day 
week. 

The working week of elevator constructors exceeded 5 days in 25 
cities, that of engineers in 11 cities, electricians in 9 cities, and car- 
penters and sign painters in 8 cities each. A longer workweek for 
elevator constructors, which usually was on maintenance work, was 
about evenly divided between the 5%- and 6-day week, engineers 
and sign painters had a 6-day week in seven cities, electricians in 
six, and carpenters in but two. 


Overtime Pay and Restrictions on Overtime Work 


Overtime work in the building trades is almost invariably com- 
pensated at a higher rate than the regular pay. Occasionally as 
little as time and a third or as much as 2% times the regular rate 
is paid, but the usual overtime rates are time and a half or double time. 

In several trades a given rate decidedly predominates. The 
double-time rate is characteristic of the agreements of elevator con- 
structors, lathers, structural-iron workers, steam fitters’ helpers, and, 
to a lesser extent, sheet-metal workers. The double-time rate is 
approximately twice as frequent as the time-and-a-half rate in the 
agreements of carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, stonemasons, and 
steam fitters. The time-and-a-half rate prevails for painters, sign 
painters, and stonecutters, and is about twice as common as the 
double-time rate in the agreements of granite cutters, tile layers’ 
helpers, slate and tile roofers, composition roofers, and glaziers. 

Many restrictions, in addition to the penalty rate, are placed upon 
overtime work. Such restrictions are most common in agreements of 
granite cutters, sheet-metal workers, the painters’ group, and the 
trowel crafts. Overtime is quite frequently prohibited altogether 
under certain conditions, as, for example, while any member of the 
union is unemployed; or is restricted to cases of emergency or necessity 
such as when life and property are endangered. The latter is the 
rule for granite cutters and sheet-metal workers. An extreme ex- 
ample of this type of provision is the requirement of glaziers in Mil- 
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waukee that the contractor must pay the union a $50 permit fee for 
overtime, except for overtime on contract work or in cases when life 
or property is endangered. Overtime is sometimes prohibited when 


more than one shift is working. Frequently permission for overtime 
work must be secured from union representatives or, in a few cases, 


from a joint board. Unions which are attempting to change from a 
54- or 6- to a 5-day week often secure agreements placing a higher 
penalty on Saturday overtime or prohibit such work entirely. 

Where the usual penalty rate is time and a half, double time is 
sometimes required after a given hour. Midnight is the most fre- 
quent hour for such a change in rates, although earlier hours are 
sometimes set. In some cases a higher rate applies after a specified 
number of hours of consecutive overtime work, usually after 4 hours 
of overtime but sometimes after a shorter period. In one agreement 
the higher rate applied after 3 hours of overtime work in any 1 week. 

Regulation of overtime sometimes takes the form of setting a daily 
maximum of extra time for any worker; in the agreements in force 
in May 1936 the maximum varied from 2 to 6 hours a day. In other 
cases no daily maximum is set, but overtime is prohibited after a 
given number of hours of work in a week or month. 

Only rarely are the overtime regulations relaxed during the busy 
season. In one case the agreement provided that a permit from the 
union could be secured for overtime work at regular pay, and in a few 


cases the union representative could permit 1 hour a day of overtime 
work at straight pay during the busy season. 


Work on Sundays and Holidays 


Although work on Sundays is occasionally prohibited or limited to 
cases of real emergency, the usual practice in the building trades is 
to pay for Sunday work at double rates. Since time and a half is 
quite often paid for overtime work during the week, it is apparent 
that Sunday work in these cases is penalized by the requirement of a 
higher rate. 

Exceptions to the double-time Sunday rate were negligible for 
journeymen in the trowel crafts and for structural-iron workers, 
steam fitters’ helpers, lathers, and elevator constructors. Less than 
double time was paid in about 25 percent of the cases in the painting 
trades, in about 20 percent of the agreements for asbestos workers, 
and in 12 to 16 percent of the agreements for hod carriers, electricians, 
plasterers, carpenters, building laborers, granite cutters, stonecutters, 
and trowel crafts helpers. 

Holiday work is somewhat more strictly regulated than Sunday 
work. Exceptions to the double-time rate are less frequently allowed 
and holiday work is more frequently prohibited or limited to emer- 
gencies for which a permit must be secured. Labor Day is usually 
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protected as a holiday by stringent regulations of this kind. Tic 
asbestos workers are alone, however, in requiring triple pay for work 
done on Labor Day. 

The number of holidays ranged from 3 to 11, but more than half 
the agreements contained provisions covering 6 holidays—New Year's 
Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. Armistice Day was covered in 57 agreements, makinc} 
it only about one-sixth as frequent as the 6 holidays named above. 
Washington’s Birthday was named as a holiday in 47 cases, Election 
Day and Columbus Day in 28 cases, and Lincoln’s Birthday in 17 
cases. Ten other holidays were provided in certain agreements, most 
of these being State holidays such as Admission Day in California, 
and San Jacinto Day in Texas. The agreements for New York City 
and Boston had the most holidays. Workers in the building trades 
are not often paid for time off on holidays. 


Extra Pay for Special Contingencies 


Various extra rates are sometimes set to cover special condition: 
not governed by the regular, overtime, or holiday rates. The most 
common type of extra pay is that provided when workers are called, 
but not put to work. The minimum “call” pay is usually 2 hours’ 
pay at regular rates, though 1, 3, or 4 hours’ pay is sometimes speci 


fied. When weather or other conditions beyond the employer's 
control are responsible, this penalty is sometimes not exacted. In 
some cases when work is begun but does not continue through the 
entire working day, a minimum anivunt must be paid—usually hal 
a day’s pay, sometimes a full day’s pay. In some agreements whe 

less than a full day is worked, actual working time must be paid fo 
at double the usual rate. 

Waiting on the job for materials or for work is usually compensated 
at regular rates. Time spent waiting for pay, which in most case 
is paid to men on the job on a designated day of the week, is usually 
paid at straight time, although sometimes this applies only in cases o! 
lay-off or discharge. Less frequently, workers are paid time and : 
half or double time until wages are received. A time limit is usuall) 
set on the amount of delay permissible; after that time the men 
must stop work until the wages are paid, and such a stoppage is not 
considered a violation of the agreement. If the men are required t 
go to the main office for their wages, 1 hour’s pay and carfare are ofte1 
given. . 

Men on second or third shifts are frequently given an hour’s bonus 
The minimum “call” pay and minimum starting pay for night-shift 
workers is usually double that given on the regular shift. An extr 
amount is also given in some cases for unsheltered or unusually 
dangerous work. Painters, for example, receive extra pay for work 
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above a certain height from the street and for using the spray machine. 
Engineers are usually given an extra amount for raising steam before 


regular working hours begin. 


Employment of Disabled and Older Workers 


‘he 
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Partially disabled and older workers are permitted to work for 
less than the regular scale of wages. In order to protect the union 
scale, however, the conditions surrounding lower-paid work are usu- 
ally regulated by the union. In some cases a lower rate is specified 
in the agreement. or in working rules; more frequently the union, 
through its representatives, assumes responsibility for negotiating a 
rate for each case. In a few instances the rate is left to the determi- 
nation of the employer and the individual worker. 

Most agreements provide that a permit to work at a lower rate 
must be obtained from the union for each individual and, in the 
case of older workers, shall apply only to those beyond a definite age 
limit, usually 60 years of age. Occasionally such permits are 
restricted to persons who have had a required number of years’ 
membership in the union. In some cases handicapped workers are 
permitted to work only at odd jobs or as helpers. 

Very rarely has there been any effort to provide work for the older 
members. A novel requirement is that of the Painters’ District 
Council No. 9 in New York City, which provided that if 10 to 20 
journeymen are employed, at least one must be 55 years of age or 


over. If 20 or more journeymen are on a job, at least two must be 
of that age. 
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Work Done by Out-of-Town Contractors 


hy Since working conditions and wage rates in a community are 


affected by the standards of incoming contractors who bring in their 
own men, regulation of this type of work is of great importance to 
union members. Working for out-of-town contractors is prohibited 
in some cases, but more frequently it is discouraged by a requirement 
that local contractors must be given preference by the union. In 
some cases only foremen may be imported; in others all imported 
men must transfer to the local union which has jurisdiction. If the 
union with jurisdiction is unable to supply all the workers needed, 
however, outside workers may be brought in. In one case the local 
union concerned must first grant a permit for the importations. In 
many cases regulation takes the form of requiring at least 50 percent 
of the workers on a job to be local men. | 

‘The wage rate at which outside men may work is also regulated 
in the union agreements. In over 60 percent of the cases studied, 
jobs performed within the jurisdiction of a local union must be paid 
at the rates of that union. In about 35 percent of the cases the 
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workers receive whichever rate is higher, their own home rate or thie 
rate prevailing where the job is performed. In only a few cases 
were men permitted to work at their home rate regardless of its 
relation to the prevailing rates where the job was done. 


Members Accepting Out-of-Town Jobs 


From the workers’ standpoint, the chief problem in connection with 
out-of-town work is the added expense for transportation, room and 
board, and time lost while traveling to the job. Hence, the union 
agreements usually set minimum amounts to compensate workers for 
such expenses. 

Out-of-town work for local contractors is less frequently discouraged 
than work for incoming employers. In two cases, however, members 
were prohibited from accepting out-of-town work; in another the 
union in the city where the job was located must consent. In four 
cases workers could be sent out only if there was a shortage of men 
where the job was to be done. Frequently the agreements require all 
men going out of town to transfer to the local having jurisdiction. 
This sometimes applies only to jobs of longer than a month’s duration. 

About half of the agreements provide that men going to out-of-town 
work shall receive whichever rate is higher—their home rate or the 
prevailing rate where the job is done. In a third of the agreements 
they are to receive their home rate, while in the remaining cases they 
are to be paid the rate of the local union having jurisdiction over the 
job. Since the former involve chiefly men going out of large cities 
where rates are above the level of nearby cities, and the latter largely 
men going from smaller towns to nearby cities where rates are higher, 
it can be said that men going out of town are usually paid whichever 
rate is higher. 

Sharing Work 


Two chief methods of sharing work are followed: Unemployment 
rosters may be set up by the union and jobs assigned to each worker 
in turn, or the work available at any one time may be divided equally 
among the union members. Although the operation of an unemploy- 
ment roster is relatively simple, there are many variations in the proc- 
ess of sharing work already existing. In one city the carpenters divide 
the available work into 4-hour shifts, but a more common procedure is 
for the days or hours per week to be drastically reduced. In other 
cases alternate weeks are worked. Some agreements provide that 
such reductions in the regular working schedule shall be put into effect 
automatically whenever a given proportion of union members are 
out of work. 
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Apprentices 


The regulation of apprentices is important both to employers and 
toemployees. Employers wish to be assured of an ample labor supply. 
Employees, on the other hand, seek to protect their job opportunities 
and wages by controlling the number of apprentices. During times 
of severe unemployment employers and union agree that no new ap- 
prentices shall be taken on until employment opportunities are more 
numerous. Such prohibitions were in force in a few cases covered by 
this study. 

Every union regulating apprentices specifies the maximum propor- 
tion that these shall form of the total working force. This proportion 
is usually given as the ratio of apprentices to journeymen, but in 
addition a maximum is frequently set on the number of apprentices 
permitted to work on one job. One apprentice to three journeymen 
and one to five journeymen are the most common ratios, though 
instances were found with ratios as high as one apprentice for every, 
journeyman and as low as 1 to 15 journeymen. In some cases the 
agreement limits the number of apprentices to one or two to each 
job or shop. 

The minimum age for apprentices varied from 15 to 18 years. 
The maximum age was not more than 23 years, except in one 
case where 30 years was the upper limit. Sons of journeymen are 
usually given preference in applying for apprenticeships. Generally, 
apprentices must join the union either as soon as accepted or within a 
specified period after acceptance. When a probation period is estab- 
lished, apprentices are generally not required to join until the proba- 
tion period has elapsed. 

The term of apprenticeship sometimes varies within a trade. 
Carpenters, asbestos workers, stonecutters, and sheet-metal workers, 
however, have a uniform 4-year term; granite cutters a 3-year term; 
and marble, stone, and slate workers a l-yearterm. An apprenticeship 
term as long as 5 years was specified only for plumbers and painters, 
and then in a minority of the cases; 3 years is the most frequent term 
for these trades. 

The entrance wage rate for apprentices is, of course, proportionately 
lower for trades which have the longer terms. In most cases appren- 
tices start at about one-third the journeymen’s rate, with specified 
increases every 6 months or a year. In a few cases with 1-year 
apprenticeship terms, the starting rate was as high as 75 percent of the 
journeymen’s rate. When the term is long, starting rates are as low 
as one-fifth the journeymen’s scale. 

The machinery for regulating apprenticeship usually rests with the 
local union. In some cases, however, detailed regulation of the 
apprentice system is left to a joint board or committee. The sheet- 
metal workers secure uniformity throughout the trade through their 
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standard agreement. In some trades, as for instance the bricklayers, 
minimum standards are set in the constitution of the internation:\| 
union. When State laws regulate apprenticeship (as in Wisconsin) 
uniform requirements are, of course, imposed throughout the various 
trades in the State. 


Temporary Workers 


Because the closed union shop is the rule in the building trades, 
some provision must be made in case the union is unable to furnish al] 
the workers required. Employers are usually permitted to hire from 
any source in such circumstances, although a reasonable time must be 
given the union in which to supply the men needed. Occasionally a 
period considered “reasonable” is specified, usually 48 hours. though 
the time may vary from 1 to 3 days. 

In many cases temporary nonunion help may start work only if 
granted a permit card by the union; in others such persons may be 
employed only until union men are available, and in one case for only 
a day at a time. Occasionally such temporary workers must be 
discharged within 48 hours after the union’s notification that it is 
able to furnish the required workers. In two cases they need not be 
discharged until the job is completed. Another common type of regu- 
lation is the requirement that such new men must join the union at 


once or within a short period after being taken on, usually 1 day. 
However, because such a provision has the effect of increasing the 
available supply of union workers, some local unions refuse to accept 
such temporary help into the union. In many cases the union 
reserves the right to reject or accept such applicants; in others they are 
accepted only after having worked for a period of from 15 days to 3 
months, thus proving the need for additions to the local] labor supply. 


Other Provisions 


Piece work and subcontracting are usually forbidden to union mem- 
bers. In rare cases union members are permitted to do subcontracting, 
but only if they do not work as journeymen for the following year or 
if they have at least 5 years’ membership in the union. Employers 
in many cases are required to give work only to subcontractors who 
observe union conditions. 

There are numerous provisions relating to the amount of output 
and use of machinery. Many agreements embody a condemnation 
of restriction of output in any form. In a few, however, standard 
minimum production levels are set which may, in effect, become 
maxima. In the agreements of some trades, such as those of painters, 
are found provisions which limit the size of the brush or limit the kind 
of work on which spray machines may be used. In general, however, 
restrictive provisions are not found in building-trades agreements or 
working rules. 
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Although in most cases the workers reserve the right not to work 
with nonunion men, in only a few cases did the agreements stipulate 
that materials must be union-made. A few agreements carried a 
prohibition against the use of prison-made materials. 


Trend of Union Wage Rates and Hours in Each Building Trade 


Inpexes for each building trade from 1907 to 1936 are shown in 
table 8. Only one trade had a higher wage-rate index in 1936 than in 
1929—the portable and hoisting engineers with an index of 104.2. 
The journeyman trades with a 1936 wage-scale index less than 5 
points lower than the 1929 index were: Cement finishers (95.1), 
electricians (96.9), glaziers (95.5), lathers (95.5), plumbers and gas 
fitters (95.2), composition roofers (96.2), structural-iron workers 
(95.6). Journeyman trades whose wage-scale indexes were lowest as 
compared to their respective 1929 indexes were: Bricklayers (84.7), 
plasterers (86.1), sign painters (87.6), stonecutters (85.3), stonemasons 
(85.2). 

Of the helpers’ and laborers’ group, the building laborers’ wage 
scales showed the greatest increase since 1933, the index in 1936 being 
96:2. Tile layers’ helpers were next with a 1936 index of 95.9. 
Plasterers’ laborers and elevator constructors’ helpers showed the least 
improvement since 1929, their wage-scale indexes in 1936 being 88.2 
and 89.5, respectively. 


Table 8.—Indexes of Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Each Building Trade, 
1907 to 1936 
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Table 8. Indexes of Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Each Building Trade, 
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Table 8.—Indexes of Union’ Scales of Wages and Hours in Each Building 
1907 to 1936—Continued 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 





Benefit Services of National and International Labor 
Unions, 1935 ' 


EMANDS upon labor organizations for financial assistance to 
their members in the form of benefit payments for death, illness, 
nemployment, old age, disability, and other economic hazards, con- 
nued to be severe throughout 1935. The total amount paid for all 
pes of benefits, except strike pay, by organizations reporting to 
he American Federation of Labor was $26,108,606. Material changes 
) this feature of trade-unionism may be expected to follow the wide 
pplication and practical operation of Federal and State social-security 
gislation. But, as pointed out by the executive council of the Ameri- 
un Federation of Labor, the period when such modification may be 
xpected has not yet arrived, and until it does the benefit system of 
ierican trade-unions will be called upon to bear an appreciable part 
f the needs arising out of economic insecurity, illness, and death. 
Of particular interest in this connection is the amount paid out in 
nemployment benefits. Few unions attempt this form of trade- 
nion benefit because of the drain on union funds such insurance must 
ecessarily be, especially during periods of widespread unemployment. 
evertheless, 3 unions expended over a half-million dollars each in 
hat type of benefit during 1935, and 7 of the 17 organizations report- 
ig unemployment benefits paid out over $100,000 each. 
The following table shows the amount of money expended in death, 
ck, unemployment, old-age, and disability benefits and other forms 
relief or emergency needs. The data are from reports submitted 
national and international unions, and in some cases by local 
oups, to the American Federation of Labor. The money was not 
ecessarily actually disbursed by the national or international unions 
porting, as in many instances the payment of benefits is an obligation 
i the local unions, not the internationals.’ At the same time, not all 
nefits which are handled locally are reported to the office of the 
merican Federation of Labor. Consequently, the reported payments 












American Federation of Labor. Report of the Executive Council to the 56th Annua} Convention, 
mpa, Fla., Nov. 16, 1936 (p. 26). 
See Monthly Labor Review, January 1936 (p. 39): Trade-Union Benefit System. 
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probably do not cover all the money paid out in the form of heneg 
to trade-union members. 


Benefit Services of Standard National and International Unions, 1935 
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Name of organization 


Automobile Workers, International 
Union United. ._.___ . 
Bakery and Confectionery “Work- 
ers’ International Union of Amer- 


morbann? International Union, Jour- | 


cco cinetn au neta ties den secures eigen ain 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, International Brother- 
OE EE PLE EE, TREN 
Boilermakers, [ron Ship Builders 


and Helpers of America, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of_. 
a ot sae International Brother- 
hood of 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union_-__-- 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft 
Drink Workers of America, Inter- 
national Union of the United___- 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America__- 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association__-__ 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, 
International _- 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
of Railway --_..-- seams 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
U nited Brotherhood of_. be 
Carvers’ Association of North Amer- 
ica, International Wood 
Cigar Makers’ International Union 
Pll cn Eo stk epee 
Clerks, National Federation of Post 
( fice 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Railw ay 
Clerks’ International Protective As- 
sociation, Retail 
Clothing Ww orkers of America, Amal- 
gamated 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car-- 
Coopers’ International Union of 
North America_-_--_-- 
Electrical Workers, 
Brotherhood of._- 
Engineers, International Union of 
Operating ESS. eee Sy de tat 
Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International Photo............--- 
Fire Fighters, International Associa- 
tion of... 
Firemen and “Oilers, International 
Brotherhood of... ------ 
Foundry Employees, International 
haa thes isin caer os Sindee Oa 
Fur Workers’ Union of United 
States and Canada, International. 
Garment Workers of America, 
ities aan ip pete TE ad 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada___. 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, 
mage, ices aretind sapieate sitet, tte 
( Hass Workers’ Union, American 


International 


Granite Cutters’ International As- 
sociation of America, The-____- 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 

ers’ International Union, United__. 
Hod Carriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union of pemactaarins 
* International 


See footnotes at end of table. 





$33, 900 


104, 500 


11, 764 


? 301, 336 


75, 050 
20, 050 


Death | Sick 


| 
| 
50) 


| $114, 08 
48, 594 


| 
! 


200, 525 


21, 550 


ben apd 


2 130, 500 
450, 238 
1, 950 


5h, 00 
270, 729 


5, 100 


447, 667 


41, 725) __- 


#141, 011 


13, 225 


i choukae 


1, 965 
28, 650 
41, 750 

6, 000 
17, 400 
46, 188 


14, 970 


32, 300 


* 42, 459 
20, 000 








Unem- 
ploy- 
ment | 


§ 931, 117 





Old age 


Disa- 
bility 





| 


$450, 





Miscella 
neous 


$1, 976 


30, 72 


| 
791} -- 


24, 82Y 





15, 090 


108, 819 
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46,9 


41,1 


32,3 
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nefit Services of Standard National and International Unions, 1935—Contd. 












Name of organization 








a 


ste] and Restaurant Employees’ 
nternational Alliance and Bar- 
onders’ International League of 
merica-- ------ wa -2cens---------- 
thers, International Union of 
ood, Wire, and Metal_.....____- 
tter Carriers, National Associa- 
EN eS eee ae 
ographers® International Pro- 
wtive and Beneficial Association 
of United States and Canada._.__-. 
pmotive Engineers, Brother- 
5908 Of..n-asccasecccocece coceccece 
motive Firemen and Engine- 
men, Brotherhood of__............- 
hinists, International Associa- 


Brotherhood of. 
ble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Pubbers and Sawyers, Tile and 
farble Setters’ Helpers, and 
Terrazzo Helpers, International 
Association of 
sters, Mates, 
America, National Organization __ 

sat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
nen of North America, Amalga- 
“Ee eer penees 

stal Workers’ International Asso- 
jation, Sheet... _- 7 ei ee ct OE 

ne, Mill, and Smelter Workers, 
nternational Union of. .____- 

ne Workers of America, United _. 
piders’ Union of North America, 
nternational____- eee 
ysicians, American Federation of. 
nters, Decorators, and Paper- 
angers of America, Brotherhood 




























ing Cutters’ Union of the United 
tates of America and Canada____. 
sterers’ International Association 
the United States and Canada, 
oe TT RR ae 
mbers and Steam Fitters of the 
nited States and Canada, United 
——,., - ae 
ishers, Platers, and 
+o International Union, 
— B ooo) oe tae 


ab and En- 
avers’ Union of North America, 
nternational Plate............___. 
iting Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
— of North America, Interna- 
ip, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
/orkers of the United States and 


— International Brother- 
0 ee ee ee 
y Workers’ International Un- 
n of North America_.......__._. 
iroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of. 


le ens of America, 


iway oe ae 

malgamated 

ireet and Electric...........__._. 
way Mail gareeeeticn asians 
fe D an terproof 

orkers’ Association, * United 

te, Tile and Composition.._.__- 


te footnotes at end of table. 














Unem- 
Death Sick ploy- | Old age 
ment 
4 $82, 388) § $48, 675 
 — a ee 
207, 829) 2 126, 587). __.___ 

33, 600 10, 000 75, 000 pti 
S&S a, ne 
1, 062, 013 _ | $4, 770 

294, 536 16, 500} 285,350) _..____ 
SO EE 
3, 334 150 _ 

2 Sa ee 

ee ae Vee en or egemee 

§ 3, 231 ll 
1, 000, 000}. _ - | Sr ee 

212, 157 77, 634) 117, 649)__._____. 
111,414)... _.| 
10, 313] __- | ES Ses 
OR Te ods cowl. Lénins teh bbina de 
Bn hid cA netabbodddagecdidaedal 
AE Pe et 
RE OS Se 
18,000} 54,000) 53,000)... __- 
22, 625 Ee ARSE) 2a See 
oe ee ae eee fndianmed ee 
244, 044 44,995) 531,979] 183, 381 
ea =. a 
a oa. 750 
1, 777, 514; 155, 707|_-------- 602, 764 
ERD?! BREE RES (0 Ee 
4744, 433) § 61, 131)...--.--- 105, 000 
(TES Eee ae 
Ff ee Poe eee nse om 











| 








Disa- |Miscella- 
bility neous 
$225, 660 


$123, 550 
6 852, 898 
4, 500 


| 


1, 754, 941 





20, 000 


| 
8, 450| 
115, 71 











| 
9, 647 


oem 
| 
| 


1, 026) 


4, 510 
| 


10, 503 


2, 000 


5, 530 
49, 957 


137, 554 
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Total 


118, 600 
1, 535, 739 
2, 113, 126 

624, 586 


233, 839 


14, 866 


1, 850 


23, 150 
50, 550 


7, 559 
1, 000, 000 


407, 440 
25, 177 


112, 914 
19, 960 
19, 591 

3, 696 


45, 300 
236, 786 


37, 700 
27, 513 


7, 500 
1, 014, 992 


14, 000 


10, 180 
4, 340, 884 


1, 112, 767 


919, 015 
173, 662 


8, 600 
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Benefit Services of Standard National and International Unions, 1935 Cont; 7 
| Unem- | . = = 
Name of organization Death | Sick | ploy- | Old age | etna | Misce! 
bility | neous 
ment | | 
Sheep Shearers’ Union of North | | 
TE SERS NGL a ae eee $2 ry 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ . 
Union of North America, Interna- | 
EE ES Sas Seen 4 53, 112) 2 $24,831) $401, 163) 9, C0iis ii ..incs | 49 49 
Stone Cutters’ Association of North | 
America, Journeymen.._.._._____- 10, 700)... ._.- ntieacectes aflaela aero a 
Stove Mounters’ International | | | 
ee 9, 000). . . a See Neer g 9 
Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- y 
th SamMnice Reap ee aise 175, 875)__.-- ibe dd | $27, 200}- x 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journey- | 
Ss ee 3, 905 3 287) - - 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad_._-- 372, 135). _-- 2 4 2, 51 
Telegraphers’ Union of North Amer- | | ] 
ica, The Commercial........_____- 1, 325}... [ae eee Ol 
Textile Workers of America, United_ 12, 765) - - =) 3 dail ae 210, O01 
Tobacco Workers’ International Un- 
sks ill acielceieiatiia i haietntiiann eennnpemmarneies 1, 650 15, 556} - -- ms . ae 17,9 I 
a re my Union, International. 665,153} 65,879) 234, 79012, 366, 288| -.-----| 565, 182) 3, 897% 
Upholsterers’ International Union | 
of North America. -..-.-..........- PEs Ree pee A 38,000, 3 , 
Wall Paper Crafts of North America, | | | o Bn 
el ttteheenhannen cerca rtedemed 3, 600).........| 5, 000)..... = 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Associa- | he Cr 
tion, Amalgamated__.............- 400) GOR... 2 nafen ncn cosfasiessnn 6, 24 bal 
ace nemmesnentepsbansinneee er Ir } 
| SR a ES |12, 650, 303) 1, 047, 011'3, 356, 276/3, 684, 954/3, 379, 276) 1, 990, 787 26. 108 ay ue 
| B. =ia A: Sh Herr oe The 
1 Items do not in all cases add to the totals given, owing to the fact that the cents have been rounded of he te 
1 Includes disability benefits. ; 
3 Includes old-age pensions. Africa 
‘ Includes local union benefits. 
5 Paid by local unions. sto} 
§ Includes sick benefits. 
7 Includes unemployment benefits. The 
ll . and f 
Canadian Trade-Union Benefits, 1935 - 
£96 | 


MONG the 23 Canadian Central labor bodies, the 5 listed belo 

reported the payment in 1935 of $27,371 in trade-union benefits 

a decrease of $56,723 as compared with the expenditures in this con 
nection of 11 organizations reporting in the preceding year." 

Death benefits Other bencj 


deter’ 
to th 
to sw 
durin 








Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada___________- 72.0 ...... 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees_.__.____- 3, 205.16 $1, 076. (Rn a. 
Canadian Brussels Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Associa- Th 
Pia UeEEE eb baledanenhacesadenccat cet ae 110.00 -.--....2ond 
Civil Service Association of Alberta___..____________-- Bees © ...-....4 nail 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters. _______- 18, 730.00 _-_- ; * 
_ pu 
ee NET phneg As Oe ae Be A 26,295.16 1, 076. (i missi 
During 1935 the sum of $384,098 was reported disbursed by 71! F- 
local branch unions in the Dominion for the different classes of benefits Cl : 
indicated below. This amount is $96,977 less than the sum reported vr 
paid by 744 local branches in 1934. tre 
1 Data are from Canada, Department of Labor, Twenty-fifth Annual Report on Labor Organization 4 to t} 
Canada, pp. 194 and 197. ——. 
! Dat 


Ralph 
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—Conty Total bene@teciess<. sc. -.2 (ou sGe..... Rei. $384, 098 
a ES ey a en 46, 857 

; Unemployed benefits__-_-- -__- . oe Seen: F.C 
Strike benefite..........._.__-_- - mae 30, 771 

Sick and accident benefits._____________________. 114, 321 

Other benefits.._.._____- sek . ce 58, 524 


“ll The total expenditures for different classes of benefits by the inter- 
\\ li tional organizations for 1935 was $18,131,478, but how much of this 
‘0 mount was paid to the Canadian branches is not reported. 





Old-Age Pension Act of Southern Rhodesia, 1936 ! 




















LD-AGE pensions are payable under the Old-Age Pensions 

Act, 1936 (Act No. 34), recently passed in Southern Rhodesia, 
o British subjects who have attained the age of 60 and have lived in 
he Colony for 15 of the 20 years immediately preceding the date of 
heir application for pension. 

The provisions of the law apply to white and colored persons, but 
he term “‘colored”’ does not include the aboriginal tribes or races of 
\frica and persons of their blood living among them under tribal 
ustoms. 

The maximum pension payable to white beneficiaries is £48 per year 
and for colored pensioners £24. In no case may a pension be granted 
inan amount which, when added to the other income, would exceed 
£96 per year for whites and £48 per year for colored persons. In 
Jetermining the amount of any pension, consideration must be given 
to the ability of the husband or wife or any children of the applicant 
to support him, either entirely or in part. Pensions are not payable 
during periods in which the beneficiaries are in receipt of other allow- 
ances from public funds nor when they are living at public expense 
in a hospital, prison, or other Government institution. 

The Minister of Finance is responsible for administration of the law 
and appointment of the necessary officials to carry on the work, 
except that the commissioner of pensions shall be an officer of the 
J public service appointed by the Governor. All decisions of the com- 
|, 076.(( missioner are subject to appeal to the Minister whose decisions are 
by 71 final. 
sone Applicants for pensions are required to fill out the forms prescribed. 
sported Claims must be made to the district pension officer and any required 
evidence or information in support of a claim must likewise be fur- 
nished. The district pension officer reports on the application direct 
to the commissioner of pensions. Action is then taken by the com- 


“ounded of 


d beloy 
enefits 
his con 


ther benef 


L, 076.0 


nization il 





' Data are from Colony of Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette, No. 26, June 26, 1936, and report from 
Ralph J. Totten, U. 8. Minister to Union of South Africa, Pretoria, Sept. 12, 1936. 
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missioner as to the right of the applicant to a pension and the aioy), 
to be authorized. | 

Application for a pension made within 60 days of the date when tj, 
age requirement is fulfilled is payable retroactively to the date whe, 
the applicant reaches the pensionable age. Other applications accm, 
from the date on which they are made. In no case is any pensioy 
payable prior to January 1, 1937. 

If the commissioner is satisfied that a pensioner is drawing sums t) 
which he is not entitled or that the pension is larger or smaller tha) 
the amount authorized, the commissioner is empowered to rede 
or increase the amount payable. 













No! 
HI 


ru 
ment t 















. ; , L month: 
Failure, for a period of 6 months, to draw a pension that has bee, he U1 
granted, entails forfeiture of the right to receive it unless the Ministe; clud 





of Finance is satisfied that such failure is due to causes outside t}y 
control of the pensioner. If so, he may authorize payment of thy 
pension from the date of the last payment or from any other dat 
he may determine. The Minister may also suspend a pension becaus 
of misconduct of the pensioner, or may order the amounts due to be 
paid to a person other than the pensioner when this seems advisab); 







ai WO 









regula 

However, no pension may be assigned, transferred, or ceded by the fH) Fe 
recipient, nor may it be attached; in legal proceedings against a pen- ne 
sioner the pepsion may not be regarded as part of his assets. we 
Misrepresentation of facts to secure a pension is punishable by « Banu 
fine not exceeding £50, or imprisonment for not exceeding 3 mont)is, Heultur 
or both. Sums exceeding those to which a pensioner is entitled are Jp"! 
repayable by him or from his estate, if deceased, unless the Minister is ee 
satisfied that the pensioner received the money without knowing tha om 
he was not entitled to it. Supplementary payments of this kind ar In 






recoverable, without prejudice to the pensioner, by deductions from 1936 
future pension payments. 1938 
Every registrar of births and deaths is required to advise the Ry... 





commissioner of the death in his area of every person over 60 years 
old, within 7 days of the date the death is registered. These officers 
are also obligated to furnish any information on applicants that the 
commissioner requires. 

Regulations that are not inconsistent with the pension law and that 
will facilitate its administration may be made by the Governor. ‘They 
may provide for application forms, the time and manner of appeals in 
cases, the method of paying claims, and related matters. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 





Nonagricultural Employment in the United States 


HE continuous gain in employment since the spring of 1936 

raised the number of persons engaged in nonagricultural employ- 
ment to 31,680,000 in September 1936—an increase of 1,400,000 in 12 
months, based on the monthly estimates of total employment made by 
he United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. These figures were 
included in a press release of November 1, 1936, from the Office of 
he Secretary of Labor. 

The Secretary also reported that the gain in employment in non- 
agricultural industries since the low point of the depression (March 
1933) totaled more than 6,000,000. The estimates cover all persons 
4: work—employers, self-employed, and employees—in all types of 
egular nonagricultural employment, but do not include employment 
on Federal emergency work. 

The increases in employment since last May have been much greater than the 
normal seasonal movement in several important industry groups, notably in 
manufacturing and construction. The expansion in employment in all nonagri- 
cultural industries from May to September 1936 was larger than in the com- 
parable period in 1935 and nearly equal to the increase in employment that 


occurred between May and September 1929, when total nonagricultural employ- 
ment reached the pre-depression peak. 


In the following table the estimates of employment for September 


1936 are compared with previously published figures for May 1929, 
1933, and 1936, by major divisions of employment 


Nonagricultural Employment in the United States, May 1929, 1933, and 1936, 
and September 1936 
































Type of employment er May 1936 | May 1933 | May 1929 

Total employment (other than in creme and on 
Federal emergency work) ..............-...........-. 31, 683,000 | 30,948,000 | 26,312,000 | 35, 978,000 
lili ea i nithasieaiaieee 14, 539, 000 | 13,959,000 | 10,901,000 | 17,929,000 
Nh 29 58 es ds edd call ded 8,908,000 | 8, 512,000 , 363,000 | 10,083, 000 
EN RL A ETS ATE 758, 000 744, 000 567, 000 1, 038, 000 
ae ow 9 (including P.W.A. Ww Bsr ger e a eere 1, 588,000 | 1,428,000 | 1,121,000 2, 539, 000 
Transportation... . sa nacelaininiitadetlithe: tadrdshindianiad/cma niall 2,379,000 | 2,401,000 | 2,034,000 3, 147, 000 
TEETH: LE PETES Saree Tee 906, 874, 000 816, 000 1, 122, 000 
Distribution and other services.......................-- 16, 012, 000 | 15,880,000 | 14,566,000; 17, 187,000 
Trade and related industries... ...................-- 7,025,000 | 6,921,000 | 5,865,000 7, 368, 000 

Other employment, including finance, service, pro- 
fessions, and State and = government ial tle 8,987,000 | 8,959,000 | 8,701,000 9, 819, 000 
Federal Government (excluding emergency work) -.-.-.-- 1, 132,000 | 1,109,000 845, 000 862, 000 





' Preliminary figures. 
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Employment Opportunities and Vocational Guidang 


for the Deaf 


HAT are the vocational opportunities for the very dea! ay, 
the hard of hearing? What types of occupational tra ning 
should the schools offer for these handicapped persons? How can cag} 
pupil be properly guided into the field for which he or she is hey 
equipped? These are some of the problems with which many individ. 
uals and also the schools are at present confronted, and which ay 
dealt with in a recent report of the United States Office of Educatioy 
= “The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in the Occupational 
Field.” 

i the Civil Works Administration, the United States Office of 
Education was alloted funds with which to conduct a research projec 
on this subject. The project included a survey of the actual employ. 
ment status of deaf and hard of hearing persons, their success in tl 
occupations they follow, and the opinions of employers concerning 
them as workers. 

Early in 1934 a staff of 322 field agents made an intensive investiga 
tion in 44 different centers, located in 27 States and the District ¢ 
Columbia. In the course of the survey, data were secured from 19,5) 
persons of employable age of whom one-third were women. About 
one-half of the total number reported they were profoundly deaf and 
the other half stated they were hard of hearing. For 7,583 of these 
handicapped persons, reports were also obtained from their employers. 

Employment status.—Only 55.6 percent of those desiring employmei 
actually had jobs. However, when one takes into consideration tly 
fact that the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics average index 
of general factory employment for 1933 was only 69.0 as compared 
with 104.8 for 1929, the situation of these handicapped people was 
not so disproportionate. 

Men who stated that they could understand loud speech with or 
without an earphone seemed to be less successful in getting and 
holding jobs than those who were profoundly deaf. It is pointed out 
in the summary under review that possibly those who reported that 
they could understand loud speech without an earphone were indulg- 
ing in wishful thinking and were endeavoring to hide their disability. 
The adjustment of such handicapped persons is not easy in a situation 
which requires their taking directions quickly. Those who are frank 
enough to acknowledge their loss of hearing and who avail themselves 
of hearing aids are more likely to hold their jobs. 

One of the most important relationships shown in the study is that 











between school attainment and employment status. The trend 1s 
clearly upward in the percentage of employment as educational preps- 


| United States Office of Education, School Life, Washington, October 1936, pp. 43-44: Guidance of Dea! 





and Hard of Hearing, by Elise H. Martens. 
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stion is More extensive. During industrial depressions highly edu- 
ated persons frequently accept employment which in more prosperous 
imes goes to individuals with less academic training. Consequently, 
ose Who are not so well educated have to take low-grade jobs and 
ventually find themselves in the ranks of the unemployed. Undoubt- 

div this has some bearing upon the heavy percentage of joblessness 
mong those who ‘‘never attended school.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘funda- 
mental to education is the ability to profit by education, and, it is 
sumed, also the accompanying ability to get and hold a job.”” These 
acts have had their influence in the greater success of that portion 
of the deaf or hard of hearing who have had college or high-school 
raining. 

Types of occupation.—Over 250 general occupational activities were 
eported for the handicapped persons covered by the survey. Within 
hese general classifications is a much larger number of specific jobs. 

Arranged in a descending order of frequency of occurrence, as dis- 
losed in the survey, according to the 10 major groups used by the 
‘nited States Bureau of the Census, the occupational classes in 
vhich these handicapped persons were reported, are (1) machine 
operation and general labor; (2) manufacturmg and mechanical 
rades; (3) clerical occupations; (4) domestic and personal service; 
5) professional and semiprofessional service; (6) trade; (7) agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting; (8) managerial positions; (9) transportation 
and communication; (10) public service. 

Degree of hearing loss.—The degree of deafness naturally has an 
influence upon the types and range of occupations in which an indi- 
vidual ean be successful. In illustration, 45.6 percent of the men 
who were profoundly deaf were employed as factory operatives or 
unskilled workers; only 25.6 percent of those who were able to hear 
loud speech without a mechanical aid were reported in these occu- 
pational groups. However, about 15 percent of the men able to 

hear with or without a hearing appliance were engaged in trade activi- 
ties, and only 2.4 percent of those who could not understand speech 
at all were so employed. 

The proportion of operatives and laborers among the women who 
were profoundly deaf was 50.7 percent—even higher than the pro- 
portion among the men with a similar handicap; while the percentage 
among the women who were able to hear with or without an earphone, 
was found to be 14.8. These and other findings show that the greater 
the hearing loss the more restricted is the occupational range. 

Training versus occupation.—Ninety percent of the men with jobs 
had been prepared in a school for the deaf for one of the mechanical 
trades, but only 30.9 percent of them were reported as being engaged 
in these occupations. Over 45 percent reported they were employed 
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as operatives or laborers, yet only 4.2 percent had been trained , 


terist! 
such work. 
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The men reported as compositors were about one-third as many as the ny), 
trained for the work. There were actually employed approximately 6)\.-te, 
as many carpenters, three-eighths as many bakers, one-seventh as many cabin, 
makers, and one-fourth as many tailors and cobblers as there were persons train, 
for these specific occupations. For women, the lack of balance between traipi, 
received and occupation followed was equally great. 
















Employers’ comments.—Of 3,000 persons employed in a departmey 28 
store, 100 were reported deaf or hard of hearing. These handicap ould | 
persons were engaged in typing, bookkeeping, and comptometr I 4 of 
Their service was commended by their employer who pointed out tha; wee 
they are not subject to distraction by the noise around them. A pyy. wre 





roll clerk in another business organization was reported as an excelley 
lip reader, and some of his associates were not aware that he 
deaf. Another deaf man was rated by a county recorder as “one (| 
the very best copyists—an expert.’”’ Numerous other favorable stat. 
ments were made by employers relative to the deaf and hard-of-heariyy 
members of their personnel. Some employers stressed the dangers (' 
machinery for the deaf, but others were of the opinion that the sens 
of sight and sense of vibration of these handicapped workers are ; 
keen that they are conscious of hazard and are rarely the victins o/ 
accident. 

Many employers favor the use of hearing aids, the learning of |i 
reading, and of speech practice. 





hich 












In general, employers point predominantly to jobs of semiskilled or unskille 
nature as most suited to a person who has profound hearing impairment. As ov 
employer expressed it, “any routine position” in which the same operation is 
performed over and over again and in which there is little need for communicatio: 
seems to offer the greatest possibilities. Another indicated that the deaf wor 
best when given something to do at which they can work alone. ‘The deal ( 
not fit into groups,”’ it was claimed. ‘‘They are too frequently sensitive an 
uncooperative.” Still others pointed to the prohibitive amount of time needed 
in making adequate explanations. 


Need of guidance.—The above statements should not lead to tli 
conclusion that the possibilities of advanced training or of advance 
employment for deaf persons able to avail themselves of these ad- 
vantages should not be considered. In fact, 7 percent of the men, an’ 
nearly 13 percent of the women employed at the time the investigation 
was made were doing professional or semiprofessional work. | nd: 
vidual differences among the deaf pupils have as much significance 2s 
among those who can hear well. The abilities and interests of thes 
handicapped persons should be studied scientifically, ‘‘in order that 
the guidance given to each one may lead to the best possible selection 
of vocational activities.’ Proper guidance requires a knowledge 0! 
physical fitness, mental capacity, mechanical skill and personal clia!- 
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eristics. Cumulative data on these items are requisite in any 
jjdance program. 

The closer hearing acuity is to normal, the greater the employment 
portunities, especially for those who recognize their disability and 
se every possible means to offset it through hearing appliances, lip 
ding, and the preservation of the purity of speech. 

The installation of a well-organized personnel or guidance program 
advocated for every day school and every residential school for the 
eaf and hard of hearing. Included in the objectives of this program 
}ould be an analysis, both of the needs and abilities of the individual, 
nd of the local occupational opportunities. ‘‘Among the great tasks 
acing us in the education of all types of exceptional children is that 
§ finding the occupations in which they can serve happily and in 
hich a handicap may be transformed into an asset.”’ 
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Operations of Cooperative Credit Societies in 1935 











ower, | 

REDIT to the amount of over $24,000,000 was made available i: Mir pers 
1935 to 299,000 borrowers through cooperative credit socictia [Moses a 

for which reports were received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics fas but 
These reports show a steady increase in number of societies and i, The 
membership. The Bureau has not been able to make a general survey iieporti 





since 1933, and the data here presented are based on reports forwarded 
by State offices to which by law the credit unions of such States ap 
required to report annually, and on information furnished by tly 
Farm Credit Administration for credit unions organized under the 
Federal law. As the State laws vary as to details of the informatio, 
required to be reported, and not all States have such laws, the State 
data given in this article are not comprehensive. 

Information was received as to credit unions in 42 States and the 
District of Columbia. The State data cover societies in 23 States, and 
the Federal data include societies in 39 States and the District o 
Columbia. Altogether, 2,589 credit unions were reported, 2,122 o! 
which were organized under State laws and 467 under the Federal lav. 
The total membership reported was 597,609, of which 523,132 was for 
State societies and 74,477 for Federal societies. 
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Membership and Resources 


Massacuvusetts and Illinois, as in 1934, reported the largest State 
membership, 122,697 and 92,916 respectively. Illinois, however, hiad 
the greater gain in membership during the year, 37,377, as compared 
with 13,263 by Massachusetts. California also had a larger increase 
in membership than Massachusetts (15,225) and New York almost 
as large (12,844). Massachusetts, however, was still far ahead in 
membership, share capital, resources, and loans. A total of $34,882,647 
share capital was reported for the 2,589 credit unions, an average of 
$56 per member.' These societies had also accumulated reserves and 
guaranty funds amounting to $3,002,476. 

Only 8 States reported the amount of loans during the year, but the 
total loaned by 826 societies in these States and by 467 Federal 





1 § States did not report membership. 
1420 
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nieties amounted to $24,173,061. On the basis of the average of 
18,695 loaned per society, the amount loaned during 1935 by all the 
tate and Federal societies reporting would total over $48,000,000. 
)tstanding loans at the end of the year reported by all the societies 
taled $35,400,203. 

The funds loaned by these societies were obtained from the purchase 
y the members of shares in the society. As loans are restricted to 
embers, at least one share of stock had been bought by each bor- 
ower, generally at $5 or $10 a share. Credit unions provide credit 
pr persons who desire small loans for provident or constructive pur- 
oses and who generally have no banking connections. Each member 
as but one vote regardless of the number of shares he may own. 
The membership and resources of the societies in the 23 States 
porting and of the Federal societies, and also the total membership 
nd resources, are shown in table 1. Nearly one-third (31 percent) 
{ the societies and one-half (48 percent) of the membership were in 
he three States of Massachusetts, Illinois, and New York. They 
lso possessed over one-half (55 percent) of the total resources. The 
serves and guaranty fund of the societies in all the States reporting 


mounted to $3,002,476 or 6.1 percent of their combined resources. 


Table 1.—Membership and Resources of Credit Unions, 1935, by States 


State credit unions 
































| Number | Reserves 
State of credit | Member- Share and Total 
= unions re- ship capital guaranty | resources 
| ported for fund | 
| 
ii biceckcikiiinriatinbiie thin cune kinins | 92 26, 580 | $1, 661, 740 $70, 691 $2, 139, 707 
a a gp a ee ORES Pe 23 (*) 163, 276 11, 550 195, 278 
| EE a ee eee 64 12, 218 733, 706 73, 843 1, 148, 473 
inne: cn cbonamnenete 274 91, 491 4, 724, 470 203, 366 5, 166, 636 
MiG NEwSSWsccan cous cestecgessee 114 22, 209 1, 097, 815 72, 411 1, 247, 206 
a Pe ee 162 21, 701 815, 421 33, 097 2, 227 
OES bed BES ee 46 7, 688 336, 428 19, 001 369, 318 
Tl iticndésespemmpnannaiirdadeae 55 18, 260 1, 087, 073 123, 828 1, 249, 342 
CAG - dimdedisaentin aie a bduadnepan 18 (?) 227, 160 18, 617 266, 319 
ao Dye Sharcnhdntiot~wsadocitnmamad 22 7, 464 211, 777 8, 492 251, 943 
SII Soloedicsstdnteeptartegienndb-tom dasepenbie 315 121, 448 8, 150, 641 1, 019, 143 13, 985, 468 
EE TEBE ak STD Spit 73 14, 840 1, 081, 263 118, 874 1, 350, 579 
ES FE aS RR SE ape 195 34, 408 1, 694, 964 80, 893 2, 436, 351 
Db odccncukeagmescoeupennges 180 39, 040 2, 149, 183 102, 332 2, 389, 222 
DR tiendinaamaramuniipha weer 4 583 18, 751 572 21, 276 
Oh EA, A 163 17, 806 500, 426 22, 059 1, 827, 017 
iach denibiadeess apvapialciinhs gee 7 (2) 69, 336 4, 182 266, 290 
EE SES Al ach I 40 11, 265 482, 932 24, 004 536, 522 
Pies bcabuuanbaguvinedonnsa 151 61,533 | 6, 200, 683 792, 852 8, 126, 849 
| TT SS el Tae SE Rates 12 10, 823 680, 254 90, 021 2, 157, 065 
. 2 eee eee Rese 71 e 597, 296 27, 446 835, 050 
i inscnqncebegenanepocedocnse 27 2) 571, 469 43, 881 814, 980 
0 EE LLL 14 3, 775 190, 420 15, 680 , 950 
de Se 2, 122 523, 132 | 33, 446,484 | 2,976,835 | 47,964, 068 





' Data are for year ending June 30, 1935. 
"No data. 
' As of June 30, 1936. 
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Number Reserves 
State of credit Member- Share and 
unions re- ship capital guaranty 
ported for fund 
I bit Dieteth tee deattedes ctodesexa 3 93 $2, 306 $37 
SG eel a eT hr ee Rie aS ED: 2 172 2, 796 81 
ee ee ee, an es eee ae - 24 3, 463 63, 943 1, 087 | 
i Si a EN A Ea 29 4, 189 79, 514 1, 589 
Ee ee Pee ee ae ee Oe l 47 ee ek 5 
EE EEE 26 9, 053 199, 090 3, 201 
ES Glib ehiiRnnt dbibine Setinepchathinn’i< 22 2, 763 64, 705 1, 133 
ns ecient deiptilcmiliy naka 6 5 1,177 13, 439 368 
DOR bier vs te Gnkin. owncegbbdeniadtbibbaksé 1 25 242 6 
(le MELLIN CLP AE TOE 9 1, 425 21, 476 .. 
NR i aticchoibbhabth nds tbnanbbe ee 23 4, 266 73, 660 1, 313 | 
ED tem EE IS Ra I eR 1 155 592 38 
0 SE EE See Ta ee a roe eee ll 1, 725 34, 015 641 
aa a Ni aan alll icin Botting Reads 5 441 4, 694 128 
pO ee ees ee ea 1 167 1, 672 42 
ne naens ° 15 1, 249 14, 150 370 
SS A ee siete 3 128 388 32 
i ci eins a lt ca 1 338 3, 980 &4 
Mississippi safeties Otedenann pinade budbbins = 5 5 493 10, 164 156 
aE eile ida ania ee 3 488 5, 286 156 
Montana. .---- bite dw antes abt copatthsooit , 2 89 509 22 
a ea 7 1, 242 33, 197 597 
ESS ee Ce ee ee ee 16 5, 164 118, 082 1, 925 
i ceitt nats ell mwa a 48 6, 428 147, 046 2, 379 
NEE Se ee eee 2 105 2, 245 29 
North Dakota. --.-_.-- agenaesdpoapesadel 8 469 7, 797 163 
atl diss de hte oops ones 21 3, 455 67, 262 1, 171 
it at a lela a Se A RE 3 344 6,814 111 
0 SEO eee ae 4 296 3, 260 76 
SOTO ae 2 er ae 81 13, 998 222, 557 4, 402 
RE Ee 2 246 3, 522 74 | 
CS ES 4 581 11, 889 192 
EOE ee SRR a a 6 758 14, 778 336 
i a a i ia 6 567 3, 923 144 
DP ienibbuntcnedibnddwtiessedasadboccion 35 5, 983 155, 852 2, 142 
-- a Se ea low reewe 7 725 8, 361 146 
REE | EES SSN SS ll 931 13, 477 352 
CC ES ES. EE We Pa 1 19 235 4 
ho ge RE eae ae ae 6 836 13, 944 293 | 
RE 3 RE See 7 384 5, 148 U4 
| he aR TRIN ARE, EMER 467 74, 477 | 1, 436, 163 641 
State and F abdial credit unions 
ES. OE a Fie ae 3 93 $2, 306 $37 
i ie ia eS 2 172 2, 796 81 
Se 116 30,043 | 1,725, 683 71, 778 | 
SE ERE Ea Fae 29 4, 189 79, 514 1, 589 
EEN ELE a aap Die. 1 47 ip Se Rede 
pe ee eee ae 26 9, 053 199, 090 3, 201 
I ON, a a RE he. Pi 45 5 2, 763 227, 981 12, 683 
IEE SE RS GT 69 13, 395 747, 145 74, 211 
RP RMS. SPS SER a SE I 1 25 242 6 
EES“ SPR Pl RT Se 283 92,916 | 4,745,946 203, 893 
RG A OR Ee APE Beech 1, 171, 475 


Louisiana 


Maryland 







2 No data. 
3 As of June 30, 1936. 

4 State data included are for year ended 
§ Federal credit unions only. 








June 30, 1935. 
6 State data included are as of June 30, 1936. 





18,260 | 1, 
#1, 725 
441 
7, 631 
122,697 | 8, 
14,968 | 1, 
34,746 | 1, 
493 
39,528 | 2, 
672 
19, 048 
(?) 








Table 1.—Membership and Resources of Credit Unions, 1935, by States 
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1, 325, 257 
932, 27 
369, 94 
1, 249, 342 
302, 648 
4, 645 
254, 036 
(3, 999, 710 
1, 350, 9 
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10, 28 
2, 394, 50 
21, 721 
1, 862, 208 
266, 2 
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Membership and Resources of Credit Unions, 1935, by States—Contd. 


State and Federal credit unions—Continued 





— — — 





























| Number Reserves | 
State ofcredit | Member- | Share and | Total 
unions re- ship capital guaranty resources 
| ported for fund 
199 67,961 | $6,347, 729 $795, 231 $8, 287, 190 
2 105 2, 245 29 2, 244 
S 469 7, 797 163 7, 988 
x scchcenunen teams 21 3, 455 67, 262 1,171 69, 258 
3 344 6,814 111 7, 707 
4 296 3, 260 76 3, 301 
oct 81 13, 998 222, 557 4, 402 240, 701 
14 11, 069 683, 776 90, 095 2, 160, 694 
{ 581 11, 889 192 12, 432 
8 Gime ea 6 758 | 14, 778 | 336 15, 503 
6 567 | 3, 923 144 | 4, 280 
106 55, 983 753, 148 29,588 | 1,003,941 
7 | 725 &, 361 146 8, 235 
a8 | § 931 584, 946 | 44, 233 829, O86 
1 | 19 235 4 176 
ne 20 4,611 204, 364 15, 973 265, 297 
7 | 384 5, 148 | 94 5, 609 
2, 589 597,609 | 34,882,647 | 3,002,476 


| 49, 505, 970 


Savings deposits were reported for seven States, the total at the end 
{1935 being $6,473,787. 


Federal credit unions are not permitted to 


cept deposits. The amounts for the individual States were as follows: 


Deposits 

i fe ws I ees $3, 058 
EE A SS ES a 213, 871 
Ee ae 3, 992, 660 
Minnesota... _.___--- 565, 948 
a ET Sap ‘ 1, 268, 769 
New Hampshire_--_- ; . 179, 591 
New York.___-_-_- ‘ 249, 890 

Seas S 6, 473, 787 


Loans and Dividends 


Tae loans granted during 1935 by the credit unions of the eight 
tates reporting thereon and the Federal societies totaled $24,173,061. 
here were 298,611 borrowers in 1,857 State societies and the 467 


ederal societies for which such information was received. 


In the 


tate and Federal credit unions for which both loans and number of 
borrowers were reported, the average loan per borrower was $142. 
he rate of interest paid by the borrower varies, but the most common 


ate is 1 percent per month computed on the unpaid balance. 


The 


lividends paid in 1935 by the societies of 14 States and the Federal 


ocieties in 29 States totaled $694,726, the rates paid in the 14 States 
arying from 2 to 12 percent. 


Table 2 shows the business operations 


1935 of State credit unions in 23 States and Federal credit unions 
39 States and the District of Columbia. 


’ Data are for year ended June 30, 1935. 
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Table 2.—Loans of Credit Unions During 1935, and Dividends Paid, State 


State credit unions 
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Number 

of credit 
unions 

| reported 





Number 
of bor- 
rowers 
during 

year 





ieieiediietted dh ee | 


Massachusetts 
tl eR eat 
Minnesota 
Missouri 


eh ER i sel. | 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 


in ie aint nn 
West Virginia § 


1 14, 332 
(?) 
(2) 

1 46, 534 

9, 862 

1 10, 321 

4, 233 
(2) 
(?) 

3, 721 

1 60, 953 

7, 456 

33, 918 

117, 476 

§ 236 

17,704 
(?) 

10, 286 

1 26, 364 





Loans 





Made 
during 
1935 


Outstand- 


ing at end 
_ of year 





(2) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
(?) 
$1, 277, 709 
2 


(?) 

(?) 
337, 372 
13, 910, 832 
1, 672, 936 


1, 528, 023 
1, 976, 653 
19, 181 
742, 935 
229, 964 
272, 067 
5, 312, 131 
1, 699, 114 
741, 868 
689, 779 
230, 930 


Amount 
























(2) 
(?) 
(2) 
$166, 658 
18, 594 
28, 050 
11, 238 
. 15, 309 
13, 927 








lS ee ee 








21, 850, 753 


34, 179, 714 








Federal credit unions 
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47 
189 

1, 515 
2, 255 
10 

4, 518 
1, 825 
723 
10 


$3, 250 
6, 238 
93, 165 
129, 069 
135 

305, 285 
104, 167 
28, 825 
476 

32, 907 
112, 329 
489 

52, 601 
3, 280 
3, 677 
17, 685 
285 

4, 483 
15, 101 
6, 526 
420 

55, 442 
162, 579 
238, 786 
3, 729 
13, 942 
92, 895 
9, 174 
3, 756 


4,151 
29, 198 
27, 079 

4, 137 

343, 425 

9, 549 

25, 166 
150 

19, 197 
7,915 


$1, 961 
2, 466 
67, 281 
99 

181, 744 
50, 515 
15, 268 


475 


| 670, 931 





| 


19, 231 | 
63, 640 | 


360 


31, 364 | 


2, 679 














2, 322, 308 











1 As of Dec. 31, 1935. 
3 No data. 


3 Data are for year ended June 30, 1935. 


* Approximate. 


5 As of Jun 
§ 65 societi 


6 30, 1936. 
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State and Federal credit unions 


Table 2---Loans of Credit Unions During 1935, and Dividends Paid, by States— 
Continued 
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§ 104, 167 


475 

8 32, 907 

§ 112, 329 
1, 277, 709 
489 





797, 567 
§ 238, 786 
3, 729 

13, 942 
92, 895 
9, 174 

3, 756 
351, 646 
795, 228 
29, 198 
27, 079 

4, 137 

8 343, 425 
9, 549 

8 25, 166 
150 

§ 19, 197 
7,915 


305, 285 | 
8 28, 825 | 





| 









Loans Dividends 
Made Outstand- Rate 
during ing at end | Amount (per- 
1935 of year cent) 











$1, 961 

2, 466 

1, 780, 818 
67, 281 

99 


181, 744 
212, 240 
904, 190 
475 
4,015, 427 
909, 893 
750, 878 
294, 814 
1, 096, 708 
249, 230 
2, 679 
189, 801 
9, 373, 596 
1, 206, 619 
1, 531, 829 
9, 398 


1, 980, 221 


769, 340 
229, 964 


19, 506 |..-.... 


167,012 
18, 754 






































jw mewn nwo ee 















298, 611 








24, 173, 061 





















| As of Dec. 31, 1935. 

1 No data. 

‘ Approximate. 

? State data included are as of Dec. 





to 1935. 


31, 1935. 


® Federal credit unions only. 
® State data included are as of June 30, 1936. 


\0 State credit unions only. 
11 72 societies. 


Development of Societies, 1929 to 1935 


TABLE 3 presents comparative data for the 5 years, 1929 and 1932 
Data for 1929 and 1932 were secured in a general survey of 
the cooperative movement by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
for 1932, 1934, and 1935 were obtained from the officials of States 
which require annual reports by credit unions to a State office. 
1935 data also include reports for Federal credit unions made to the 
Farm Credit Administration. 








Data 





The 
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There has been a steady increase in number of societies, total ye), 
bership, and reserves since 1929, in average membership since 1933 
and in total share capital since 1932. Average share capita| per 
member has decreased each year since 1929. Total loans during th, 
year were lower in 1932 and 1935 than in the corresponding previo,; 
year, but the total loans outstanding at the end of the year have jp. 
creased steadily from 1932. Average loans per borrower decrease jy 
1932 and 1933, increased in 1934, and decreased again in 1935. 























































Table 3.—Comparative Development of Credit Unions, 1929 to 1935 
Item | 1929 1932 1933 1934 | 
Number of societies reported for._._.______| 838 1,472 1,772 2, 028 
Membership: | 
ena ED See aera 264, 908 301, 119 359, 646 27, 097 
Average per society................___- 320 216 215 234 
Share capital: 
El Me $24, 065, 407 |$21, 708, 328 |$22, 457,861 |$26, 285, 497 | $34, 982 6¢ 
Average per member..._..........____ 92 70 62 58 
Reserves and guaranty fund..___._._..____ 2,079,450 | 2,110,815 | 2,372,711 2, 618, 587 02.47 
Loans during year: 
inn Ae atielimendwise a 24, 548, 353 | 16,375,952 | 28, 217,457 | 29,580,684 | 24.173 4 
Average per society.................... 58, 310 16, 475 22, 811 21, 310 | 18 
fi | 3 SPEER Geena 350 156 138 177 
Loans outstanding at end of year_________- 30, 811, 582 | 24,826,291 | 26,391,683 | 28,033,581 | 35. 40 

























Composition of Membership of Societies 





CREDIT UNIONS are generally organized by groups having a common 
interest, such as union or lodge membership, employment in a certaiy 
establishment, etc. They are formed by all classes of people, ther 
being societies of industrial employees, farmers, professional people 
and community and labor groups. Over one-half (56 percent) of the 
State credit unions for which information was received as to type o! 
membership were composed of community groups and employees o! 
manufacturing industries, public utilities, transportation companies 
and Federal and local Governments. There were 5 credit unions o! 
professional people and 16 of educational workers. Of the Federal 
societies for which such information was reported (as of Sept. 30, 
1936) nearly one-half (47 percent) were composed of Government 
employees and employees of stores, public utilities, and transporta- 
tion companies and in the petroleum industry. 


Table 4 shows the type of membership of 1,576 State credit unions 
and 1,674 Federal credit unions. 
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| mer . Table 4.—Distribution of Credit Unions, by Type of Membership 
B 1933 State credit unions (1935) 
tal per Mime — _ —— 
Ine th Number Number 
5 Mle [ype of membership of credit Type of membership of credit 
"EVIOYs unions unions 
LVE jp. peo 
sad: Agriculture: Manufacturing—Continued. 
ised In Farmers’ organizations... .- onsesnnd 17 es BO 11 
EE isscccccccccnntecscasd 5 | ae Sea tes. 10 
Associational: * Rpebeqeeanes er. a, 1 
Cooperative societies..-............- 9 || Motion-picture studios__......-- slides 3 
e Fraternal organizations -- ---.......- Bh Os CRRINOIIO....g 6.0 055cccccscntsatoeee= 14 
od aratual benefit societies............. 5 || Oil service companies__.........--..-.-- l 
Religious societies..................- 48 || Professional workers: 
Veterans’ organizations ---_-._._.-..- 9 | OR ere reres ee 1 
1935 Others. ..-.-.-------------------..-- 2 Library employees__..........----- 1 
Community and nationality groups: iE DE EE 1 
Community groups.............---- 126 . <= -S . - 1 
ad Nationality groups.................. 19 ss Mo ORSEDERRRRSRTIIR T= 2. l 
OY Educational: Public employment: 
re Colleges or universities............-- 3 ederal: 
ny OO Extension service. ............-- 1 Re 1 
“1 Maintenance employees--_-_- ----- 1 Department of Agriculture___-_-- 1 
£ ae Educational workers... ...........- 11 Farm Credit Administration_--- 2 
ie ckekemealinbescoesess<dhbusibnie 5 eS 8 l 
ano Insurance .-.--.~--.------------- -s+s---- 3 —— ees 112 
“4 Labor organizations SS Sea 2 
11m C Db ebbess<cocecsnadsuieed 4 Bee a ee ee l 
+ 173,0 Clothing workers_.................. 2 Veterans’ Administration. .._-- I 
o ELIE 1 vsksscidskibddbccccecate 49 
‘as SE inescnceweccanasconsaes 1 CSE 7 
Md CE SIRE AE 10 ee ees 1 
r art 1 Municipal or local: 
_ | ee 1 City employees_-_............--- 2 
Typographical - - _._- EE 1 Dicnidababegrccceasce-c en 21 
Other labor groups---.............-- 15 tt sii cieceicenhae j sf) 
bteienacescoscncosceetess 1 School employees_-.........___-- 6 
Manufacturing: PE cichubbtiutbbeatmiwisinnine 67 
nmon Art furnmiture....................--.- 1 ER 32 
: ES Pee eee 2 || Public utilities: 
rtai Brass and other metals__._........--. 4 Power, water, and light........____- 36 
; iinadinccitlin in semeemaneee 1 i oa 6 
there Chemicals and explosives______...- 5 Telephone and telegraph-.---_____-- 44 
eet hes tniicinn Se and SO< 1 VERSE ES Pet Sr seer ae 7 
0ple Electric products.................... 4 || Retail trade: 
’ Factory employees.................. 7 Butchers and employees__.....____- 2 
f the Food and food products: Sl iinthistbsiionenanys iad 9 
EE a EE See 2 ES Pepe ree babii 19 
pe of ameeusoeeeceuc — 3 Tradesmen______- 4 
Corn products or sel Reslasich nts bidtweoes fo _ Seb eeeee te Gamer eae 1 
eS of Packing companies______.__-.._- 109 || Transportation: 
Sa Other food products_.._.......-- 6 th b ache. coke usdcwesicdane 1 
Lnies Si iitcpenkvanuasdsascencoes 1 a 3 
‘ Machinery.............. iaielicina toi q 20 SEES eee rec ee een 81 
ns of ll 1 Railroad express....................| 1 
Printing and publishing pee te a di 2 
dera| Seine te 26 || Other industries...........____- araiets, 124 
Shen gebeddnc<brbhtnochbend 7 fT RS Tee ee 356 
30 IEE Dich catalan deiddnitniatiionne 6 ee 
2s i ttontnbsnbogetetbaddsend 1 eh i hb Leas sures ' 1, 576 
ment DEE edencccccccecececccececocesece | 2 
orta- 
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Table 4.—Distribution of Credit Unions, by Type of Membership—Co: 


Inued 


Federal credit unions (Sept. 30, 1936) 








Number | 
Type of membership of credit | Type of membership 
unions | 








Associational 28 | Occupational—C ontinued. 
Fraternal and 1ceauenes 53 | Metals: 


Religious Aluminum... 

Labor unions : . 

Occupational: 

Ee f pe 

Automotive products --_..........-- Petroleum _ 

Banking and insurance_._.........-- Printing and publishing: 
Newspapers... baad 
Chemicals and explosives ' 20 | a 
Construction and materials_-___....- 26 || Public utilities: e 
Educational: Heat, light, and power-_ 

RL 2 ci Bld a cio aeainmnnigns i Telegraph 

2 Telephone 
maegeree peeGuete............<.--.<«- 5 | ‘ 
Food products: 
Bakery, grocery, and produce. . 
Dairy 3: Tobaoes products 
: Transportation: 
ok twine 
Bus and truck -. 
OS Ee 
i 
| Miscellaneous 
Residential: 
Rural community.._-...- 
Urban community. _.....-. 





Ra es 








Federations of Credit Unions 


FourTEEN State credit-union leagues, or federations of credi 
unions, reported a combined membership of 1,079 societies in 193: 


one additional league, which had an individual membership of 2,401, 
did not report the number of constituent societies. Two league: 


were organized as far back as 1921, one each were formed in 192) 


1930, and 1933, seven in 1934, and two in 1935. Five of the league: 
had been incorporated and two reported that incorporation procee(- 
ings were pending. The year of organization and of incorporation, 


and the membership on December 31, 1935, of the State credit-unio: 
leagues are shown in table 5 





abama 
glifornia 
porgia - - - 
ndiana - - 
nwa. --- 
entucky- 
arylan 
ay achus 
jchigan - 
fissour - - 
ew York 


i Not in 
’ Numb 
ported a 
i Pendit 
‘Appro 


The 
e or 
shin 
tate 








credit 
1935 
2,401, 
PA ues 
1925, 
2A es 
oceed- 
“ation, 
-UNIOL 
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Cable 5.—Number and Membership of Federated Credit Unions 
| Number of members, 
} Year of | Year of Dec. 31, 1935 
State organiza- | . 
tion tion —_ 
— Individuals 
“ = at ood 
isthe an—enwenccnanadnnshenew = (!) (?) paaiewnitenes 
RR in. Oe ee er ee ayer icentatiuad ee ee 7 41 
ee ee ee ee 1934 Gt) aaa. 
«5 A heed debotogbddiakinhbbctebaboduwsedul 1925 1935 | J oem 
Ee Ae ee er ey ne Oe 1930 1933 es 
EN Le ae ee ee ee ae 1934 (4) ) [ae 
PR a a a oe oe 1934 (1) i ea 
ST aCRa tl bhtcedeanaighicaneemmbabschiin theduchin tape csenmadlacledcaal 1921 (3) a RE 
a eT a, re eee 1935 + ee Sa 
IOS «recy 0 Be ELE LAS IA ED LEE Mp eR ie aac Tl 
indie adie di ttnihsintinbees es bpadieanedetieytines 1921 1936 a oe 
iS ac insane tnt sine pen ie enldasapa een eenibds ood 1934 1936 _ | 2° ie 
ee 1934 (3) | ass 
AK TAIT ELE: Silip LP tQet so metal GT 1934 1934 | ieee 
i! i phaeehugnegtedacedachepedntianashe 1934 (Q) | ees. 
bind cn cncitinbistmiingnsnchdpadtlitietin dite ‘AONE Wtietina 1,079 41 
| 














1 Not incorporated. 


iNumber of constituent associations not reported, but total individual membership of such associations 


ported as 2,491. 
i Pending at time of report. 
‘ Approximate. 


The principal activities reported by these State credit-union leagues 
e organization work, education in the theory of cooperation, fur- 
ishing of speakers, and issuance of publications. The number of these 


tate leagues engaging in the various activities is as follows: 


EY, Re : 15 
Education in theory of cooperation of- 
nici als da adin nc iWibw hn bbe e zu 
EE ee a. a ee) ee 8 
LS LE LTT 11 


Issuance of pamphlets or other publications......... 9 

Auditing service 

Training courses for managers and other employees of 
at cial, downs Bem sun <tkh shtechslindinhass 3 


Legislative program.._____..______- Say ee 2 
Furnishing supplies__......._.___- i etaltind: ae 
Furnishing treasurers’ bonds__-_______......------ 1 


107412—_36——6 
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Tax Revenue From Low-Rent Housing Areas in Bosto 


ie THE city of Boston tax yields from low-rental residential gpg 
suburban “three-decker’” districts, where low-income familie 
usually live, and from industrial areas are insufficient to meet maiy 
tenance costs. The difference is made up from taxes on the dow 
town section and on about 10 percent of the residential area, repre. 
senting 8 percent of the gross land area of the city. Altogether, 83° 
percent of the population, occupying about 90 percent of the land. 
fail to pay enough in taxes to cover the municipal services rendered 
to them. ‘These facts are brought out in a study made by the city 
planning board of Boston in cooperation with the Federal Goven. 
ment under the relief administration plan.! 

In making this analysis the board was continuing work previously 
done covering only a part of the city. Owing to the availability of 
Federal funds it was possible to extend the coverage to include all of 
the 127 census tracts into which jthe city jis divided. Costs of mv- 
nicipal services rendered were compared with revenue derived from 
real estate, personal property, and poll taxes, and motor-vehicle excis 
tax and licenses. The facts thus brought together are regarded by 
those sponsoring the work and others interested in this field of i 
vestigation as exceedingly useful in developing a scientific approach 
to tax problems of cities. 

The report states that only the source and destination of each tat 
dollar are considered, and that the figures ‘‘should throw light o 
the assessment of taxes and the distribution of tax-exempt property, 
on the justification of rehabilitation in certain congested areas, and 0! 
the necessity of preventing further decay in certain highly taxed areas, 
whether residential or business.”’ 

Census tracts were classified according to their dominant use ® 
follows: Business, industry, and transportation; high-rental residet- 
tial; miscellaneous [residential; suburban residential; three-decke! 
residential; low-rental residential; and tax exempt. For the pur 
poses of classification a section was considered as business even though 
it had minor elements of industry or housing, etc. Residential tracts 


! Boston, Mass. City Planning Board. Report on the Income and Cost Survey of the City of Bost 
1935. E. R.A. Project No. X2235-F2-U46. Boston [19367]. 
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ere classified as of high or low rental on the basis of rent charges 
nd building density. 

The following table shows the basic statistics of cost of and in- 
me from these eight kinds of areas. 


gst of and Income From 127 Census Tracts in Boston, According to 8 Major 
Classifications of Use 



































































































| 
ost Gross cost to city| Income tocity | Net cost to city |Net income to city 
0 
Principal use of area Per- Per- | Per- Per- 
- and Amount - Amount = Amount —- Amount a 
amilies total total total total 
main —}-——|—, |. | —- -|-— 
dow Sie £ & SRP ee UF RE aes ae $11, 405, 568 71.8 
eg Ta 5,967,908 | 9.2| 5,399,727] 83] $568,181 | 3.6 |..........-.]_.-__- 
repr gh-rent residential - ......-. 1, 709, 466 2.6 3, 915, 191 | | eo seer 2, 205, 725 13.9 
D Tea -ellaneous residential ___ _- 5, 268,204 | 8.1 | 7,541,720 | 11.6 |.-.-.-.----|------ 2,273,426 | 14.3 
ir QQ! mburban residential _.__.---- 10, 999,656 | 16.9 Pe | ae 2 SEED © BEL Becunceccencukconsne 
a ree-decker residential __-__- 14, 474, 326 | 22.3 &®, SR eee BRC Se aaa 
o land ow-rent residential -__.-.-. .-| 5,704,834 1 8&8) 237,742 3.6 | 3,384,062 I 21.2 |............}...... 
“UE: classified (including tax 
| OS | 12,027, 759 | 18.5 9, 853, 265 | 15.2 | 2,174,494 | 13.9 |..........-.|-- eer 
ndered ‘ Peneinth Rex sete owes teeta amet’ errand 
he city nn Sa e 64, 917, 354 |100.0 | 65, 100,649 |100. 0 15, 701, 424 |100.0 | 15,884,719 | 100.0 
. | 














vr | Tax abatement on real estate and personal property of $487,988 were not deducted. 

viousl{™ Although the business area comprises only 1.99 percent of the total 

ility offffnd area of the city, it absorbs 71.8 percent of the total deficit in 

e all offfaxes of other sections. The balance is made up by the high-rent 

of mu-fmesidential districts (1.3 percent of the land) and miscellaneous (4.8 

d fromfiMercent of the land) residential areas. Three-decker residential 

: excisefmmacts account for 43.5 percent of the net costs to the city and occupy 

led byfMfl.9 percent of the total land area. Low-rent residential districts 
of infiMre responsible for 21.2 percent of the net costs and occupy only 1.6 
proaclim™mercent of the total land area. Suburban residential areas, those not 

lassified (including tax exempt), and industrial tracts, named in the 

ich taififrder of importance of the deficits incurred, are also a charge upon 

xhit oufi™@evenue raised in other parts of the city. 

yperty, 

and on 

| areas, Relocation of Tenants for Slum Clearance in 

Cambridge, Mass. 

use a 

esiden HE large majority of families who were compelled to move when 

decker the Federal Government undertook its first slum-clearance 

e pux@—@oject in Cambridge, Mass., benefited by their relocation. In most 

though{meses they secured larger quarters with better facilities. Their aver- 

| tractsmee Tent per room per month increased 43 cents, from $3.62 to $4.05. 


l undertaking its building plan in Cambridge the Government did 
way with a substandard area which yielded a per-capita tax of only 
14.56 in 1934; as the actual cost to the city of operating this section 


of Boston 
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was $69.46 per capita, there had thus been a loss of $54.90 that vey 
for each man, woman, and child living in the district. The r Port 
the Massachusetts State Board of Housing brings out these facts jy 
summary of the relocation survey and the study of this subst; tl 
area that were initiated when the plan for new housing was adopted! 

The area chosen for clearance comprised 10% acres. The exis stip 
buildings covered 38.3 percent of the total area (including streets) a, 
57.5 percent of the area actually built upon. Of the 114 building 
69 had only dwelling units, 18 had dwelling and business units, and » 
business units or garages. Of the 430 dwelling units available, 94 
were occupied and 150 were vacant. The occupied units had a to 
of 1,217 rooms, or 4.35 rooms per unit, renting at an average of $3 6¢ 
for those rooms the rental of which was known. Only 15 of th 
occupied units were inhabited by the owners. 


made 
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assoc 
The following table shows the living conditions of the famildiif& chart 
covered by the survey prior to and after relocation. tion | 
. *. > . . . . y “ 
Living Conditions of Relocated Families in Old and New Locations m 
“ an | ___uleag 
= 
Item In old loca- | In new ]o¢g. Th 
tion tior 
“BB show 
on =" } » 
Number of occupied dwelling units...............-...-.....--.-...--- ie 1 255 expla 
2 i ih, aco spedbateenesbascbdcdccedeegttbbccasssbscdonsachna 1, 131 | resul 
LE ES Se ae ee eee 4. 44 | 
Average rent od room per month in units of known rent. .................. $3. 62 | of th 
Average number of persons per room...........-..-..--...------ ee 0.9 | 
Number of units with— loan 
EE a ee ee ee 5 | , 
ee en ee aad i Lee. Rae Me BAYT: Ridekatclniae 141 It 
il Ba IEE DD GRE RES 1 OTE | 288 | h 
Octrlelty . . nnn nnn enon n nen n ee ew nnn eeeeenneeeeenseneeees than 
ie aR TREE ESRI LA NONE ATED OR AE PRE 142 Ge even 
OO a ar 255 b T 
—?Zs _ a 
1 Covers only families concerning which information was obtained on facilities after relocation of as 
26 families doubled up, occupying 3 units after relocation. 
Table 


Families gained through relocation in the total number of roo 
occupied, and were slightly better off in the average size per dwelling (Data 
unit and in the average number of persons per room. Over six tim Pt 
as many families had central heating in the new as in the old locatio 
and a slightly greater proportion had electricity and bathrooms in tii 
new than in the old dwellings. The increased rent, amounting | 
43 cents per room per month, meant an added expenditure of $1. 
per month for a unit of average size. i— 

An evaluation of the new and old locations made by the investi > 


Arizon 
gators showed also that the new location was more desirable in lig {is 
cases, as desirable in 89, and less desirable in 28. Ocler 


In 1934 the district selected for slum clearance had 1,120 inhabi Hee 
tants. The total assessed value of land and buildings was $624,7)% >. 
of which $17,836 was tax exempt. Tax abatements and delinquen® dah 





1 Massachusetts. State Board of Housing. Department of Public Welfare. Annual Report {or ‘¢ 
Ending Nov. 30, 1935. Boston, 1936. (Public Document No. 154.) 
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eport ¢ 


nade up 42.7 percent of the total due, as against 17.4 percent for the 
ity as a Whole. Other assessments, that is for poll tax, motor excise, 


Cts indMend water were 36.2 percent delinquent, with $2,636 received instead 
‘tandarfiliof $4,131. Contributions of $77,842 to the maintenance of the section 
opted ere made out of revenues from other sections of the city. The city 
©Xistingliof Cambridge as a whole had a population density of 28 per acre, in 
ets) andi/eontrast with 107 in this district. 

Uilding, 





» and 9 
ble, 9 
1 a tots 
of 33.66 
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Status of Building and Loan Associations, 1935 


COMBINED membership of 7,059,567 and total assets of $5,888,- 

710,326 were reported for 1935 by 10,534 building and loan 
associations in the United States. Of these associations, 9,549 were 
chartered under State laws and 985 under the Federal law. Informa- 
tion for both types of associations is given in the report to the 1936 
convention by the secretary of the United States Building and Loan 
League, from which the data in the present article are taken. 

The number of associations, membership, and total resources all 
showed a decrease from the préyious year. ‘The decrease in assets is 
explained as being due, in part at least, to ‘‘an artificial deflation” 
resulting from a change of loan plan by many associations from “‘that 
of the sinking fund share-accumulation loan to the direct reduction 
loan plan.”’ 

It is pointed out that the associations made more new loans in 1935 
than in any year since 1931, an improvement which continued at an 
@ even faster rate during the first 9 months of 1936. 

i. Table 1 shows, by States, the membership and assets of both types 
n. of associations. 
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Table 1.—Membership and Resources of Building and Loan Associations 






































f roor Organized Under State and Federal Laws, 1935, by States 
1wellix [Data for State-chartered associations are as of end of fiscal year, for Federal associations as of Dec. 31] 
ix time mI Gp? 
‘ umber 0 : 
ocatio associations Membership Assets 
is in th : — 
ti State | 5 Fed- 
iting | Fed- tate | eral State asso- | Federal as- 
f $19 State | ‘eral | Total ations | 2880ci- Total | “ciations | sociations Total 
OT 01.0 ations 
investi#mme Alabama........... 32} 12} = 44)-—-:23,000) 1,626) 24,626) $14,811,333) $2,015,612) $16, 826, 945 
: en 2 1 3 1, 159 74 1, 233 481, 092 49, 480 530, 572 
» in 134MM Atkansas. 2222. -- 38| 34, 72) 17,715) 2,750} 10,465) 16,827,820) 5,382,344) 12, 210, 164 
California.......... 156 44 200} + 271,613) 9,633) 281,246) 260,992,845) 14,117,677) 275, 110, 522 
Colorado........... 42 21 63} 28,117] 5,581) 33,698) 25,950,068) 5,875,607) 31,825,675 
; Connecticut... .... 42 12 54) 29,305) 1,005) 30,310) 23,401,171 1, 480,722) 24, 881, 893 
inhabifge Delaware._.._..__. 43|....--| 43]  16,000].._.... 16,000} 12, 866, 658|_.........._- 12, 866, 658 
7 District of Colum- 
624.73 _ eee 28] 127, 180)...._-- 127,180} 107,328, 000)_........__- 127, 328, 000 
FE ctniiacences 55| 45) 100) 9,000) 5,242) 14,242) 8,179,772) 7,159,539) 15, 339,311 
quence Georgia... .......| 26} 35, 61) 10,071) 6,184) 16,255, 5,739,902) 5,033,148] 10,773, 050 
. | _ St ee | 6 6} 12) 3,500) 4,150) 7,650) 1,595,519) 2,202,843) 3, 798, 362 
srt for Ye llmois#. ss 7661 721 +838! 490,450! 23,3451 513,795! 314, 127,484 33,092, 3411 347, 219, 825 





1 32 associations. 3 Estimated. 
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Table 1. 





State 


| 
| 
| 


Indiana..-.--..-- ened 
Se SS a 
I c cenadat salt 


Massachusetts- -- -- 
Michigan.-.-.-.------ 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire---. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. --- 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. .--- 
South Dakota 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yomnilg..........} 
Hawaii 








Number of 


associations 


Membership 





| Fed- 


State eral 


23 
3 
34 
86 
3 
1 
16 
38 
14 
22 
5 
1 


State 
associ- | 


ations ations 


251, 509 
42, 657 
97, 852 

124, 320 

116, 802 
24, 435 

213, 000 

394, 120 

152, 310 


14, 195 
4, 679 
3, 431 

28, 253 





350, 454) 80, 509) 
76,330| 3,365 
13, 267| 1,738 
1, 269, 716| 97, 561 
21, 120! 24, 212 
21, 281| 3, 426 
660, 437 
45, 688 
3 16, 000 


71, 240 
6, 983 
1, 811 

455 
163 


265, 704 
47, 336 
101, 283 
152, 573 
122, 335 
24, 435 
219, 445 
395, 682 
161, 385 
62, 019 
6, 865 
182, 158 
12, 356 
133, 671 
1, 300 
18, 291 
700, 947 
4, 149 
430, 963 
79, 695 
15, 005 
367, 277 
45, 332 
24, 707 
665, 125 
45, 688 
21, 160 
7, 087 
23, 061 
106, 610 
50, 170 
5, 596 
49, 930 
155, 160 
35, 483 
196, 357 
9, 755 
26, 763 
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State asso- 
clations 


$171, 550, 487 
34, 395, 301 
78, 247, 062 


142, 185, 000 
457, 813, 612 
114, 871, 255 
26, 175, 002 
5, 900, 000) 
112, 484, 808) 
11, 333, 614 
84, 632, 272 





13, 750, 654) 
948, 171, 829 
3, 480, 950 
274, 576, 903 
56, 869, 863 | 
8, 216, 623 
662, 747, 191 
24, 969, 926 
15, 369, 742 
744, 197, 714 
33, 204, 158 
3 16, 067, 219 
3, 509, 787 
11, 251, 791 
61, 742, 963 
26, 920, 264 
4, 780, 716 
36, 016, 837 
21, 552, 181 
19, 833, 592 
191, 437, 860 
4, 908, 243 
5, 003, 732 


1, 001, 240) . - . 


1936 


Membership and Resources of Building and Loan Association; 
Organized Under State and Federal Laws, 1935, by States—Continued 


Assets 


Federal as- | 
sociations | 


$11, 247, 214 


3, 488, 895) 
3, 127, 074! , 374, Ly 
29, 231, 789) 110, 040, 7 


9, 555, 426) 103, 238 


5 ean sual 149, 790 ay 
2, 942, 722) 460, 756 x 
10, 155,951) 125, 027 ay 
8° 939" 767| 35, 114. 7 
1, 242, 930) 7, 142.9 
22, 563, 496 

49, 688 
2, 824, 166) 


22. BOS Bey 


3, 549, 168! 


| 


467, 894 
80, 081, 976 
3, 415, 896 
1, 026, 608) 
98, 599, 270 
33, 750, “+, 
3, 689, 964 
4, 538, 441 


5, 635, 981 
1, 779, 224 
581, 092 
116, 004! 








$2 

















516, 226/7, 059, 567)5, 408, 859, 749 
143, 732/8, 226, 478/6, 330, 746, 385 








479, 850, 577 32 
119, 678, 0076, 450, 424, 3% 


5, 888, 710 








2 Estimated. 
3 On Dec. 31, 1934. 


The following statement shows the loan status and real-estate 


ownership of the associations in 1934 and 1935: 


Mortgage loans made during year: 


1934 


1985 


{ortg: ’ 
Sti 


Fe 





Real es 
Borrow 


1 Does ! 
The 
in Tels 
and t 
table 


T 


$361, 119, 839 
117, 354, 557 


State associations ! $227, 339, 204 


17, 644, 226 





478, 474, 3% 


244, 983, 430 





1 Includes only States for which data were available from reports of State officials. 
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CONDITIONS 


fortgage loans outstanding: 1934 1988 
State associations... ------------------. $4, 406, 205, 782 $3, 526, 806, 905 
Federal associations................-.--- 81, 329, 463 352, 089, 898 





ree Oe. Je eote opis... 4, 487, 535, 245 3, 878, 896, 803 








Deal entthG GO 75 a5 sone cen enace~s---- 1, 033, 476,084 1, 143, 747, 624 
RegtOR nnn ene 564+ dadaeihecn}<naccs 209, 549, 048 183, 304, 663 


: Does not include office buildings of associations. 


The number of associations which failed each year from 1920 to 1935 
in relation to the total number of associations, their total liabilities, 
and the estimated amount lost through their failure, are shown in 
table 2. 

Table 2.—Number, Liabilities, and Losses of Failed Building and Loan 

Associations, 1920 to 1935 








| 
Number of associations | 








Failed associations 


























Year fala J 7 | ae 
: ‘atle Total liabili- | Estimated 
Total Failed ties loss 
J oe; oa Pe = 
1920... é : e loys. 8, 633 2 (1) $506 
1921.._. . sha A 9, 255 6 (1) 91, 547 
yet. ....... 10, 009 4 (1) 158, 674 
| | 10, 744 9 (1) 132, 612 
1924... 11, 844 | 18 (1) 398, 245 
1995...--- 12, 403 26 (1) 500, 000 
=a Pe ee eee eae 12, 626 12 (1) 380, 725 
Ry RE PE in jisdhadecaal 12, 804 21 (1) 1, 013, 000 
am _ dba 12, 666 23 (1) 568, 000 
1929... ies : jaa 12, 343 159 (1) 2, 312, 626 
RO 11, 777 190 | $80, 437, 508 24, 676, 059 
~ SRR 11, 442 126 61, 908, 529 22, 327, 842 
1932... 10, 997 122 52, 818, 387 20, 337, 255 
1933... 10, 727 | 88 | 215,516,812 43, 954, 547 
1934... 10, 920 | 68 34, 727, 616 10, 174, 442 
eS a a ee 10, 534 | 239 31, 946, 235 15, 782, 068 
1 No data. 


Slum Clearance in Hamburg, Germany ' 


A A part of its solution of the housing problem and of its efforts 
to create work for the unemployed, the city of Hamburg has 
since the early part of 1935 been engaged in a large slum-clearance 
program in the central section of the city, where the houses are old 
and in bad condition. The tenants evicted have been settled in part 
in the outskirts of the city and in part at the same site. In the new 
buildings livable apartments of two rooms have been made available 
at as little as 31 marks? a month. General satisfaction has been 
expressed with the beginnings in meeting the large slum-clearance 
problem existing in the city. 





' Report from Erik W. Magnuson, American consul, Hamburg, Sept. 22, 1936. 
* Mark at par (23.8 cents). 
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The Hamburg municipal authorities, having decided to begin th, 
elimination of the slum district, first had to change the existine loca 
laws on evacuation of buildings and expropriation of private proper 
before being able to start the clearance program. With the conse; 
of the national authorities, the Hamburg law on expropriation ,j 
private property was changed to provide ‘‘adequate” compensatio, 
(instead of full compensation as formerly) to property owners. |; 
the future the compensation may be made in real estate instead of 
cash and cash compensation payments to be made by the city may 
extended over a period of 5 years. The municipality also stipulate 







THE 
eople 
vacua 
ld loc 
hile } 


Hambi 

















that the area involved was to be cleared only for the construction 9 BY Y 
dwellings. As the close proximity of the Hamburg Harbor made tly re 

new quarters appear especially suitable for longshoremen and othe hick , 
port workers, the wage level of these men had to be taken into cop. ee 





sideration when fixing the rents for the flats. 






ne ne 


Scope of Project and Type of Dwellings 





TuHE resettlement of the tenants evicted from the slum area selecte) 
for clearance is said to have been effected without difficulty. Son 
tenants were transferred to other sections of the city and some wer 
gradually resettled in the remodeled area. 

The area to be cleared covers about 8.65 acres of which 5.20 acres, 
or about 60 percent, has been cleared and rebuilt, according to the 
Hamburg authorities. 

Before the clearing work commenced in the spring of 1935, ther 
were 263 buildings, with 1,148 flats, in the area occupied by 1,073 
families, of 2,539 persons. When the scheme is completed there wil 
be about 500 new flats at rents not to exceed 40 marks per month 

No luxury is allowed in the construction of the flats but modem 
conveniences are provided. Each flat will have two adequately large 
rooms plus a kitchen, and toilet; most of the flats also have a bath 
room. The flats in some buildings are heated by the use of the so- 
called Narag system of central heating fired from the kitchen, while 
other buildings are stove heated. 

While it is true that only a few blocks of Hamburg’s total slum 
area have thus far been rebuilt, the streets and houses now completed 
seem to the townspeople like veritable oases in the desert. There are 
now broad, modern streets and the new houses are pleasing to the 
eye. There are green lawns in front of every house and the back 
yards are equipped with small playgrounds for the children. The 
houses are substantially built on the same standards of all recent con- 
struction in Hamburg and its suburbs. The rooms are well lighted, 
nicely decorated, and are about as large as those of the modern apart- 
ment houses built elsewhere in the city. While some tenants con- 
sider the kitchens too small, on the whole they have nothing but praise 
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or their flats and apparently are glad to have the privilege of living 


) ther. 
Class of Tenants 


Tue tenants interviewed stated that the flats are all occupied by 
eople of the working class, mostly Hamburg port workers. Not all 
vacuated former tenants of the slum houses have returned to their 
ld location. Most ot them are living in the outskirts of Hamburg 
hile many workers who have lived in other populous sections of 
jamburg have readily availed themselves of the opportunity offered 

live nearer the harbor, the place of their work. 

In this connection it is pointed out that some of the modern houses 
hich have recently been built in the suburbs of Hamburg present a 
onsiderably less attractive appearance than the dwellings erected in 
he slum area, although their rents are very high as compared with 
he new buildings in the slum district. 
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Third National Conference on Labor Legislation, 19% 
TH! 
OLLOWING the practice established in 1934, Secretary of Labo ft wh: 


Frances Perkins held, in Washington, D. C., November 9-1; 
1936, the third of a series of annual national conferences on laby 
legislation. The conference was attended by officials of State depar. 
ments of labor and other State agencies as representatives of thy 
Governors of their respective States, delegates from State federation 
of labor and other organized groups, representatives of nation 
economic, social-welfare, and consumer organizations, Federal agencies 
and interested individuals. Governor Olin D. Johnston of Sout) 
Carolina, a State which has recently created a department of labor 
attended one session and was represented throughout the entir 
conference by the head of the newly organized State agency. Othe 
States represented in which State departments of labor have bea 
established since the first national conference met in 1934 wer 
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oope 

Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Rhode Island. a 
President Roosevelt epitomized the purpose and the objectives of (ievior 
conference and expressed the interest of the administration in iM [p 
deliberations in a letter to the delegates which read, in part: e U 
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The sessions of the National Conference on Labor Legislation in 1934 and 1! 
formulated a program for the leveling upwards of labor standards which con 





mands my wholehearted sympathy and approval, and that of my administrati Hj foes 
Furthermore, I believe the country has this last week given a mandate in unui Int 
takable terms to its legislators and executives to proceed along these lines un! fy 

u 


working people throughout the Nation and in every State are assured decet’ 
workipg conditions, including safe and healthful places of work, adequate care av qMBatlo 
support when incapacitated by reason of accident, industrial disease, unemp)figssen 
ment, or old age, reasonably short working hours, adequate annual income 
proper housing, and elimination of child labor. 

I hope that your conference will give serious consideration as to how thie 








ne W 
T si 










objectives may be achieved and that when you return to your States you w Ch 
assume the leadership in your communities for putting the necessary legislati0 tate 
on the statute books. I assure you that the Federal Government is willing to “f@ntra 








its part in making these standards effective, and in supplementing the efforts (haz9) 
the States when problems assume an interstate or a national character. 
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Secretary Perkins reviewed State and Federal labor legislation 
the past 3 years and expressed the belief that this record of achiev 
ment has been made possible largely because of the cooperative effor' 
1438 
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{the United States Department of Labor and the State departments 
labor. National and regional conferences on labor legislation had 
»roved a Vital factor in securing progressive legislation, the Secretary 
eld, by providing a concrete program upon which the leaders of public 
pinion in the various States could unite, and by giving general direc- 
ion to the development and uniformity of labor legislation. 













Work of Conference 
|, 1936 


Tue work of the conference was carried out by committees, some 


{ Labo which were continuing bodies that have functioned since the first 
T 9-1 Monference met in February 1934. General discussion followed the 
1 labofiifbmission of committee reports, and as modified or amended by the 
depari-fiMeneral conference, these reports constitute the program and policies 
Of the 


{the representative groups attending the meeting. 

Summarized, the action and recommendations of the third National 
onference on Labor Legislation were: 

State Departments of Labor. —The conference urged the development 
| Sout’ an adequate foundation for State labor administration through 
f laborfi®tate labor departments, with broad powers and adequate appropria- 
: entinfifons to perform both fact-finding and administrative functions 

Othefind to suggest programs of labor legislation. It recommended that 
ve beefirovision be made in the budgets of State labor departments fo1 

+ \WenliMooperation with the United States Department of Labor in the 

romotion of labor standards through participation in National and 

»s Of (ifevional conferences and in other ways. 

1 11 IM United States Department of Labor.—Adequate appropriations for 

he United States Department of Labor were recommended, as well as 
and 1{meonsolidation in this Department of Federal administrative functions 
ich comfi/mvolving leadership and cooperation with the States in matters 
istrat Ha fecting labor. 

International Labor Office—The conference urged the continuance 
{ full participation of the United States in the work of the Inter- 
ational Labor Conference and the International Labor Office as 
ssential agencies for raising standards of labor legislation throughout 
ie world, and appropriations by Congress of the full amount required 
r such participation. 

Child labor.—The conference urged Federal cooperation with the 
tates in the enforcement and maintenance of a 16-year minimum for 
ntrance into industry, with special protection against employment in 
azardous occupations up to the age of 18 years; completion of ratifica- 
on of the child-labor amendment, as an essential step in this direction, 
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lation (by the 12 States whose action is still required. 

achiev) Minimum wage.—It was urged that every effort be made by the 

re cflor#®tates and the Federal Government to develop adequate mandatory 
hinimum-wage laws. The conference endorsed the proposal of an 
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amendment to the Constitution to permit without question ef! ectjy 
State and Federal minimum-wage legislation. 

Hours.—The 8-hour day and 40-hour week as a minimum sts day 
for all workers were endorsed. 

Health and safety—State departments responsible for the adimjp; 
tration of labor laws should, in the opinion of the conference, | 
clothed with adequate powers and facilities for the promotion , 
industrial health and safety, and the United States Department 
Labor was urged to establish a safety laboratory. 

Workmen’s compensation.—The conference recommended coy 
pulsory coverage of all gainfully employed workers under compeny 
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tion laws, with exclusive State funds, complete blanket coverage My, A 
occupational diseases, and the commission (not court) form of admifient f 
istration. vate 

Unemployment compensation and employment services.—States anf tha 
Territories were urged to enact unemployment-compensation |aydyent 
which will enable such States and Territories to qualify for Feder proy 
aid and tax credits under the Social Security Act. These laws shoulfifLabo 
more broadly and more uniformly cover gainfully employed workerif aki 
and stand independently of the Federal act. They should not requinfiled in 
the workers to contribute, and should be administered by the Stat@lious 
agency generally responsible for administering State labor lavyiyster 
The conference recommended that the administration of the unemfiequa 
ployment-compensation provisions of the Social Security Act bai ini 
made an integral part of the United States Department of Labor. liusins 
urged amendment of the Federal act to provide social-securitiectls 
benefits for the workers of Puerto Rico and all other territory com#ith th 
prised in the United States of America. trun 


In order to complete the program for a Nation-wide system (Mperts 
Federal-State employment service, the acceptance of the Wagueti ince 
Peyser Act by the five remaining States was recommended. It wiiijpent: 
the consensus that this program should be closely integrated with th#™pver 
State program for unemployment compensation. oble: 

The conference expressed the belief that there should be State-wildunse 
effective regulation of private employment offices under the jurisdicfi in 
tion of the State department of labor with Federal legislation {0 
the regulation of interstate activities. 

Industrial homework.—The elimination of industrial homewor 
through the passage of State and Federal legislation, with adequalé 
provision for enforcement, was recommended. 

Wage payment and wage collection.—The passage of legislation cot 
ferring upon State labor commissions the power to take assignmell 
of wage claims and to collect was urged, as well as the adoption 0 
laws providing for weekly or semimonthly payment of wages by # 
employers, in States that do not yet have them. 
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eflectigllfkw dustrial relations.—In the interest of industrial peace and the 
motion of better employer and employee relations, this con- 
mce requested the Secretary of Labor to appoint a committee to 
estigate ways and means of accomplishing these purposes. It 
wested that the following subjects would be appropriate for this 
mmittee to investigate: Collective bargaining, the use of injunc- 
ns in labor disputes, ‘“‘yellow dog”’ contracts, use of strike breakers 
‘ent @Md labor spies, conciliation and arbitration functions, and related 
pjects. 

usta with pay.—The third National Conference on Labor Legis- 
ion was the first to give consideration to the matter of vacations with 
Although about 30 countries have legislation providing to some 
ent for vacations with pay, such legislation applying to workers in 
vate industry does not exist in the United States. In view of the 
t that the International Labor Conference of 1936 adopted a draft 
nvention dealing with vacations with pay, the conference accepted 
» proposals contained therein and recommended that the Secretary 
Labor continue the committee on vacations with pay for purposes 
making further inquiry and of drafting a bill on the subject to be 
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t requiniiied in introducing such legislation into the State legislatures. 
he StaidifHousing.—The conference went on record as urging the adoption of 
or lavslivstem of Federal, State, and local subsidies for the construction of 
€ unemfi™equate housing for low-income groups of workers. It declared that 
Act i initiation, planning, construction, and management of public 
tbor. lfMusing is primarily a function of local governments, acting either 
‘securitilectly or through local housing authorities, and in close cooperation 
Ty com™/th the State and Federal Governments. The organization of local 
strumentalities, adequately financed, properly staffed with technical 
ste iperts, and with power to acquire land through condemnation and 
W ague#™ incur financial obligations, was declared by the conference to be 
It walivently necessary. It also expressed the conviction that the Federal 
with thi/vernment must actively promote research and thought on the 
bblems of planning and control and be prepared to give advice and 
ite-wilf@unsel and to lend experts to local authorities that requested such 
Jurisdit 1 in meeting its housing problems. 
tion id 
Federal-State Cooperation in Industrial Hygiene 
dl Tue promotion of industrial health through Federal-State coopera- 
ceq'tin made possible by the Social Security Act was discussed by 
- ephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Pooling of 
Saal orts by labor and health officials, she pointed out, followed imme- 
tion itely upon the passage of the act and the availability of the $8,000,000 
. bed ovided by it for allotment to States to be used in public health 
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There are now industrial-hygiene departments in 21 States. In 19 of thy 
these units have been set up in State health departments since last N, Vem} 
when the Division of Labor Standards and the Public Health Service begga, , 
cooperate in assisting States to set up industrial-hygiene units whic mig 
qualify for Federal financial assistance under the terms of the act. n 
Federal agencies also assist in the training of the personnel of the now gi 
departments. These States are: Connecticut, Jllinois, Kansas, Maryjgy 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, }) 
Island, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Texas, Vermont, Iowa, (y 


La 


fornia, and Tennessee. Budgets of these 19 State health departments cal! { re 


expenditure of over $350,000 for industrial hygiene. 
Millions of men and women in industries are now beginning to have maj 


available to them information of vital importance to them, which has long be 


accumulating in the possession of technicians and scientists, but never bef 


fulfilling the final purpose for which such data is obtained—direct service wy 


help of the people. 


NotTe.—Reports of committees and resolutions adopted by this conference have been published by; 
Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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State Labor Legislation of 1936 


URING the legislative year of 1936 regular sessions of the 

legislature were held in nine States ' and the Territory of Puerto 
ico. Three of these States (Kentucky, Mississippi, and New York) 
so held special legislative sessions, as did i8 * other States. The 
eventy-fourth Congress of the United States held its second session 
om January 3 to June 20.° 
Legislation of interest to labor was enacted by all of the legislatures 
hich met during the year. Many laws were passed affecting social 
curity. In some instances legislative action was taken to bring 
ate laws into conformity with the requirements of the Federal Social 
curity Act. In Florida and Louisiana it was necessary to adopt 


@ustitutional amendments before the laws could: become operative. 
» Kansas the constitution was amended to permit the enactment of 


pcial-security legislation. Oklahoma obtained the approval of the 
sople to a second initiative petition, providing assistance to certain 


ppendents; a similar petition approved in 1935 had been declared 
egal by the attorney general. 


+ There are now 42 States, 2 Territories, and the District of Columbia 
mith old-age assistance plans. During the past 2 years many new 
(-age pension laws have been passed and nearly all of the old laws 


ave been liberalized. 


Seven * unemployment-insurance laws were adopted during 1936, 
While numerous amendments were also made to already existing legis- 


eter ayy a ve 
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tion. In Wisconsin, while the Unemployment Compensation Act 
as passed several years ago, it did not become operative until July 1 
this year. 

‘The laws concerning dependent children and needy blind were 
Strengthened in several States. Puerto Rico created a vocational 


Astitute for adult blind to promote modern vocational training for 


utly disabled blind adults. 


Another important subject of legislation was child labor. Several 
ates restricted the employment of children where alcoholic beverages 
esold. In New York an unemployed minor between 16 and 17 may 


P required to attend school. In Puerto Rico protective legislation 


Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island. South Caro- 


h, and Virginia. 


Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 


@onesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia. 


For labor legislation adopted, see Monthly Labor Review for August 1936 (p. 373). 
Those of Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Texas. 
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was passed prohibiting children under 16 from lifting or es uring 
loads of 100 pounds or more. Massachusetts, Rhode Island. an 
Virginia passed laws designed to shorten the hours of em, loved 
children. 

The subject of health and safety of employees received the attentig, 
of several legislatures. Illinois authorized the industrial COMMissiop 
to make rules and regulations to protect the health and safety of yj 
persons in industry. The legislature in addition adopted legislation 
requiring that dust, etc., be removed from the air during polishing 
operations. A eompechensive law was also enacted in this Sta, 
providing for workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases 
Two former laws on this subject were repealed. 

In Louisiana and South Carolina departments of labor were create) 
In Kentucky the departments of the State government were reorgap. 
ized. Several minor changes were made also in the duties of th 
department of labor in other States. 

In this article an attempt has been made only to present an outline: 
of the most important legislation enacted in 1936 exclusive of work. 
men’s compensation legislation.’ It does not include changes jy 
absentee voting laws, retirement legislation, unemployment relief, o; 
such subjects of minor interest, as the examination, licensing, ete., 0’ 
workmen. 

In several instances legislation is included in this article that wa 
passed in the closing days of 1935 (special sessions in Nebraska ani 
Texas). Official data for these States and for the Philippine Island 
had not been received at the time the summary of labor legislatio: 
enacted in 1935 was published. ° 

At the time this article went to press the following States had me 
in special session in December 1936: Arizona, Colorado, Connecti 
cut, Mississippi, and’Pennsylvania. A report of the work accou: 
plished at these sessions has not been included in this article. Indici- 
tions are that special sessions will be held in other States befor 
January 1, 1937. 
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Child Labor 


SEVERAL States legislated on the subject of child labor. In Mass: 
chusetts no girl under 21 may now be employed in manufacturing 0! 
mechanical establishments before 6 a. m. or after 10 p. m., or in tex: 
tile or leather factories after 6 p. m. (ch. 170). In New York (ch 
651) a retail liquor dealer may not employ any person under 18 is 4 
hostess, waiter, entertainer, or in any other capacity to sell or handle 
alcoholic beverages. Another amendment (ch. 789) provided tha! 
the board of education in each city may require unemployed minors 
between the ages of 16 and 17 to attend school. 


5 Legislation enacted in this field will be covered in a future article. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1936 (p. 121). 
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The child-labor law of Puerto Rico was amended by Act No. 103, 
seking the better protection of children under 16. Such children 
ay not be employed in alcoholic-beverage factories nor other related 
)jsinesses, Nor as jockeys nor in employments requiring the loading 
nd unloading of packages weighing over 100 pounds. 
Three laws were passed by the Legislature of Rhode Island relating 
the employment of minors. Chapter 2360 authorizes industrial 
nspectors to visit places where minors are employed to investigate 
; to whether there are any violations of the law. Furthermore, 
hildren under 16 may not be employed in factories, mechanical or 
manufacturing establishments at any time, nor in any business estab- 
ishment between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. The law also made changes in 
he rules regarding the issuance, etc., of child-labor certificates. 
Another amendment (ch. 2426) provided that no child under 16 may 
be employed in a mercantile or business establishment more than 8 
hours a day or 40 hours a week, and no child under 18 may work in 
my factory, manufacturing, mechanical, business, or mercantile 
stablishment more than 9 hours a day or 48 hours a week, except in 
hose cases where the 48 hours are worked in 5 days. Each employer 
s required to post a statement showing the minimum rates of pay. 
‘hapter 2328, regulating industrial homework, also contains a provi- 
ion prohibiting the employment of children under 16. 

The child-labor law of Virginia was amended in several respects, 
yy chapter 409. The amending act provided that children between 
2 and 16 may work in canneries only between the hours of 7 a. m. 
ind 6 p. m. when the public schools are not in session. The age limit 

for the employment of children in certain specified dangerous occu- 
pations was raised from 16 to 18. Boys under 16 and girls under 18 
are prohibited by this amendment from working in scaffolding or 
onstruction work, brick or lumber yards, or in cabarets, carnivals, 
floor shows, roadhouses, or curb services. However, boys between 
12 and 16 are permitted to work in this State as caddies or in other 
‘outdoor employments after school hours, and between the hours of 
6a.m. and 7 p. m. when school is not in session. The rules regarding 
work permits were enlarged and liberalized. 


Hours of Labor 


Women.—Massachusetts and Rhode Island amended their laws in 
relation to the hours of labor of women. In Massachusetts, the law 
prohibiting the employment of women in the textile industry after 
f p.m. was amended so as to permit the commissioner of labor and 
industries to suspend the operation of the law until April 1, 1937 

(ch. 154). In Rhode Island, the legislature, by chapter 2426, pro- 

vided that no woman may work in any factory, manufacturing, 

mechanical, business, or mercantile establishment more than 9 hours 

: 107412—36——7 
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a day or 48 hours a week, except when the 48 hours are worked jy, - 
days. 

Public works.—Massachusetts was the only State which levislatgj 
on the subject of hours of labor on public works. In this State an 
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‘a 
amendment was adopted prohibiting the employment of any pers a 
on public works for more than 6 days a week (ch. 367). assed 
Drivers of motor vehicles—New Jersey strengthened the enforeg. wd 
ment of the law regulating the hours of employment of bus, ete. ae 
operators (ch. 190). New York enacted legislation providing thy an em 
8 hours off duty must be continuous, and that the hours of duty sha} aves, 
include the time on duty outside of the State (ch. 902). 
Miscellaneous.—In Montana a constitutional amendment, propose 
by chapter 172, Acts of 1935, which authorized the legislature ) 
regulate the hours of labor in all industries except farming, \,; Ar 
adopted by the people. In South Carolina the legislature provided {which 
by the provisions of Act No. 832, that no person may be employed bill 2 
in any cotton, rayon, silk, or woolen textile mills more than 8 hours , rules 
day, 40 hours a week, or more than 5 days in any 7 consecutive days, exclu 
This law will not, however, become effective until similar legislation jsf of ex 
adopted by the States of North Carolina and Georgia. dirt 1 
shoul 
Wages in th 
A 
Payment of wages.—¥or the better protection of wage earners, Lou- Hi pstat 
isiana enacted a law (ch. 206) making it a misdemeanor to employ any J 0. 
person with intent to defraud and to fail to pay for the labor performed, Le 
and another (ch. 138) providing that if an employee resigns, payment I [oui 
of wages must be made within 24 hours. In case the employee is J proh 
obliged to sue, allowance may be made for reasonable attorney’s fe J pass 
In Massachusetts, the law relative to the weekly payment of wage J por 
was amended by chapter 160, exempting employees of hospitals unles J may 
they request to be covered under the act. ness 
Minimum wages.—The Massachusetts law requiring the payment 0! I elec 
a& minimum wage to women and minors was amended and reenacted H& and 
by chapter 430. The law is to be administered by the department 0! if 
health instead of the department of labor and industries as heretofore. J or ; 
A minimum-wage commission has been established in the department J jim: 
of health. The purpose of the amended law is stated to be primarily & pla 
to protect the health of women and minors, and in establishing a fal J Th 





wage the commission and the wage board may consider the wages 
necessary to conserve and maintain the health of female and minor 
employees. In Rhode Island a standard minimum-wage law for thie 
protection of women and minors was enacted by chapter 2289. 
Wages on public works.—The public-works law of New York wa: 
amended so as to permit the payment of wages by check (ch. 416) 
The law formerly required that all wages on public works mus! b¢ 
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‘cd in MM vid in cash. Rhode Island hereafter requires that all contractors on 
public works must pay their employees weekly, and obligations or 
harges for trucking or material must be paid within 90 days (ch. 2361). 
Garnishment of wages.—Four States considered the garnishment of 
rages. In Kentucky (ch. 23) and Mississippi (ch. 321) laws were 
passed which authorized the garnishment of salaries of public em- 
ployees, while New York, in chapter 304, changed the procedure con- 
‘S, ete Morning executions on wages, and Virginia, by chapter 225, authorized 
1S tha... employee to obtain a certificate from the court showing that his 


Cislated 
yT ate an 


] a TS )} 


Pnioree. 


'Y shall aces, or a part of them, are exempt from garnishment. 

rOposed Health and Safety 

Cure to 

io, Was Ar THE third special session of the Illinois Legislature, several laws 
Ovided which sought to safeguard the health of employees were passed. House 
iploved bill no. 11 authorized the industrial commisson to make reasonable 


hours gfgprules relating to the health and safety of employees in all industries, 
e days exclusive of farming and mining. House bill no. 13 required the use 
ition iff of exhaust systems with dust arrestors for the collection of dust and 
lirt in grinding, polishing and buffing operations. Special mention 
should be made of the passage of a detailed and comprehensive law 
in this State on occupational diseases (H. B. No. 10). 

A safety commission for the prevention of accidents in industrial 
establishments was created in Louisiana by the provisions of Act No. 
OV any 308. 
ormed, Legislation for the protection of railroad employees was enacted in 


T 
S, LOU. 


Yeh MM Louisiana and New York. By Act No. 51 the Legisiature of Louisiana 
YC ls ® prohibited the operation of freight trains of more than 70 cars, or any 
’’s fec MM passenger trains having more than 16 cars, or any mixed trains of 
wares 


more than 70 cars. The legislature also provided that railroad carriers 
may not operate their switch or other crews with less than one engi- 
neer, a fireman, a foreman, and three helpers. Engines of the fuel- 
electric type must hereafter be manned by not less than one engineer 
and one fireman or helper in New York State (ch. 777). 

In Puerto Rico no person is now permitted (no. 58) to carry a bag 
or receptacle weighing more than 150 pounds, instead of the former 
tment ® limit of 250 pounds. In the stripping of tobacco, etc., only those 


unless 


Lent of 
racted 
ent of 
tofore 


mares places approved by the commissioner of health may be used (no. 117). 
2 11 HS The law regulating the construction of scaffolds in the Territory will 
wages 


' hereafter be administered by the commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico 
mune! He (Act No. 61). For violations of the act, penalties have been provided 
or the I by a fine of $25 or imprisonment for a maximum term of 60 days. 
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Labor Departments, etc. 











Laws were enacted creating a department of labor in Lo visign, 
(no. 30) and in South Carolina (no. 871). In Kentucky the depgy, 
ments of the State government were reorganized. Under the no, 
arrangement in this State a department of industrial relations yq, 
established (ch. 1, special session). The Illinois Legislature, by Hoy, 
bill no. 12 (third special session) vested in the industrial commisgip, 
the administration of the Health and Safety Act, as well as of th 
Workmen’s Occupational Diseases Act. 

The Legislature of Colorado at a special session changed the nan» 
of the child-welfare bureau to the bureau of home and school service. 
and established a State department of public welfare by chapters» 
and 5, respectively. Likewise, Louisiana created a department 4 
public welfare (no. 14). New York, by the provisions of chaptey 
873 and 874, reorganized the State department of social welfare. |) 
Louisiana a department of commerce and industry was establish; 
for the promotion of the civic, industrial, and commercial interes 
of the State (no. 19). By chapter 290, Mississippi designated thy 
State board of vocational education as the agency to cooperate in the 
administration of the laws providing for vocational rehabilitation ¢ 
physically handicapped children. Nebraska (ch. 20, special sessioy 
of 1935) established a State assistance fund and an agency to supervis 
the administration of aid to the aged, blind persons, children, etc. 


tentia 





Employment Agencies 





Durina 1936 Mississippi (ch. 176) and South Carolina (no. 4f 
accepted the provisions of the Federal act creating a national system 0! 
public-employment offices. In Idaho (ch. 12, third special session 
the industrial-accident board was designated as the State agency t 
cooperate with the Federal Government in connection with the admin- 
istration of the public-employment agencies. In Indiana (ch. 4, extn 
session) the State unemployment-compensation board was empowerel 
to supervise the operation of public-employment offices. In Texas 
(S. B. 5, third special session) the State employment service was made: 
division of the unemployment-compensation commission. By Ac 
No. 156, the Alabama Legislature repealed an act of 1935 (sec. 1, 
ch. 447), thereby leaving Act No. 372 (1935) the official acceptance 
law of the Wagner-Peyser Act, with the supervision of public-employ- 
ment offices vested in the State department of labor. 


Prison Labor 





Two States took advantage of the Federal act divesting prison F 
made goods of their interstate character, and enacted laws regulatin: F 
the sale of such goods. Louisiana, by Act No. 169, prohibited the sale 
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r exchange of certain manufactured goods, wares, or merchandise 
roduced by convicts of Louisiana or any other State. Mississippi 
(ch. 329) DOW requires the labeling of convict-made goods and has 
nrovided that all goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured by 
nrisoners in other States shall be subject to the laws of Mississippi 
pon delivery in the State. 

In Kentucky prisoners may be worked on prison farms or on the 
highways and other public works (ch. 17), while South Carolina, by 
Act No. 812, authorized the board of directors of the State peni- 
entiary to operate certain industries and to provide for the sale of 
he products. Texas authorized the creation of an industrial revolv- 
ng fund for the use of the Texas prison system, for the purchase of 
supplies for a tag plant, and for other industries (ch. 403). Penal insti- 
utions in Virginia are not permitted to sell seed corn for agricul- 
ural purposes on the open market (ch. 328). The establishment, main- 
enance, and operation of a tannery at the State penitentiary farm 
‘as authorized by chapter 334, but the products may not be sold on 
he open market. 


Legal Holidays and Sunday Labor 


A CONSTITUTIONAL amendment was adopted in Louisiana (proposed 
by J. Res. No. 140) making Huey P. Long’s birthday, August 30, 


‘a legal holiday. By Act No. 289 all municipalities are authorized to 
declare Mardi Gras a holiday. In Maryland, Armistice Day has 
been declared no longer a legal holiday (ch. 2, extra session), yet the 


Governor may proclaim any day a holiday in case of an emergency. 


In Massachusetts (ch. 180) all laws and regulations concerning the 
‘observance of Sunday are now applicable to Columbus Day between 
‘the hours of 7a. m.and1p.m. In Rhode Island, by chapter 2286, 


the legislature enacted a law requiring stores, factories, and industrial 
plants to be closed on New Year’s Day. This act was approved by 
the people at a special election held in 1936. By another change the 
observance of Arbor Day was discontinued, and May 4, known as 


“Rhode Island Independence Day, was established as a legal holiday 


Two States (Massachusetts and Rhode Island) changed their laws 


: in reference to Sunday labor. In Massachusetts the law was amended 
80 as to permit repairs on motor vehicles on Sunday (ch. 129). Rhode 
Island, by chapter 2284, authorized the town councils to fix the ter- 
: mination date of licenses granted for Sunday sales. Bowling alleys 


“and pool rooms may be operated after 1 o’clock on Sundays in this 
“State (ch. 2398), while chapter 2413 authorized the observance of 


“Saturday half-holidays for city employees in Providence. 
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Social Security Old-« 

: = eb Id-age 
SociaL security was the subject of legislation in a great may llowi 
¢ 0 : 


States. In some States constitutional amendments were acdopte 
authorizing the enactment of such legislation. Most of the |ogig). 
tures passed separate laws covering old-age assistance, aid io (, 
pendent children, needy, blind, etc. In a few States all types y 
assistance have been covered by one act. 

Constitutional amendments.—Five States adopted covstitution 
amendments authorizing the enactment of social-security legislatigy 
In Florida an amendment to the constitution was approved by th 
people (proposed by S. J. Res. 170, Acts of 1935) which authorized tly 
enactment of legislation to assist aged, infirm, and unfortunate pe. 
sons. ‘Two amendments were adopted in Kansas. The first amend. 
ment (proposed by S. Con. Res. 3, first special session) authorized {\ 
counties to aid persons who by reason of age, infirmity, or other mis. 
fortune are unable to care for themselves. The second amendmen 
(proposed by S. Con. Res. 4, first special session) authorized th 
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( 
legislature to provide unemployment compensation and contributory — 
old-age benefits. bird 

In Louisiana a constitutional amendment (proposed by Act No. ( = 
authorized the legislature to establish a system of economic security. ..... 
and social welfare, which may include old-age assistance, unemploy-f ors 
ment compensation, aid to dependent children, and aid to the need; amy 
blind, while in Oklahoma (by initiative petition no. 154) a constity.,% 4 
tional amendment permitted legislation for the relief and care of nee pea 
aged persons and others who on account of immature age, physi 4;, 
infirmity, disability, or other cause, are unable to provide for then}. oi, 
selves. An amendment to the constitution of South Carolina (prof) on 





posed by no. 870) empowered the legislature to provide for the car 
or financial assistance of needy individuals. The people of Colorad 
approved an initiative petition (no. 4), providing for payment of : 
minimum sum of $45 per month to citizens over 60 who are eligibl 
for old-age assistance under the State law. 

Social-security legislation (in general).—Three States (Indiani, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia) legislated on the general subject 0! 
social security. By chapter 2 the Indiana Assembly, at a speci 
session, accepted the provisions and benefits of the Federal Sociil 
Security Act, and by chapter 3 it established a system of old-age 
assistance, aid to blind persons and dependent children, ete. Oki: 
homa, by an initiative petition (no. 155), provided assistance {0 
needy aged persons, dependent children, blind persons, and other 
unable to care for themselves. West Virginia enacted a compre 
hensive law covering all kinds of relief, known as the “Public welfare 
law of 1936” (ch. 1, first special session). It authorizes old-age 
assistance and aid to the needy blind and dependent children. 
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(ld-age assistance.—Sixteen States legislated on the subject of 
\d-age assistance. Louisiana enacted a new law (no. 33), while the 
slowing States amended or reenacted laws already in force, and in 
ost instances legislation was adopted which permitted the States to 
ccept the benefits of the Federal Social Security Act: Alabama 
h. 178), California (ch. 7, extra session), Colorado (ch. 6), Illinois 
H. B. 1, 8, first special session; H. B. 40, second special session), 
Kentucky (ch. 94), Maryland (ch. 149), Massachusetts (ch. 436), 
finnesota (ch. 95, first special session), Mississippi (ch. 175), Ne- 
raska (ch. 28, special session of 1935), New Jersey (ch. 31), New 
ork (ch. 693), Ohio (H. B. 605, first special session), Pennsylvania 
Act No. 13), Texas (ch. 472, Acts of 1935, reenacted by H. B. No. 8, 
hird special session), and Vermont, (no. 8, first special session). 

Unemployment insurance.—Laws on this subject were enacted by 
ven States during 1936, and in addition the laws of five other States 
ere amended or reenacted. New laws were approved in Idaho 
ch. 12, third special session), Indiana (ch. 4, special session), Louisiana 
no. 97), Mississippi (ch. 176, as amended special session H. B. 10), 
Rhode Island (ch. 2333), South Carolina (no. 946), and Texas (S. B. 5, 
hird special session). However, in most of these States the legislature 
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No. 6 yovided that the State law would be void if the Federal Social 
eCuriy MR ocurity Act should be held invalid. The existing unemployment- 
mploy- surance laws were amended in Alabama (nos. 156, 194, 195), New 
2 needy Hampshire (ch. 3, special session), Massachusetts (chs. 12, 249), 
SUN Hand New York (chs. 117, 697), while Utah enacted a new law and 
f need epealed the former one (H. B. 2, special session). 
ysl 4id to dependent children.—Eleven States legislated on the subject 
them. faid to dependent children. The laws relating to this subject were 
« \P!mended or reenacted in Colorado (ch. 9, second special session), 
he car ouisiana (Act No. 57), Maryland (ch. 148, special session), Massa- 
olorad i usetts (ch. 413), New Jersey (chs. 33, 43), Ohio (H. B. 610, special 
nt of iession), Pennsylvania (nos. 7, 50), Rhode Island (ch. 2292), Vermont 
eligible g, 11, special session), and Virginia (ch. 325). The Nebraska 
egislature, by the provisions of chapters 30 and 31 (Acts of 1935) 
nadia nacted new and supplemental legislation relating to maternal and 
Ject Mphild welfare. 
SPc"“ Aid to needy blind.—California made several amendments to the law 
Soclilin assistance to the needy blind by chapter 6 (special session). 
old-22olorado and Vermont, at special sessions, enacted comprehensive 
Okt Baws granting aid to needy blind persons by chapters 7 and 12, respec- 
ace fo ively. Louisiana provided aid to the blind by Act No. 53, subject to 
other pproval by the people. Maryland repealed and reenacted the law 
Be in this subject by chapter 145 (special session). The new legislation 
weilrare 


‘a stablished a State-wide system of public assistance to needy blind 
yid-age 
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persons. Minnesota enacted chapter 93 (special session), y}j 
Nebraska, by chapter 21 (special session of 1935), enacted a compy 
hensive law which repealed chapter 138, Acts of 1935. New Jere 
amended the law considerably by chapter 30, as did Ohio (H. 8. ¢j; 
special session), and also Rhode Island (chs. 2296, 2428). By Joiy 
Resolution No. 70 Puerto Rico created a vocational institute for adj 
blind to promote vocational training for partly incapacitated persoy, 


Preferences 


In Massacuusetts the law giving preference in public employ. 
ments to persons with dependents was extended until May 15, 19% 
(ch. 151). The law now provides that the dependents must }, 
“actual” dependents. The law of this State requiring that all oy. 
ployees of persons conducting horse or dog races must be citizens of tly 
United States was changed by chapter 268 so that 85 percent of suc) 
employees must now be citizens. Mississippi, by chapter 222, py. 
vided that county printing must be awarded to the lowest responsib 
bidder who is a resident of the State and an employer of State labor. 

Puerto Rico adopted a resolution (J. Res. 13, p. 1150) requirix 
that in the construction, maintenance, and repair of public building, 
local materials must be used. South Carolina by an amendmen 
required that all construction contracts made by the highway depar. 


ment must contain a clause giving preference to ex-service me 
(no. 873). 
Investigative Commissions 


CoMMISSIONS on interstate cooperation were established in Indian 
(ch. 7, special session), Mississippi (ch. 198), New Jersey (ch. 21, 
Rhode Island (ch. 2396), South Carolina (no. 653), and West Virgin 
(ch. 15, special session). In Massachusetts (Res. ch. 68) the comms 
sion on interstate compacts affecting labor was authorized to expeni 
$500 as a contribution to the interstate conference on labor compacts 
In New York (ch. 5) the commission on interstate industrial compact 
was extended until February 15, 1936. Rhode Island (H. B. 503 
ratified the compact establishing uniform standards for conditions (! 
employment, particularly in regard to the subject of minimum wages 
which compact has been ratified by several of the States.’ 

Commissions were established in several States to study the problen 
of social security. Colorado by a resolution (H. J. Res. 3, secon 
special session) created an interim commission on unemploymel! 
compensation, while the General Assembly of Indiana (ch. 5) created 
a commission to study ways and means of paying the cost of the 
social security law enacted in 1936. In Virginia a commission t 
determine the probable cost of paying old-age pensions was create! 


7 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1935 (p. 1522). 
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1), whi ). 24\). West Virginia by a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 3, 
COMPA special session) authorized the continuance of the joint committee 
‘W Jerse, cocial security, a report to be made by December 1, 1936. 

. B. 611 The Legislature of Massachusetts adopted a resolution (Res. 
By Join , 28) requiring the department of labor and industries to investi- 
for adi te the matter of prohibiting the employment of minors under 18 in 
PCrson Me rtain dangerous occupations. 





















Miscellaneous 


ploy typustRIAL homework was the subject of legislation in two juris- 
15, 193M -tions. In Puerto Rico (no.-117) the stripping of tobacco in the 
USt bl mes of workers has been prohibited. In Rhode Island (ch. 2328) a 
All enw was enacted licensing and regulating industrial homework. 
ns of thi The Legislature of Rhode Island also enacted two laws of interest 
Of su, labor: Chapter 2359, regulating the issuance of injunctions and 
22, DI straining orders in labor disputes; and chapter 2291, providing for 
Ponsibfi,. installation of pick clocks on looms in textile factories. 
labor, In Massachusetts legislation was passed providing that no person 
Pquiringfi ay be discharged or deprived of his employment by reason of his 
uldings ttendance or service as a juror (ch. 168). Persons employed as 
ndinenifi. dustrial police must hereafter be citizens of the United States 
depart ch. 363). The code (ch. 140) of this State, which relates to the 
ce Met > owers and duties of the department of labor and industries, was 
mended by chapter 78 by enlarging the definition of mercantile 
stablishments so as to include dry-cleaning establishments. 
Indian. The subject of housing was considered in Louisiana. In this State 
‘h. 2)\fby the provisions of Act No. 275 certain cities were authorized to 
Jircin|@ereate housing authorities for the purpose of engaging in slum clear- 


ommicfqeance and providing homes for families of low income. Puerto Rico 
expendi: Res. No. 48, p. 1250) authorized that tillable land, unsuitable for 
npacts nsular forests, may be conveyed to the homestead division of the 


mpactfedepartment of labor for leasing purposes, but with the right of 
3. 503\eeventual ownership, to farm laborers. The law of this jurisdiction 
ions ([eregulating share-cropping contracts was also amended so as to 
wages iclude land sold at public auction. 

In Maryland (ch. 96, first special session) the State prohibited the 
-oblen |e purchasing of bituminous coal which has been produced at a mine 
seconde not operating under the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935.® 
yment{[R The Legislature of Kentucky enacted a law (ch. 49) which forbade 
reated@ the obtaining of money from any State or Federal employee for cam- 
of thee paign or political purposes. In Puerto Rico the legislature authorized 
‘on tothe mediation and conciliation commission to hold 12 meetings a 
reated fe month; formerly expenses were allowed for only 8 meetings. 


- 'The Federal act was declared unconstitutional by the U. 8S. Supreme Court. (See Monthly Labor 
; Review, July 1936, p. 68.) 
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Labor Law of Venezuela, 1936 ! 
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ABOR contracts, hours of labor and rest, wages, profit siarinp 
woman and child labor, health and safety regulations, social 
imsurance, union organization, the National Labor Office, labor gj 
putes, conciliation and arbitration, and Government employmey 
offices are covered in the Venezuelan national labor law which repeale 
the labor law of 1928 and was approved by the President on July \y 
1936. The law applies to both manual and office workers who ay 
employed by others, regardless of the number of persons working {y 
any employer. 


Labor Contract . 

yy nat 
PROVISION is made for both individual and collective labor ¢op.fiand © 
tracts. Except in cases requiring special technical qualifications, 9) ont! 
supervisors and employees directly in charge of workers and at leay fMis em 
75 percent of the workers are to be Venezuelans. Employers »{econtr 

required to give preference in employment to fathers of families, \ etc. 
to 60 percent of the personnel. Biesig 
Minors from 14 to 18 years of age cannot enter into contracts wit). fa qué 
out the approval of a responsible authority; minors 18 years an( Wi 
older may enter into contract without the consent of their legal repre. com! 
sentative but not against his will. The worker’s financial obligations {work 
to his employer cannot be amortized at a rate greater than 50 per. {miss 
cent of his wage or salary. The worker is entitled to transportation emp! 
to and from a place of employment other than his habitual residence. SI 
unless the contract is terminated through some fault of his own tive 
When workers live more than 2 kilometers from their place of work. JB pose 
under certain circumstances employers may be required to transport fi then 
them to and from work. wag 
ente 
Wages and Hours shat 


Hours of work.—With certain exceptions, work on Sundays au 
holidays is prohibited. Each manual worker who has had more than: 
year of uninterrupted service is entitled to 7 workdays of paid vaci- 
tion each year and each office worker and domestic servant 15 days. 
The normal day’s work is 8 hours, with at least a half hour of rest s0 
fixed that hours of continuous work do not exceed 5. For manual 
workers the normal week is 48 hours and for office workers 44 hours 
By special agreement manual workers may secure a half day’s holiday 
each week by working not to exceed 1 extra hour per day for the 
rest of the week. Domestic servants are to have a half day of rest 
each week. In work done in shifts, the day’s and week’s work maj 
exceed the usual limits, provided the average for 3 weeks or less «oes 











! Gaceta Oficial (Garacas), July 16 and 18, 1936. 
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ot exceed these limits. Furthermore, the shifts are to alternate 
»riodically, and no worker is to work more than 8 hours in each 24. 
nly men may work from 9 p. m. to 6 a. m. 

In eases where work is suspended because of accident or force 
ajeure, the workers may make up the time lost at the rate of not to 
sxceed 1 hour per day for not more than 30 days per year, work for 
hich they are not to receive extra pay. Upon written request of an 
nterprise, the Inspectorate of Labor may grant permission for not to 
xceed 2 hours of extra work per day for up to 100 days per year in 
ccordance with regulations to be issued. 

Wages.—For equal work equal wages shall be paid regardless of sex 
y nationality. Manual workers are to be paid at least once a week 
and other employees, including domestic servants, at least once each 
nonth. Wages are to be paid in cash in the place where the worker 
is employed unless some other approved place is specified in the 
contract, but must not be paid in any place of recreation, cafe, store, 
etc. They are to be paid directly to the worker or to the person he 
designates. Overtime is to be paid at the rate of at least time and 
a quarter. 

When the Federal Executive deems it necessary he may appoint wage 
commissions to fix minimum wages for periods of time and for piece 
work in specified industries and branches of industry. These com- 
missions are to have, so far as possible, representatives of both 
employers and workers. 

Sharing profit._-Under regulations to be fixed by the Federal Execu- 
tive after consultation with the commissions designated for the pur- 
pose, workers are to share in the net profits of the enterprises employing 
them, at a definite percent of profits which is not to exceed 2 months’ 
wages per year for large enterprises nor 1 month’s wages for small 
enterprises. This participation in profits does not entitle workers to 
share in the management of the enterprises. 
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7 EmpLoyMEnt of children under 14 years is prohibited. Children 
aays. 


from 14 to 16 years may work not to exceed 6 hours per day, with at 
least an hour’s interval between two periods of 3 hours each. With 
certain exceptions women and minors under 18 years may work only 
between 6 a.m. and 7p.m. Minors under 18 years may not work in 
mines, foundries, enterprises injurious to life or health, or at work 
beyond their strength or which would hinder their norma! physical 
development. 
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Provisions Concerning Women 
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WomeEN are not to engage in underground work in mines, j\or jy 
work the Federal Executive deems dangerous, unhealthy, or |,eay, 
Neither women nor minors are to work in retail liquor stores oy ; 
enterprises which may be injurious to morals or good habits. 

The employment of pregnant women at tasks requiring considera) 
physical strength or which are likely to cause abortion or hinder norm,| 
development of the fetus is prohibited. The employed woman ; 
entitled to 6 weeks of leave before and 6 weeks after childbirth, or fy, 
a longer period in case of illness medically certified to be due to pre. 
nancy or childbirth, and is assured of her job upon her return to work 
After maternity insurance has been established in conformity wit) 
this law she is also to receive cash benefits. The mother shal! hay 
two half-hour rest periods each day, with no decrease in wages, for 
year, to nurse her baby. Establishments employing more than 3) 
women of any age or civil state are to maintain separate rooms wher 
mothers may nurse their babies less than a year old or leave them 
while they are at work. 
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Safety and Health 





A SUFFICIENT number of seats is to be provided for office and mercan- 
tile workers and for manual workers in industry and commerce wher 
the nature of their employment permits. With certain exception 
workers are not to sleep nor to eat in the places where they carry on 
their duties. Some restrictions on dangerous or injurious work ar 





specified in this law, but provision is made for their elaboration in 
regulations to be issued. mot 

In enterprises regularly employing 100 or more workers situated to » 
more than 2 kilometers from a center of population, and under certain 


circumstances in those which are nearer the centers of population, 
employers are required to provide hygienic living quarters such that 
each worker has at least 4% square meters, with a proportionate increase 
for each member of his family. These quarters are to have sufficient 
good drinking water and lighting and sanitary arrangements, but the 
rent charge is not to exceed one-third percent per month of the current 
value of the quarters. The employers are also to provide free and 
compulsory schooling for the children of their workers, a first-aid 
medicine chest, and a place for the activities of the unions of which 
their workers are members, if the workers request it. Every urban or 
rural enterprise employing 15 or more workers is required to keep on 
hand for the use of its workers, without charge, a sufficient supply o! 
therapeutic aids for industrial accidents and endemic diseases and 
employers of rural workers are to keep a supply of serums for snake 
bites. All oil and mining companies and other enterprises situated 1( 
or more kilometers distant from a center of population with adequate 
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medical service are required to provide one doctor and one pharmacist 
»r any number of workers up to 400 and an additional doctor for each 
dditional 400 workers or fraction greater than 200 workers, and fur- 
hermore to construct one or more mounted hospitals to take care of 
he medical needs of the workers. A worker suffering from an accident 
pr disease contracted while in his present employment may remain in 
he living quarters provided while his disability continues, except in 
ase of venereal diseases, cancer, tuberculosis, or analogous diseases. 
Enterprises employing between 400 and 2,000 workers are required 
to pay all expenses of a Venezuelan worker or the son of a Venezuelan 
yorker in a course of technical or practical instruction related to their 
ork either in Venezuela or abroad, and enterprises employing more 
han 2,000 workers are to furnish three such fellowships. The 
ecipients of these fellowships are to be chosen by the workers or by 
he employer with due regard to their mental qualifications and apti- 
ude for and diligence in their work. 


Workmen's Compensation and Social Insurance 


AN EMPLOYER is required to pay compensation for industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases of office workers, manual workers, 
and apprentices in his employ, whether or not they result from the 
fault or negligence of the management or the worker, except when the 
accident was intentionally produced by the injured person, when it 
»was due to force majeure, when it involves casual workers, home 
workers, or family workers, and when it occurs in agricultural and 
‘grazing establishments normally employing less than five persons and 
not using inanimate motor power. Notification of the accident is 
‘to be made to the proper authority within 48 hours. 

Indemnities for disability are: For total permanent disability, 2 


[ years’ wages, but in no case to exceed 15,000 bolivares; for total tem- 


porary disability, wages for the time disability incapacitates for work, 
‘but in no case to exceed 6 months’ wages; for partial permanent dis- 
‘ability, an amount to be fixed after taking into account the normal 


wage and the reduction in earning capacity, but in no case to exceed 


| year’s wage or 10,000 bolivares; for partial temporary disability, an 
amount based on the normal wage, the reduction in earning capacity 


‘and the duration of the disability, but in no case to exceed 6 months’ 
wages. In the case of partial disability, permanent or temporary, 
“amounts are to be fixed in the regulations of this law which are to be 


issued. In all cases of accidents or occupational diseases, employers 
are to furnish needed medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical service, 
which is in addition to cash compensation, and if they maintain their 
own hospitals, may require that this service be rendered there. 
Workers who suffer from diseases not occupational but due to the 
tegion in which work is done are not eligible to cash indemnity, but 
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may claim medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical aid. When , 
worker’s normal working capacity is reduced but he is able to do othe, 
work, the employer is required so to arrange the work that he has {} 
opportunity to do work for which he is qualified. . 
Social insurance is to be extended also to include invalidity, iiaiq, 


y takin 
‘in pros 
iy) emp 
n empl 








For t 
nity, old age, and death not due to accident or occupational diseases Mi ncilia’ 
financed by the employers’ and workers’ contributions and State aij fi ptil st 
The employer is to discount the worker’s contribution from his wags ive, th 
and pay it directly to the insuring company. apacit 

Other Provisions pe oom 
hese tr 





Tue right of forming employer and worker unions in any industriMotifice 
















or professional undertaking is guaranteed, but the functioning of they fi A ne 
organizations is to be under the strict supervision of the labor in. f&ydustz 
spectors. At least 20 workers in the same enterprise or persons in {hefMect. to 
same profession or independent office, or 3 employers in the samefipay m 
branch of industry are necessary for the formation of an organization Mpaid fr 
Membership is voluntary for persons of either sex more than 18 years iieport 
of age, and with the consent of legal representatives for persons 14 to fis a 
18 years of age; the latter, however, have no voice in the administra-{Byorks. 
tion of the unions. The directorate of the unions must be composed iio pet 
of Venezuelans or foreigners who have had more than 10 year’ {pent 
residence in the country, and is required to give to the membership My or 
at large at least every 6 months a complete and detailed account of its JBeount 
financial administration, a copy of which is to be submitted to the {ment 





labor inspector having jurisdiction over the union. The unions maj 
be incorporated or may unite into federations but are not to form 
part of national or foreign political parties or associations; sever 
penalties are provided for union officials who violate this provisio 
and their unions are to be dissolved by the competent authority. 

In the exercise of their duties, the National Labor Office and labo 
inspectors are to make use of such medical and engineering personne! 
as the Federal Executive may designate. Labor inspectorates over 
regions in which the most important industrial centers are located ar: 
to have women in charge of the supervision of legal provisions relating 
to women and minors in industry. 

Neither strike nor lock-out is to be instituted in any establishmen! 
employing 10 or more workers until conciliation has been attempted, 
and 120 hours must intervene between the time the labor inspector i 
notified of the questions in dispute and the beginning of the strike or 
lock-out. If conciliation fails, the parties are required to abide for at 
least 6 months by the decision of a board of disinterested arbitrators, 
selected from lists submitted by groups of workers and of employers 
The arbitrators are given 30 days to reach an agreement, with ai 
extension of 30 days, if necessary. The Government may intervent 
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; taking over the functions of the enterprise where strike or lock-out 
in progress if such action is necessary to safeguard the public interest. 
1, employer is not to dismiss a worker nor is a worker to boycott 

» employer because of participation in a labor dispute. 

For the settlement of labor disputes other than those subject to 
onciliation and arbitration, a labor tribunal may be constituted. 
‘ntil such special tribunals have been created by the Federal Execu- 
ive, the labor inspector or the person chosen by him may serve in this 
apacity either by himself or with two assistants, one chosen by each of 
je contending parties. Appeal may be made from the decisions of 
hese tribunals to the director of the National Office, within 3 days after 
otification to the parties. 

A national employment agency with subagencies in the principal 
\dustrial centers is created by this law. Its functioning is to be sub- 
rect to the National Labor Office. Neither agency nor subagencies 
nay make any charge for their placement services, the expenses to be 
aid from the public treasury. The subagencies are to render weekly 
eports of their activities to the central agency at Caracas, which acts 
as a clearing house for placements other than local ones. For public 
vorks, fathers of families are to have preference in placement up to 
) percent of the total number of persons employed. The establish- 
nent of employment agencies for profit is prohibited; until abolished 
by order of the Federal Executive, those already functioning in the 
country are to operate under strict supervision of the national employ- 


ment agency. 












EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
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Educational Loans for Indians nrolle 
: , aha , : The ! 
HE determination of the present administration of Indian affgiy. Ne 


to place Indians in responsible positions to promote the welfare o/ 
their own people “grows out of an unbounded faith in Indian ability 
and a discerning knowledge of the fact that for strength and grovwt} 
of any people, roots must sink deep into the racial past.’’ In a brie! 
article in the reorganization number of Indians at Work,’ from whic 
the data here presented are taken, Ruth M. Bronson, associate guidance 
officer, calls attention to the repeated declaration of the Commissione 
of Indian Affairs “that Indian destiny must pass into Indian hand. 
that Indians must be equipped to take over increasing powers of self. 
government and business management; that white control of India 
affairs must become increasingly unnecessary.’’ 

If Indians are to make a success in these lines, they must, of course, 
receive the requisite professional and vocational training. For this 
purpose the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 provided for educi. 
tional loans to Indians. For the first time, through this legislation, 
professional and advanced vocational education has been made ayail- 
able on a scale adequate to meet the needs of Indian people. Ty 
sum of $250,000 annually for loans to cover the expenses of suc 
training is authorized by the act. Congress appropriated $175,(\\) 
of this amount for the fiscal year 1936. 

The response of Indian young people to this opportunity has bee 
enthusiastic. At the time the report under review was prepared, 37) 
Indians had availed themselves of these loans and were registered it 
educational institutions in the United States. About two-thirds 0! 
these students were preparing for such professions as medicine, |iv, 
engineering, forestry, teaching, journalism, home economics, nursing, 
agriculture; the remainder were in trade and vocational schools lear- 
ing such trades as baking, dairying, printing, masonry, carpentry, 
painting, auto mechanics, and radio. 

The greater number of the Indian youth requesting loans indicate 
that they desire to go back to work among their own people after they 
have completed their courses. 
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‘ Indians at Work, Washington, U. 8. Office of Indian Affairs, July 31, 1936, pp. 32-33. 
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Spurred on by a great purpose, our scholarship students are succeeding beyond 
nur highest expectations. There have been some failures—these were to be 
expected, considering the terrific adjustments that must be made—but the large 
majority have achieved unusual success in their school work. They have proved 
ne mettle and strength of their race. 


The letter quoted beiow, reporting on a Navajo student studying art 
jn a large eastern university, is typical of many communications 
received from school authorities in institutions in which Indians are 
nrolled : 












The faculty of our school consider Mr. — - one of the very outstanding 
students, not only from the point of view of his artistic production but his attitude 
oward his work, which is highly commendable. His conduct and character we 
believe to be a distinct asset to our student body, and we have been more than 
leased at having him with us. 


affairs 
fare of 


ability 


2Towth 
2 brief The successes of these students have often caused their respective 
Which {campuses to change from an attitude of doubt as to the ability of 
‘dance fff Indians to one of genuine respect and admiration. 
Ssloner This year 27 graduates who have availed themselves of these educa- 
hands: tional loans to Indians will be ready to go back to work among their 
of self. own people—5 trained nurses, 4 teachers of home economics, 2 social 
Indian workers, 2 graduates in forestry, 1 instructor of music, 1 instructor 
findustrial arts, and 12 teachers of primary, elementary and junior- 
‘ourse, f/ high-school subjects. A number of students will complete courses in 
or this fi trade schools and be available for employment. The most hopeful 
educa. aspect of all this educational activity is that these young Indians 
lation, trained in up-to-date techniques and skills face the challenge to go 
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avail-{% back to their own people and become leaders for their race. 
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Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 1936 ' 






















St. La 
VERY Province in the Dominion of Canada was represented 4 cipal ( 
the fifty-second annual convention of the Trades-and Labo, ate 
Congress of Canada, held at Montreal, September 8-12, 1936. Nearly i 
400 delegates attended, and the membership report showed an increay {Oo 
of 6,874 since the convention of 1935. The total membership repr. used I 
sented was 112,972, of which 102,973 persons were in 64 affiliated street 
unions (62 international and 2 national bodies) and 9,999 were in loca! pry 
unions chartered directly by the congress. distin 
Before the formal opening of the congress, addresses were given }y or 
the Minister of Labor of the Dominion, by the fraternal delegate advoc 
representing the American Federation of Labor and the British Trad: & and : 
Union Congress, by the secretary-general of the International Feder. ais 
tion of Trade Unions, and by local civic and labor officials. Speaking Ie 
as a representative of the Dominion Government, Hon. Norman Mel, 
Rogers, Minister of Labor, said in part: a 
This close and friendly relationship between government and organized labo mn 

is one of the most valuable aids to social progress in a democratic State. It res: 
fundamentally upon our common attachment to a political philosophy Po 
respects individual freedom and accepts uncensored criticism as the one sur gree 
guaranty of healthy and progressive government. * * * ‘The many comple: jadop 
problems that have their origin in unemployment and relief will be with us for I \{ini 
some time tocome. * * * Itis the view of the Government that the Natio: hoy 
Employment Commission ? will provide the leadership and enlist the cooperati : os 
requisite for a Nation-wide attack on unemployment. I know that you will giv tects 
your whole-hearted support to this national effort. . pentat 
iby x 
Legislative Proposals elect 
Tue chief function of the Trades and Labor Congress is to promot: & - 
legislation in the interest of the worker and of industry. Hence muci & a | 
of the action taken at the Montreal convention dealt with legisla tio: a 
desired or opposed by organized labor. The action of last year’s con- ne 
vention, calling for amendments to the British North America Act & of ( 
that will enable the Dominion Parliament to deal nationally with FB 

social and labor legislation, was repeated. Dominion-wide legisiation 
! Based on reports in Canadian Congress Journal (official organ of the Trades and Labor Congres ‘ F 
Canada), September 1936. > Car 


?See Monthly Labor Review, September 1936 (p. 618). 
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hat was proposed or supported included the extension of the Dominion 
Fair Wage Act to industries protected by tariff regulations; a law 
requiring that all employees in industry be given 2 weeks’ vacation 
with pay; & broader housing program; and contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance. The delay in making effective the Employment and 
Social Insurance Act was protested. <A resolution was adopted calling 
for legislation to bring all highway transportation under the jurisdic- 
‘ion of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, while the 
st. Lawrence waterway plan and the amalgamation of the two prin- 
cipal Canadian railroads (Canadian National and Canadian Pacific), 
were opposed. 

Health and safety measures of nation-wide application which the 
Congress decided to promote dealt with codes governing the materials 
sed in spray painting, the abolition of sandblasting and of one-man 
streetcars, and regulation of trucks and trailers to prohibit them from 
carrying passengers and to provide suitable safety measures for 
distinguishing trailers from trucks. 

Amendment to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act will be 
advocated to extend its coverage to employees in public institutions; 

Sand a further proposal to extend the act to cover milk, bread, and coal 
distribution, and motor transportation, was referred to the executive 
council. E 

General legislation which local representatives of the Trades and 
Labor Congress were instructed to urge included liberalization of 
pension provisions. Among the points covered were eligibility for 
old-age pension at 60 years of age, and pensions for unemployable 
persons. The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, making collective 
agreements enforceable as law, was approved by the Congress and its 
adoption by other Provinces was advocated. Amendments to the 
Minimum Wage Act of Ontario were proposed to cover boys under 

19 years of age and female domestic employees, and to provide pro- 
‘tection against the practice of dismissing girls as soon as they become 
‘entitled to the higher rates of pay for experienced workers established 
‘by minimum-wage awards. The practice of examining and licensing 
electrical workers in Ontario was approved, and the inspection and 
licensing of elevators and a more thorough examination of motion- 
_ picture machine operators in all Provinces were urged. Extension of 
_workmen’s compensation laws to cover all workers will be sought in 
all Provinces, and local representatives were instructed to obtain 
specific adjustments in the administration of the compensation acts 


of Quebee and Ontario. 


Organizational Decisions 


Furruer efforts to organize unorganized workers throughout 


ing the 30-hour week of five 6-hour days without reduction in pay. 
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injunctions against strikes. 


of organization. 








political party.” 


presidents. 


The 1937 convention will be held in Ottawa. 
R. J. Tallon were re-elected to their respective offices of president and 
secretary-treasurer, and P. R. Bengough of Vancouver, James Simpsoy 
of Toronto, and D. W. Morrison of Glace Bay, 
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Demands were made for legislation in all Provinces providing |eg, 
protection to workers in their right to organize, outlawing indiy idyy 
antiunion contracts, and curtailing the powers of civil courts to cra 


Resolutions designed to put the Congress on record as advoc atin, 
industrial unionism as a policy were ruled out of order on the ¢ 
that the constitution supported both the industrial and the craft form 
The political policy of the Congress was reiterate) 
by which political action is left to labor organizations formed definitely 
for political purposes, while the Congress serves as “the legislatiys 
mouthpiece of the workers, free from direct connection with any 


Membership of Labor Organizations in Canada, 1935 


Number of Branches and Membership of Various Classes of Labor Organization 
in Canada, 1935 


Tan 


round 


P. M. Draper and 


were elected virc 


HE total membership of labor organizations in Canada in 193} 
was 280,704, a decline of 1,070 from the preceding year. 
membership of the various central organizations is shown in the 
following table from the twenty-fifth annual report on labor organi. 
zation in Canada, published by the Dominion Department of Labor. 
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Directly chartered unions....................--.------.---| 


eb 25S, Ui damctcbb dcmabobodadie 
Other Canadian central 
Independent local units................-.....-.--.-.-.-..2.--<- 


Unaffiliated International unions...................----..---- 
Railway organizations. ....................----..-..-.---- 


Other international] organizations !..............-..--..--- 
pS SE OSES 























Trades and Labor Congress of Canada.-.-.................--- 63 1, 552 
International craft organizations. ............-.....-.----- 60 1, 389 
Comments GOONER TRIES os isi seednnecccne esensdc~ 3 82 
i il EL ee hl ESE TIT ne MED ES, 81 

All-Canadian Congress of Labor. ...............-..---.-------- 8 412 
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All Canadian o ERS LIE STI IIR 

A)l international! organizations (i. e., international craft organi- 
zations affiliated with the Trades and Labor Congress of 

Canada, and unaffiliated international unions).............- 
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1, 794 


934 | 














di Affiliated directly with the American Federation of Labor but not with}the Trades and Labor Congre# 
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Union membership in the Dominion in 1935 is shown below by 
,dustrial and trade groups. Railroad employees (68,692) constituted 
pproximately one-fourth of the total members of all groups listed: 


Number of Per- 
members cent 

Mining and quarrying-----.---- bas ssi aie alae 21, 662 7. 72 
ES —— soccece See 8. 81 
SS ee ey eee nie we 15, 417 5. 49 
Printing and paper making- ---__- 13, 982 4. 98 
Clothing, boots and shoes__-_------_- ; 16, 509 5. 88 
Railroad employees-----.....------- : ———— 24. 47 
Other transportation and navigation______________- 19, 834 7. O07 
Public employees, personal service, and amusement__ 29, 607 10. 55 
All other trades and general labor - - - _ - etGwd ie we 70, 285 25. 03 


Each of the 12 organizations listed below has 5,000 or more members 
Canada, and 6 of these important bodies are composed of employees 
dentified with railway operation: 


Canadian Canadian 
local member- 
units ship 

Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees______-_-_-_-_- 193 12, 165 

anadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees-_----------_-. ._ 167 11, 451 
Inited Mine Workers of America.................-.-.--.-.- 44 11, 192 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen-_--------__.__-------_--- 91 10, 330 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America_- -------- pewernw See 9, 727 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada____._...-------- 33 8, 760 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway, and 

Motor Coach Employees of America_..........---------- 23 6, 807 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America__._______-_-__-_- 15 6, 500 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia______________-_- 13 6, 059 
nternational Association of Machinists._............._ _--- 79 5, 954 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 

dlers, Express, and Station Employees-_--____-____-_--___- 87 5, 832 
mrder of Railroad ‘Telegraphers.-..............----.--------- 13 5, 000 





rade-Union Membership in Great Britain, 1935 


HE numerical strength of organized labor in Great Britain 
regained by the end of 1935 all it had lost during the period of 
preatest unemployment, 1930 to 1933, and exceeded the 1930 figure by 
1,000 members. The total membership of all unions in 1935, as 
eported by the Ministry of Labor, was 4,842,000.' Between 1934 
und 1935, trade-union membership increased 272,000, or about 6 
percent. The outstanding membership gains reported for 1935 
were those of unions in the iron and steel industry (9.9 percent); 
lothing manufacture (11.1 percent); several of the building trades; 
‘4nd among the unskilled workers in the transportation and general 
‘ abor group (12.0 percent). Notable increases occurred in the num- 


‘Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), October 1936, pp. 356 and 378. 
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ber of “white collar’’ organizations, including those in commerve gy, 
distribution (7.6 percent); in banking and insurance (3.7 percens), 
and in national and local governments (8.7 percent). | 


Membership of Trade-Unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Industrial Classification and Sex of Members 


1935, by 


/Number | Membershi:) 
ee 
unions | 
at end 

| of 1935 


Industry group ! 


Males | Females 


All industry groups ?...._-.-- 762, 031 


—— 


| 1, 042 | 4, 079, 990 
Agriculture, horticulture, ete.?....___- | 1 
Ct einen shit diuwcosssncans : —— 99 
Other mining and quarrying. ....._.___- = 7 
a a ae ie a ae 
Metals, machines, conveyances, etc.: | 
Tron, steel, tinplate, etc., manufacture_....______________- ES] 
Engineering, ironfoundling, shipbuilding, other metal work- | 
Te, Ge WORE Chee nctaddamctodeuccuchtcwacconcacal 5 | 512,847 5, 
Textile: 
8 ee OE Oe ee ‘ 
Wool, worsted, and shoddy 
NE SR, SOGS. 0... cee enchontsuance 
ia hile natn cecmemanctionstia 
Bleaching, dyeing, finishing, ete_......____ 
Other textile 
Clothing: 
I sliciediciane aapeiié:iudliea 
Tailoring and other clothing 
Food, drink, and tobacco 
Woodworking and furniture manufacture: 4 
RES oR Se ee ee eee ee 
SEE EERE SE eee 
Paper, printing, ete 
Building, public works contracting, etc.: 
Bricklayers and masons 
Carpenters and joiners 
Painters and decorators 
EC oink bint ean sven teinenendion asda 


31, 234 240 
598, 360 1, 827 

3, 638 | 269 
17 | 12, 139 7, 521 


73,394 | 1, 


104, 980 
32, 133 21, 
6, 912 14, 
5, 323 11, 
41, 356 
9, 896 
62, 801 


26, 364 
25, 038 





22, 850 
26, 578 
153, 013 | 


60, 066 
111, 780 | 
44, 401 
9, 425 
48, 874 |__._. 
14, 790 3, 617 





Other manufacturing industries 5 
Transport and general labor: 
ET a . 410, 995 5, 401 
72, 429 180 
794, 476 45, 019 
Commerce, distribution, and finance: 
Commerce and distribution 
Banking, insurance, etc 
National and local government ®___...____- dpe alates aasneeatl mee 
ON i i i i 
Entertainments and sport 
a a ee wenn cbnnncdcnn 


151,906 | 57,732 
77,837 | 8,108 
387,612 | 91,996 
83, 587 | 159, 469 
19, 343 4, 844 


43,613 | 9,376 





'! The figures for industrial groups are exclusive of the membership of certain large unions the membersh 


of which is spread over a variety of industries, and which are included for the purpose of this table unde 


“Transport and general labor’’ or ‘Commerce and distribution.” 
? The total membership shown for all trade-unions includes the membership of Irish Free State and ove 


sea branches (numbering about 66,000 in 1935, of whom 28,000 were engineers and other metal workers, a0 
9,500 were railway servants), but wholly excludes the membership of unions whose headquarters are sit! 
ated outside Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The totals include a number of persons who are member" 
of more than 1 union, and are therefore counted more than once in the figures. The duplication is almo: 
entirely in the “‘National and local government” and the “Teaching” groups. While precise figures st 


aoe SSE RROTS, it is improbable that the duplication in the total figures is more than about 20,000' 


3 A considerable number of agricultural workers belong to a general labor union which is classified unde 


“Other transport and general labor.” 
‘ Excluding carpenters and joiners, who are classified ‘‘Building.”’ 
5 Chemicals, leather, rubber, brushes, musical instruments, etc. 


* The figures exclude teachers’, transport workers’, and general Jabor unions, for which see ‘Teaching 
and “Transport and general labor.” 


? Including unions of clerks, chemists, foremen, etc., when not classifiable by industry. 
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The preceding table shows the number of unions in classified indus- 
rial groups, and their membership at the end of 1935. While these 
membership figures are presented by sex, the Ministry of Labor 
points out that this subdivision is not exact, as some unions merely 
sstimate the number of woman members in their membership. Over 
ne-half of the women in British trade-unions are in the textile unions 
and the teachers’ organizations.’ 





see Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 (p. 668): Women in British Trade-Unions 
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Trend of Strikes 


RELIMINARY information indicates 185 new strikes in Octobe 

as compared with 220 in September. However, the. number oj 
workers involved in the October strikes (91,000) was substantially 
higher than the figure for the preceding month (63,000). Thi 
increase is more than accounted for by the maritime strikes which 
started on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts during the last 2 days o! 
October. The number of man-days of idleness in October is a little 
smaller than the number in September, the maritime strikes beginning 
too late in October to have much effect on the man-days figure for the 


month. 
Trend of Strikes, January 1935 to October 1936 ! 









































Number of strikes— w ml a ed 
Year and month Con- ; ee | 2 a 
tinued | Begin- In | Ended | Ineffect | Besin- In _|' 
from pre-| 2ing in | progress rie at end of | ing in | progress 
ceding month during month month month during | 
month | % year | month or year | month | 
| 
1935 
ee CO aa silaipdicp pda ainte a thesinl 5 4 {7 ..|15, 45 
Eo aicinncvitindens 7 140 213 130 83 81, 194 92, 630 72 
OW eer 83 149 232 130 102 6A, 238 96, 533 R36, 48 
ere 102 175 277 163 114 53, 089 98, 457 96,9 
Be aiinintcteae stand 1l4 180 294 161 133 67, 857 124, 174 | 1, 178.8 
i diitbiinenesssieqne 133 174 307 177 130 | 102,491 151, 163 | 1, 697, S48 
Se a 130 189 319 186 133 48, 917 129, 784 | 1, 311,27 
Ee 133 184 317 179 138 70, 046 141, 829 | 1, 297,7 
CESS 138 239 377 228 149 74, 313 150, 835 | 1, 191, 6 
September........... 149 162 311 169 142 | 453,820 | 514,427 | 3,027, 
re 142 190 332 200 132 48, 223 133, 742 | 1, 562,98 
November.........--. 132 142 274 154 120 38,279 | 100,732 | 1, 003,8 
December ........... 120 90 210 126 S4 14, 746 61, 782 661 
1936 
ae 84 165 249 148 101 31, 862 58, 609 632, 811 
ee 101 148 249 129 120 63, 156 89, 791 748, 013 
March..............- 120 182 302 175 127 | 75,225 | 122,283 | 1, 330, 980 
Pp |} ee 127 178 305 177 128 65, 029 95, 115 696, 687 
SY..-........-...-. 128 196 324 214 110 72,409 | 122,293 | 1, 009,55 
ER 110 170 280 147 133 61, 383 130, 967 | 1, 307, 
RED ccncccccccecoucee 133 150 283 178 105 36,686 | 121,895 | 1, 082, 04 
A De nsnngidensoed 105 211 316 194 122 64, 510 111, 678 851, 5s 
September !__....._- 122 220 342 207 135 63,000 | 123,000 | 1,051, 
oo ee 135 185 320 190 130 91, 000 135, 000 | 1, 007, 











' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor 0 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 670 daily pape". 


labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written to re? 


resentatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers \ 
some of these letters have no* yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. ‘luis § 


particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months and these should be considered as preliminary 


estimates. 
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As compared with October figures a year ago, the 1936 picture shows 
ybstantially the same number of new strikes, an increase of 89 percent 
+, the number of workers involved and a reduction of 36 percent in 
the number of man-days idle. During the entire month of October 
1935 a strike of longshoremen along the Gulf coast was in progress. 
\n analysis of strikes in October 1936, based on detailed and verified 
;nformation, will appear in the Monthly Labor Review for February 


1937. 





ew: Analysis of Strikes in August 1936! 

per of 

tially ORE strikes began in August 1936 than in any preceding month 
his of the year, although there were fewer workers involved and 


Which #¥ fewer man-days of idleness because of strikes than in some of the pre- 
(Ys of H¥ceding months. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has obtained detailed 

little f¥information on 211 strikes beginning in August. The following anal- 
nning Mysis is based on these 211 strikes and 105 others which began prior to 
or the but continued into August, making a total of 316 strikes in progress 
during the month. In these 316 strikes 112,000 workers were in- 
volved and as a result of them there were 852,000 man-days of idleness 
during the month of August. 

The textile industries experienced a greater number of new strikes 

than any other industry group during the month. There were 43 
in the textile group, 29 in building and construction, 17 in the food 
industries, 16 in the lumber industries, and 14 in trade. The strikes 
in these five groups together constituted 56 percent of the total 
number of strikes beginning in August in all industries. 
, 156, 27 In only four industry groups were there more than 50,000 man- 
7 days of idleness because of strikes during August. These were 
«| M textiles and their products (261,356), lumber and allied products 
ovr. TM (116,485), machinery manufacturing (79,164), and extraction of 
2 minerals (64,065). 


t : 4 ! Since detailed information on all strikes has not yet been received (see footnote to preceding table), the 
003, 852 following tables do not include data on all strikes beginning or ending in this month. Data on missing 
strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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Table 1.—Strikes in Aap 1936, by meavey 











Beginning in In progress 
August | during August 


Industry acon 





Workers INum- Worker 
ber involved) ber (involve 





| | 111,67 
All industries. mit | 64,510 | 316 | 111,678 straction 


fron and steel and their products, not he sername ma- | : Coal - 
chinery 1.716 Coal m 

° 907 - Metalli 
od A spor! 
400 y Water 
rs Motor' 
ad Motor 
8,333 
l, 160 
173 
7, 000 
1,660 
SA) 


780 


Plumbers’ canis oa oe ema 


Steam and hot-water ening apparatus and steam fittings 
Stoves 


a and i 
Transportation and equipment__ 
Automobiles, bodies and parts_....._.__- 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad - rates 
Nonferrous metals and their products... —_- 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. is 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices. 
Jewelry 
Stamped and enameled ware....._____- 
Other pg 
Lumber and allied products._.___ si 
Furniture i 
Millwork and planing 
Sawmills and logging camps-- 
Other _ _ -. athlete = 
Stone, clay, and glass Products... Natntitesne absense 
Cement nate 
Glass__. 
Other - 
Textiles and their products______- 
Fabrics: 
Cotton goods____._..._.-- 
Cotton small wares. --- ee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ _- States 
Silk and rayon goods__._.__-. 
Woolen and worsted goods _- Penns 
lai Rina cc diate oben as —— 5s & O44 
Wearing apparel: and } 
Clothing, men’s Sain en nities ; , 1.5 
Clothing, women’s-_.-_-- 
Corsets and allied garments. 
Men’s furnishings 
Hats, caps, and millinery-- 
Shirts and collars 


pD——S Pwo a 


Persor 
Launc 
Dyein 
Eleva’ 
spec 
pfessio 
Recre 
Building 
Build 
All ot 
bui 
cult 
Agric 
Fishi 
Relief w 
\ther nm 


a-—wee— & @ie > 


st 


— 
So Sonic 


a> Oo 


a 
Che — Smee wee wmon—- ao 
_ 


30,116 


1, 199 44 Mo 


oo 
~ 
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5S wnonw—-e 


& 


these 
entire 

Th 
Augu 
in Ni 
striki 
| Aug 


_ 


Knit goods 
Other - 
Leather and its manufactures. 
Boots and shoes. ----_-- 
Leather _ ._-. . 
Other leather goods - : 
Food and kindred products. 
Baking ‘ 
i triemsconpdndpasscacesipccotnsnames see > 
Canning and preserving 
Flour and grain mills..................._- 
Slaughtering and meat t packing... wae Ce Srgubecaiibe 
Other ....... ideas imei dieandawel 
Paper and printing. 
Boxes, pape 
Printing and publishing: 
a ~ ane and periodicals... _- 


éhentone ‘onal allied products______ 
Petroleum refining 


- . 
St i me SO or Rt 





me ho BRO OOS Ad Dw Seto 
seanmaonaene’d 


w 


Rubber tires and inner tubes _- 
Other rubber goods 
Miscellaneous man ufacturing 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas..._....._____. 
Furriers and fur factories. .....................___. , 


ph OWOWA- rw 
Tse Moe Wht eb 











19.1% 


261,354 
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Table 1.—Strikes in 7 1936, » by oe 

















| Beginning in In progress 
August during August | yan- 
Industry ——_ ae days idle 
‘ Curing 


| 
|Num-| Workers Num-|Workers August 
ber |involved| ber |involved 











CO EE . 3 | 2,537 9 | 10,346 64,065 
Coal mining, anthracite - - -..- ins 1 | =97 | 3 | 1,045 4,472 
Coal mining, bituminous--------- 2 1, 740 5 | 7,237 | 55, 465 
Metalliferous mining --.-..................- : 1 2, 064 4, 128 
sportation and communication . ee 7 | 678 | 1¢| 1,157 | 7,658 
Water transportation. : Aa 2 | 92 2, 128 
Motortruck transportation. 5 453 | 9 | R15 3, 603 
eters transportation - - 2 225 | 3 | 250 1, 927 
EES A yt eee a ee ee ee ee 14 1,134 18 1,575 8,268 
WwW Tholesale Eta d ba enacccddeasacnceees s 992 10 1, 023 5, 331 
Retail__-.-- ST et Oe 6 | 142 s 552 2, 937 
yomestic and personal service__...-..--------- 10 2,280 15 2,756 16 ,970 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses...____. 5 | 112 8 | 143 827 
Personal service, barbers, beauty —- phiiaaranite bis 2 | 2,045 2| 2,045 3, 045 
Laundries -.....-----------.--- 2 89 | 3 | 234 3, 560 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing ___.. 1 | 34 | 1 | 34 238 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
iss eee eee hebidenodimdcncantineansecde ee ae 1 | 300 9, 300 
Sn nanenedcdininaoasbabanensacens nee 1 20 1 | 20 140 
Recreation and amusement......_..........-------_-- douse: 1 | 20 1 20 140 
Building and construction ________________..___-_.- incudadae 29 | 11,407 38 | 12,215 46 764 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A-- 15 10,885 | 17 10, 967 37, 854 
All other construction (bridges, docks, ete., ‘and P. W. A. 
EE RE SE Se a ee 14 522 21 1, 248 8, 910 
EES IERIE SE SREESS SIRE GE, NORRIE SE AP Ne 3 720 | 4 1,420 8,578 
A Eb ee ae eee os 2 570 2 570 | 1, 878 
Pas inn aenceasawcweccogune Pe ES, NO Sop Rete ; l 150 2 850 6, 700 
neu f work and Ww. P. A Oe One Se Sees cect oascesececeseseceocoeces 6 | 1,610 | 9 8,935 27,202 
Mther nonmanufacturing industries___- g 6 992 | 6 992 | 4,333 


More than 60 percent of the strikes beginning in August were in six 
States. These States and the number of new strikes in each were: 
Pennsylvania 37, New York 35, New Jersey 18, Ohio 18, California 16, 
and Massachusetts 12. The man-days of idleness due to strikes in 
‘these six States account for approximately half of the total for the 
entire country during the month of August. 
| The most important of the nine interstate strikes in progress during 
August which are shown in table 2 were the Remington Rand strike 
in New York, Ohio, and Connecticut, which began in May, and the 
strike of knit-goods workers in New York and New Jersey, which began 
August 11. Neither of these strikes had been settled by the end of 


! August. 


The average number of workers involved in the 211 strikes beginning 


in August was 306, although 55 percent of them involved fewer than 


100 workers each. In table 3 the 211 strikes are classified according 
to industry group and the number of workers involved. Only two 
of the strikes involved as many as 5,000 workers each. They were 
the strike of knit-goods workers in New York and New Jersey, men- 
tioned above, and the strike of painters in Greater New York, which 


began August 26 and was settled September 4. 
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Table 2.—Strikes in August 1936, by States 





| 
Beginningin | In progress during 
August August 





Workers Number Workers 


Number | involved involved 








All States beseshdseennadaonl 64, 510 111, 678 
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Union organization matters were the major issues in 57 percent (i 
the 211 strikes beginning in August, while wages and hours were thi 
major issues in 33 percent. Seventy-two percent of the total numbe 
of workers involved were in the strikes over union-organization mat- 
ters and 24 percent were in the strikes over wages and hours, indicating 
that the organization strikes were larger on the average than the wage. 
and-hour strikes. 

Ten percent of the strikes, including 4 percent of the workers, wer 
called over miscellaneous matters which cannot properly be classilied 
in either of the above-mentioned groups. This miscellaneous group 
includes sympathy strikes, jurisdictional strikes, and others in which 
the major issue was a particular grievance not necessarily connected 
with wages and hours or union-organization matters. 
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rable 3.—-Strikes Beginning in August 1936, Classified by Number of Workers 











































































































Involved 
all Number of strikes in which the number of 
| Gal workers involved was— 
| duriz 
|| Augu Industrial group Total 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | +9 o99 
hey = on a and | and | and | and | ‘and 
109 |Under| under under | under over 
as 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
IRM oreriche care coternecnsonsccensacs 211/ 37] 80} 7| ww] 12 1 | 1 
re Manufacturing 4 7 | 
4, 
|, ¢MMron and steel and their products, not including | | 
3,JE machinery.....-..--. eee wnnnenene--| 5 |... Mie 5 ae gS owesioal |-------|------- 
3 I achinery, not including transportation equip- | | | | 
41, ME meNt. --------2-- 20 e222 0-2 -ne enone e------e-- | 4 |------ 3 | a a a 
40, 24 — IB is si dn dcnccee<....2-- Th. | ame 1 | ae Se Serre 
; ‘onferrous metals and their products. _......_._. oe > oe zy ee eee Rae sae 
umber and allied products.....................| 16 1} 5] 8 \ eee ae sao 
43, % tone, Clay, and gluss a products 7 ESO, EATERS. 2 | 6 l - $n Me Sg Diealas 
estiles and their products.................-... 43| 7 4] 14 2 5 | y wien 
1, eather and its manufactures...............___. 10|......| 3 0414 Jdi: 3 ee Reens , 
43, 2% ood and kindred products...._..._- Lie tth: atnanalin en 17 | 3 8 _« See | are sas 
AL, OE GONE SIs We cnncieensescesé sc ccscacnes- E Encncdstadenaghanaies 1 | = 
{, (7 imphemicals and allied products............-_____- |) aR ’ ger y A Mii L atiesal benennen 
¥ ees a ee - ‘i 7 are l 3 ] | ERED 21 iE 
, 43 {iscellaneous Manufactures. ................___- i ae | fe as Stee Poe 
0, 7 | | 
16 Nonmaniufacturing | | | 
3, 43 
| _ extraction of minerals...................-......- - were 1 | 1 | Di Dinstleee eee 
j £6, 8 ransportation and communication..._________- TT 4 1 | feo = eee ee 
| el cert icnmeectebrebnedinnes= ttt Oe Ah Ol Oh eM ee 
Mi Jomestic and personal ek ERIRETS (SSS 10 | 3 6 |.. |--- D Gedeiaa ( 
Professional service................ Ce SY a 1 |----2- nonnnne|-2-----|--- “oe 
| Building and construction....................... 2; 9 14 te | Deeedeslogsdace 1 
f i a ddcdboanenenennnincess 3 aiiipeelivanbeée eee UA’ SS ae 
Oy “7 ET eae AS os oo) Regrets 1 4 | gy LaLa helen, Bie Fl 
ner aaneanisine tekanaiian. SA 2 6 | 1 | 3 1 | 1 awh nee camellia iaind 
i Table 4.—-Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in August 1936 
. t | Strikes Workers involved 
ent oj 
‘a the Major issues a Pe TY 4 
re the Number Percent of Number | Percent of 
bop P total ‘ total 
umber 
1 mat ; —. sr  -£ i I Got ems Cc 
tj wast des ocin sate emmale inn aicblacwnel 211 100. 0 64, 510 100. 0 
"tine ——————— | —— 
yages and hours............._. a ae Se Rey Re 70 33.2 15, 740 24.4 
wage Wage , en SS Oe ea a eee | 1 : 4 po * ; 
ill ISS TT pppibvasddtnecsnt .§ , 61 q 
Wage increase, hour decrease._____- a ae swish 15 7.1 3, 323 | 5.2 
were Hour decrease.............. svecacccensccnecosescesa 2 9 3. 500 5.4 
’ «o )MmaUnion organization................. neiitidhdaiinaaiiial 120 56.8 46, 252 71.7 
ssified SE Miskt oth becddb-aalsssissstctescbe ade 8 3.8 1, 094 | 1.7 
Recognition and wages........................._.-- 38 18. 0 15, 818 24.6 
TOU) an pony wages, and hours. _................... 39 18.4 12, . rt 
' i tittinndnecagumnsedmenmatiadpanensiainom 14 6.6 2, 41 3. 
which Violation of agreement............................. 5 2.4 11, 889 18. 4 
ected il SRE LS ALE LATE 16 7.6 2, 392 3.7 
TEL LA TREE 21 10.0 2, 518 3.9 
SIRES RGR y Se CRY PM Ps Tests: 2 9 74 1 
s 6 urisdiction RR a a See fe 3 1.4 384 .6 
Wns db.6ddbncebbcddindbtsns ducdseductbaded 16 7.7 2, 060 3.2 
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There were 194 strikes terminated in August out of the total of :,mimply 
in progress during the month. In table 5 the strikes which en¢,qmurous” 


during the month in each industry group are classified according ,qgmums 


their duration. The average duration of the 194 strikes was a) Droy 


mately 16 calendar days. Forty-three percent of them lasted |p - 
than a week and 67 percent lasted less than one-half month.  ()p), 
three of the strikes had been in progress for as long as 3 Monthis apd ¢ocoti 
all of these were small strikes against individual firms, none of them | 
involving as many as 300 workers. 

Table 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in August 1936 ’ ; sii 


jirectly 
jovernme 
vate col 
erminate 


Nurnber of strikes with duratior 























14 
1 week e 1 2 
Industrial group Total Seen and —— month | mont! 
fo 2h and and . 
than | than | Jess | tess | _ les As i 
ae} than 2 | than 3 , 
month menth months) mont! Agus! 
re : that 
All industries... .._- ‘ : : ; ( S 3 neman 
Manufacturing han ] 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ent Oo 
EE acitiechte tee paake Be GT | F H 1 2 
eo ath not including transportation equip- ulted 
I leastipuiiarvedtaplighbenadapithomeg sans - 5 : 3 ‘ 
7 ransportation equipment __......_-- oh 2 ] l trikes 
Nonferrous metals and their products. silebiateateine 5 3 1 . l ; 
Lumber and allied products_____-~-- sade 15 6 2 { l rains 
Stone, clay, and glass products pepsin chmmwrebiiansicsce 7 l l 3 2 
Textiles and their products__...____- aciia 10 17 s 10 l 
Leather and its manufactures._._.....___. : 6 2 3 l 
Food and kindred products.____...._..____- 1] 7 l 2 l 
Paper OO tree es ; . l l 
Chemicals and allied products__.......__- 3 | 1 
Rubber products... é et 6 5 l 
Miscellaneous manufactures. __- ‘a 10 2 3 2 3 


Nonmanufacturing 








Extraction of minerals______- 4 2 Lesa See 

Transportation and communication - ll | 3 4 | 2 l 

ARS OB SIR BEER RS ba aa ie 13 6 2 2 1 2 tal 
Domestic and personal service__.___- ae 9 5 2 | | 1 | 
Building and construction.._.-.-- aE Ae 28 l4 6 5 3 Rubstan 
ES ME deh enn enh dehiinansaredéadnnncnees 3 l 2 |. si Partial ¢ 
Relief work and W. P. ky 7 4 3 |- Dittle or 
Other seoabaitiateion industries ______- 3 3 re Se 





urisdie' 
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Kighty-six percent of the 194 strikes ending in August were tern 
nated by some kind of formal settlement of the issues in disput’ In 
In 45 percent of the strikes, including 44 percent of the total numbe [in re 
of workers, the settlements were negotiated directly by the employes fMindic 
and reoresentatives of the organized workers. Government ¢0!:fB as su 
ciliators and labor boards assisted in the settlement of 34 percent (' [over 
the strikes, which included 41 percent of the workers. (See table 6. Bequa 
In 14 percent of the strikes which were terminated during Augus' In 
no formal settlements were reached. These strikes included 7) hour 


percent of the total number of workers. In these cases the worke! 
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imply went back to work without settlements or they lost their jobs 


prough replacement or through the employers’ action in discon- 
inuing business in the particular locality. 


l of 319 


l ended 


PTOX able 6. —Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in August 1936 
( lesg ———— Ses ——— = 
On|) Strikes | Workers involved 

Us ang Negotiations toward settlements carried on by Ta | ’ 
rf the I Number — of! Number me of 
~ ee) SA : te an iP Tae 194 | 100.0 | 51, 865 | 100. 0 
nployers and workers directly_____- ee > oes 5.2 id 1,101. mm es 
mpl oyers and representatives of orgs inized” workers 
ir Sa Slat Ae 88 15.4 22, 850 44.1 
hove enment couciliators or labor boards AES ee 66 34.0 21, 441 41.3 
vate conciliators or arbitrators__.....___- eee: 3 1.5 2, 607 5.0 
erminated without formal settlement : : 27 13.9 3, 866 7.5 
As indicated in table 7 more than half of the strikes ending in 
\ugust resulted in substantial gains to the workers, meaning, of course, 
that in these cases the workers obtained substantially all that they 
lemanded. The number of workers in these strikes was a little less 
han half of the total number involved, however. Twenty-five per- 
ent of the strikes, including 39 percent of the workers involved, re- 
ulted in partial gains or compromises, while 17.5 ) percent of the 
trikes, including 8.2 percent of the workers, resulted in little or no 
nins for the workers. 
Table 7.—-Results of Strikes Ending in August 1936 
Strikes Workers involved 
Results » f Qg ens 
Number | — of Number — of 
~ eee == a 194 100. 0 51, 865 | 100. 0 
Substantial gains to workers____...__-- ne Se: 105. — 54. 2 24, 303 | . 46.8 
- irtial gains or compromises__.............-__.---- : 49 25. 3 20, 137 38.8 
sittle or no gains to workers. _____...-.---- aaa 34 17.5 4, 246 8. 2 
Surisdictional or rival union settlements. ____- 3 1.5 929 1.8 
I ishgeaieaie (OS NORE eae ae ee eee 2 1.0 1, 900 3. 7 
LM Aiins chakddnaneubenaabenewtniin l 5 350 7 
enn = a — ae 
SPU In table 8 the results of the 194 strikes ending in August are shown 


hor ° ° . . » . ° 
uno" Han relation to the major issues involved. The figures in this table 


lover Mindicate that, in terms of the number of strikes, the workers were about 


' COl Has successful in the strikes over union-organization matters as in those 
ent "Mover wages and hours—they won, compromised, and lost about an 
le 0. Meequal proportion of the strikes in each group. 

wugua In terms of number of workers involved, however, the wage-and- 
d ) ‘hour strikes were a little more successful than the organization strikes. 
orkels 
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Of the 26,297 workers involved in the wage-and-hour strikes 53 perce, 
won substantial gains, 32 percent compromised, and 9 percent {aijc, 
to obtain what was demanded. Of the 19,846 workers involved ; 
union-organization strikes 46 percent won, 44 percent comprornise; 
and 6 percent failed in getting what was demanded. 

Of the 24,303 workers who substantially won their demands, ; 


di 


percent were in the wage-and-hour strikes and 38 percent were in {ly 


strikes over organization matters. Forty-two percent of the worke 


who obtained compromise settlements were in the wage-and-hoy 


strikes and 43 percent were in the organization strikes. Of the Work 
ers who obtained little or no gains 56 percent were in the wage-anj 
hour strikes and 29 percent in union-organization strikeS. 


Table 8.—-Results of Strikes Ending in August 1936 in Relation to Major Iss, 
Involved 





Jurisdic 
Little or | tional or | Ende 
no gains rival 
to union | 
workers |_ settle- 
| ments 
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mises 
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tial gains 
to 
workers 


termi- 
nate 














Number of strikes 





All issues... -- 


Wages and hours 
Wage increase 
Wage decrease 
Wage increase, hour decrease 


Union organization 
Recognition 
Recognition and wages 
Recognition, wages, and hours__. 
7 i re ¥ 
Violation of agreement-_-____..___- 
Discrimination s 
Miscellaneous 
Sympathy 
Jurisdiction 





. > . 
Number of workers involved 





20, 137 
8, 471 


4, 246 
2, 367 


: a 
929 | 1, 900 








Union organization 
Recognition 
Recognition and wages 
Recognition, wages, and hours... 
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Violation of agreement. .____- 
_ Discrimination...-............ 


Sympathy 
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onciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
October 1936 


URING October 1936 the Secretary of Labor, through the Con- 
; ciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection with 76 
isputes, Which affected a known total of 32,856 employees. Of these 
isputes 49 were adjusted, 2 were settled by parties in dispute, 1 was 
ferred to the National Labor Relations Board, 7 could not be ad- 
nd-hoygmusted, and 41 were still pending. The table following shows the 
e wort same and location of the establishment or industry in which the 
oe-gniimmispute occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike, lock-out, 
yr controversy not having reached the strike or lock-out stage), the 
raft or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, 
he terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 

yumber of workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
September 1936 


EPTEMBER was noteworthy for having the lowest lay-off rat, 

(1.47 per 100 employees) for any month since June 1933, and {o; 

any September since 1929, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly survey of labor turn-over in manufacturing industries. 

A slight increase over August was shown in the quit rate, but the 
discharge rate declined from 0.27 per 100 employees to 0.26. The 
accession rate increased from 4.72 in August to 5.09 in September. 

Compared with the corresponding month last year, the quit rate 
increased from 1.05 to 1.57; the discharge rate increased from 0.19 
to 0.26; but the lay-off rate decreased from 1.95 to 1.47. The total 
separation rate for the month was 3.30 per 100 employees as against 
3.19 in September 1935. The accession rate, however, also increased, 
rising from 4.95 in September 1935 to 5.09 in September 1936. 


All Manufacturing 















Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments which 
employed approximately 2,100,000 workers in September. The rates 
represent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the 
pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 16 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from 
representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in 
each industry. 

Table 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole, the total separation 
rate subdivided into. quit, discharge, and lay-off rates; the accession 
rate for each month of 1935 and the first 9 months of 1936; and 
the average monthly rate for 1935. 
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able 1. Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 



























































Class pale and | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr.| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee. ry 
Ouit rate: 
a 0.71 | 0.68 | 0.86 | 1.16 | 1.06 | 1.13 | 1.15 | 1.23 | 1.57 |.....-]------|------]...--. 
1905... .cacceses- . 76 .73 -75 | 93) 1.21 . 83 90 86 | 1.05 | 0.89 | 0.77 | 0.69 0. 86 
Discharge rate: 
~ @e5% ee eT sme) sae «ae 0| .B 23) .27 2 ee 
NT ee -18| .18 17 . 20 17 . 20 20 21 19 | 20 18 19 
Lay-off rate: ! 
, ea * 9eF US ORF FE7 TRE FOS FES Pet fae eee Se ee 
a eee ----| 2.10 | 1.88 | 2.32 | 2.60 | 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.57 | 2.70 | 1.95 | 2.03 | 2.58 2. 89 2.51 
Total separation 
ate: 
ys eee 3.57 | 3.06 | 2.88 | 3.20 | 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22 | 4.73 | 3.30 |__----|_-----|------|_--- 
eo seekenene 3.04 | 2.79 | 3.241 3.73 | 4.38 | 4.49 | 3.67 | 3.77 | 3.19 | 3.13 | 3.55 | 3.76 3. 56 
iccession rate: 
~_~ . ee 3.65 | 2.95 | 3.97 | 4.46 | 405 | 4.49 | 4.04 | 4.72 | 5.00 |....-.}]_.....].....-]_.-.-- 
| oe | 6.33 | 4.23 | 3.79 | 3.63 | 3.01 | 3.18 | 4.17 | 4.60 | 4.95 5.23 | 3.63 | 3.30 | 4.17 








\ Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
Sixteen Industries 


IN ADDITION to the information for manufacturing as a whole, details 
of labor turn-over are available for 16 separate manufacturing indus- 
tries. In the present article the Bureau publishes, for the first time, 
tun-over rates for plants manufacturing hardware and for plants 
producing rubber tires. 

In 11 of the 16 industries the accession rates exceeded the total separ- 
ation rates. The automobile and body industry reported the highest 
accession rate (20.35) for any of the 16 industries, and petroleum refin- 
ing the lowest (2.24). Brick manufacture registered the highest quit 
rate (3.17), and hardware manufacture the lowest (0.92). The highest 
discharge rate (0.44) was shown in furniture manufacturing, the 
lowest (0.07) in the rubber-tire industry. The highest lay-off rate 
4.84) and total separation rate (6.89) were indicated in the slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing industry; the lowest lay-off rate (0.17) was 
shown in the rubber-tire industry. The lowest total separation rate 
(1.36) occurred in the rubber-tire and hardware industries. 

Reports received on labor turn-over in automobile and body manu- 
facturing plants indicate that variations in employment during the 
past 2 months have been much greater than in plants manufacturing 
automobile parts and equipment. The change in models has been 
reflected in the turn-over rates for both industries. Available records 
show that approximately 33 workers out of every 100 were separated 
from the pay roll in automobile and body plants during the past 2 
months, while reports from the automobile parts and equipment plants 
during the same period show that only 8 employees out of every 100 
were separated from the service. During the same period the auto- 
mobile and body industry reported a total accession rate for 2 months 
of 24.65 per 100 employees, and automobile parts and equipment 
manufacturing showed 16.19 as the accession rate. 
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Labor turn-over rates in the brick industry are usually higher than 
‘, most other industries, due partially to the fact that inclement weather 
affects the open-air plants. The September total separation rate (6.42) 
was slightly higher than the August rate (5.70); an increase in the 
,ccession rate to 5.92 from 5.35 in August was shown. 

[ron and steel has shown fewer changes in personnel than most other 
industries. The lay-off rates indicate that less than 2 of every 100 
workers on the pay roll have been laid off over a period of 3 months 
and the accession rates show that 10 persons per 100 on the pay roll 
have been hired. 


Table Het «sonata Turn- Over Rates (per 100 Employees) it in n Specified Industries 








Sep- Sep- 
tember | | August tember 
1936 | 1935 


Sep- Sep- 
A on tember | tember | 
5 11935 | 1936 


Sep- | 
| tember 
1935 


La dia st | 
1936 


3p- 
tember 
1936 


Class of rates 


| 
| 
ae om | 
Automobiles and bodies | 





Automobile parts 


Boots and shoes 


| L119} 102| 0.72 
- 22 | .12 . 39 | . 24 | . 2 she 
Lay-off rate_._-.- ; 3. 10 26. 94 2.30} 3.36 : : 1. 68 | : . 32 
Total separation rate___- 4.57 | 28.15 3.18 3.21 | 5.64! 3.22 3.11 3! 3. 21 
{ccession rate... : --| 20.36 | 430 | 2 36 3 98 | "65 








| 
Quit rate . 24 | 


Sih 0. 76 1. 46 
Discharge rate - SAS it, 8 


| 10.49 | 10.72 
| 


Bricks 


Cigars and cigarettes 


Cotton mianiiiacbuaitats 





Juit rate... 3.17 
Discharge rate - - ; . 32 | 
Lay-off rate__- a . 93 
Total separation rate , . 42 | 


0.72 
.19 | 
5. 98 

6. 89 


Accession rate 5. 92 7. 50 


Electrical machinery 


2. Ol 
27 
. 50 


2. 78 


5. 22 


Foundries aa machine | 
shops 


2 
4. 78 | 





Quit rate... 1.33; 0.74| 0.79 | 
Discharge rate _ - 18 | 10 | .10 
Lay-off rate........- | .62 | 35 | | .80 
Total separation rate 1.19 1. 69 


2. 03 | 
Accession rate... 4. 84 4.10 3. 97 


|—— 


. 34 
1.71 
3. 59 
4.31 


14 | . 22 
. 54 . 59 


2. 00 1.12 | ig 


. 68 1. 93 


4. 23 | 5 2 | 


Furniture 


1. 34 

. 28 
1. 62 
3. 24 
6. 68 


1.74 
- 32 , , . 44 
1.90 . : 
3. 68 2. ‘ 3. 59 
8. 46 


2. 23 

. 23 
1. 56 
4.02 
5. 90 





Hardware 


Quit rate ' 0.71 

Discharge rate _- ‘ : . 03 
Lay-off rate.__.._.-- . 3 . .12 
Total separation rate + r . 86 
Accession rate. _ _- 1. 66 


Men’s clothing 


| 1.03 
08 
83 
1. 94 | 


3.97 | 





Betpelouns refining 


1.09 .7 
Discharge rate -___- 15 . 08 
Lay-off rate_____ 2. 37 1. 59 
Total separation rate 3. 61 2. 46 
Accession rate... . -- : 2. 24 2.14 





Slaughtering and meat- 
packing 





0. 85 

.09 
1. 56 
2. 50 
2. 26 
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Standard Procedure for Computing Labor Turn-Ove;: ete 
tende 
ABOR turn-over is costly to both employers and workers. To th, vl but 
employer there is an expense involved in interviewing and hiring qmminte™’e™ 
the new man. There is always an uncertainty as to his ability anj gos 
efficiency, which entails a greater amount of supervision than is give, owe 
to an older employee. The new man cannot be trusted fully unt A qui 
his capacity is known and he frequently spoils material while learning a. D 
The worker is likely to lose wages between jobs; frequently he mus TI 
learn new methods even though he continues in the same trade. |; 4 . 
he changes occupations, he seldom earns as much on the new job unti 4 di 
he has become skilled. a. I 
The amount of labor turn-over in American industry is of interest { b. I 
employers, workers, and the public. ‘The Bureau of Labor Statistic c V 
collects and publishes monthly figures on labor turn-over which cover ‘ : 
more than 5,000 manufacturing establishments employing approx- , I 
mately 2,200,000 workers. The figures are rates computed from the Als 
average number of employees and the number of accessions an a. I 
separations during the month. b. I 
A general rate is published each month for manufacturing indus. j | 
tries as a whole, based on reports received at present from about 2,50) on 
employers in 144 different lines of manufacture. A balanced propor- ae 
tion is given to the several industries included in this general rate. q. 
In addition the Bureau has expanded its monthly inquiry to such 
an extent in 16 industries that separate rates are now being published 
for them. These 16 industries collectively represent approximately E. 
4,200 establishments. A due proportion of the establishments in § corr 
these several lines is included in the general index. just 
The definitions used by the Bureau are as follows: 1. 
An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employe 
A separation is a termination of employment of any of the three following kinds 
Quits, lay-offs, and discharges. 
A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the work 
because of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. 2. 
A discharge ? is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, wit! 3 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 
A lay-off ? is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
prejudice to the worker. A permanent lay-off, a long lay-off, an indefinite lay-of, n 
! This is a revision of the article published under the same title in the December 1935 issue of the Mont!) nu 
Labor Review. 
? There are prevalent two conceptions of the use of the terms “lay-off’’ and “discharge.” Some perso at 
differentiate between them on the basis of the degree of permanenc», a lay-off being thought of as a ten by 
porary separation and a discharge as a permanent separation. The Bureau has adopted the definition of 





described in the paragraphs above (i. e., a lay-off being a termination of employment without prejudice 
the worker, while a discharge involves prejudice to the worker) because these usages are common a™m00! 
employers and personnel workers in industry. 
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gnda short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker removed from the pay roll 


sre counted by the Bureau as lay-offs; but a short, definite lay-off with the name 


of the worker remaining on the pay roll is not counted as a separation. (It is 
ver! recognized that some companies retain persons on the pay roll and give them 
extended vacations when business is slow; other companies take them off the pay 
To the [ME roll but promise to reemploy them when there is work. This variation in policy 
hirino ql interferes with complete comparability in the monthly reports received from the 


LY and companies and causes some distortion in the general lay-off rate.) 
nt Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered 
 &1Ve0 MM cessions or separations. 
’ until A quit on the part of the worker is generally due to— 
Ting, a, Dissatisfaction as to wages, hours, working conditions, or labor policies. 
» must b, The opportunity to get a more desirable position. 
I c. A desire not to work anywhere. 
; . Sickness, disability, old age, or death. 
A discharge of a worker is generally due to his— 
a. Incompetence. 
rest to b. Insubordination. 
tistics c. Violation of rules. 
d. Dishonesty. 
. Misfit—physical or mental. 


e 
TONi- . 
Prox f. Laziness. 
mM the A 


le. 


> unt 


Ci ver 


A lay-off of the worker may, among other causes, be due to— 
3 and a. Lack of orders. 

. Lack of material. 

. Change in product. 

d. Breakdown of plant. 

. Reorganization of force. 

‘Opor- f. Release of temporary help. 

ite, g. Introduction of labor-saving machinery. 


ndus- 
2 000 


- Such 


lished Methods of Collection of Data 


ately Eacu month the Bureau sends out a questionnaire and gets from its 
ts 11 #® correspondent establishments the following information for the month 
just closed: 


1. Number of separations during period— 
loyee a. Number of quits. 
kinds b. Number of discharges. 
c. Number of lay-offs. 
yorker d. Total separations. 
i 2. Number of accessions during period. 
, wit 3. Number of factory workers on pay roll— 
a. At beginning of period. 
thout b. At end of period. 


o> The purpose of the last two questions is to get an approximate 
onthly 7% number on the pay roll. This is determined by adding the number 
versors At the beginning of the period and at the end of the period and dividing 
= by two. Some plants are able to furnish the average of daily counts 
aicet (@ Of the number on the pay roll. Others can furnish an average of the 
amow’ J number on the weekly pay roll. 
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The reporting establishments are requested to omit office emp|: 
when practicable, but to include temporary help, part-time worker 
and employees in training. This inclusion is desired in order to shoy, 
the degree of stability of employment as it affects all workers. 


Vees. 


Method of Computation 


THE items of separation and accession are divided by the average 
number on the pay roll and multiplied by 100 to get the rate per 1p 
employees for the month. In compiling the rates the actual number 
for the several establishments are added and the general rates com. 
puted from the grand total. Thus each establishment has an influeng, 
or “‘weight”’ in the rate in proportion to its size. 

If an equivalent annual rate is desired, the monthly rate can }y 
multiplied by 11.77 if the month has 31 days; by 12.17 if it is a 30. 
day month; by 13.04 if it is a 28-day month; and by 12.62 if it js , 
29-day month. 

In comparing monthly rates the number of days in the month should 
be considered, as no adjustment is made in the monthly rate because of 
the number of its days. With the adjustment in the equivalent yearly 


rate this latter figure affords a more exact comparison as_ betwee 
months. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





Extension of French Family-Allowances Act to 
Agriculture 


UBLIC administrative regulations of August 5, 1936, extend the 
P application of the French Family-Allowances Act of March 11, 
1932, to agricultural undertakings. This announcement was made 
in the August-September 1936 issue of Bulletin Mensuel des Alloca- 
tions Familiales et des Assurances Sociales, in which the following 
details concerning this innovation are also given. 

The new regulations, based on the regulation of March 14, 1933, 
provide for the establishment of a compulsory agricultural scheme of 
family allowances which differs from the system for commerce, indus- 
try, and the liberal professions, notably in regard to certain conditions 
for the approval of funds. 

Three types of agricultural family-allowance funds are provided for: 
(1) Funds operating within a given department. (2) Funds oper- 
ating in more than one department. (3) Funds established under 
the act of July 4, 1900 (i. e., under the auspices of an agricultural 
mutual-insurance fund). 

These three classes of family-allowance funds are each required to 
have 100 affiliated members, but types 1 and 2 also call for a minimum 
coverage of the employees in the jurisdiction of the respective 
organizations. 

The administrative regulations include no provision tending to 
limit the multiplication of funds and their overlapping. Coordination 
of initial action in this connection is left wholly to committees and to 
the competent ministries. 

A departmental or regional committee is to be constituted of repre- 
sentatives of the funds concerned and also of the Agricultural Admin- 
istration. The function of this body will be to establish rules for 
contributions and allowances. 

An agricultural departmental committee on family allowances will 
be set up in each department by the Chamber of Agriculture, and will 
be presided over by the prefect. Among the members of the com- 
mittee will be representatives of the agricultural funds and two fathers 


of large families. 
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Application of the new regulations will be supervised by the . rents 
of the general inspection service of the agricultural associations and 
credit institutions, and the inspectors of social insurance. 

These administrative regulations confirmed the decree of Octo|yey 30, 
1935, which enumerated the employers in the jurisdiction of {), 
agricultural system. 

A notice published in the French Journal Officiel of August 21. 1936, 
requested agricultural associations, as defined in the above-mentioned 
decree, to present their views on the following questions: 

(1) In which departments could the family allowances be applied 9; 
once to all agricultural occupations, as defined by the decree of Octo. 
ber 30, 1935? 


(2) In those departments in which immediate generalization 0; 
family allowances seems impossible (2) What are the classes of occy. 
pations or kind of agricultural undertakings, listed according to thei 
importance, for which the immediate application of family allowance: 
could be considered? and (b) What time should be allowed for the 
application of family allowances in those occupational groups and 
agricultural estates for which the immediate application of the admin. 


istrative regulations of August 5, 1936, could not be recommended? 
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Italian Royal Decree-Law of 1936 on Family Allowances 


RESTRICTED family-allowance scheme was provided in Italy 

in 1934, to extend aid to heads of families whose earnings were 
cut by the shorter working week established in industrial enterprises 
under the collective agreements of October 11, 1934, and of later dates: 
A royal decree-law of August 21, 1936, made the system compulsory 
for all industrial workers with dependent children regardless of the 
number of hours worked per week. An allowance of 4 lire per week is 
to be granted to the head of a family for each dependent child under 
14 years of age. 

Widowed mothers and mothers legally separated from their husbands 
but having custody of their children, women whose husbands are 
permanently incapacitated for renumerative employment, and un- 
married mothers with children not legally recognized by the fathers 
are, according to the decree, considered heads of families. The fore- 

going and the following provisions are given in Collezione Celerifera 
(Rome), September 10-20, 1936 (pp. 763-65). 

The worker is to contribute 1 percent of his gross earnings to the 
fund for family allowances, and the employer an amount equivalent 
to 2% percent of such earnings. A subsidy from the State will take 


! See Monthly Labor Review, September 1935 (p. 653). 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 149] 


‘he for: of a quarterly reimbursement to the administrative authority 
ofthe system amounting to 0.50 lira for each weekly allowance of 4 lire 
paid. j 

Administration is entrusted to the National Fascist Institute for 
Social Welfare to which will be transferred the net assets of the national 
‘amily-allowance fund (the fund set up to finance the 1934 scheme). 
4 special family-allowances cominittee is to be organized, among the 
functions of which are to advise or make proposals concerning the 
administration of family allowances and other measures for assisting 
the population and to hand down decisions in appeals regarding con- 
tributions and allowances. Appeals from the rulings of the com- 
mittee may be made to the Ministry of Corporations, which has the 
fnal word in such matters except that under specified circumstances 
cases may be taken to the judicial authorities. 

The law of 1936 also provides that the compulsory family-allowance 
system may be extended to other groups of workers. Administrative 
regulations will be issued later on. Meanwhile the previous regula- 
tions with reference to the collection of contributions and the payment 


‘of allowances will be followed with some slight changes. 


The legislation went into effect on October 5, 1936. However, for 
those classes of wage earners covered by the present law but previously 
not eligible for family allowances, the application of the new provisions 


will be postponed until a date to be designated by the Minister of 


Corporations in agreement with the family-allowances committee. 
Since the passage of the law of August 21, 1936, collective contracts 
have been made between the confederations of employers and workers 


in finance * and commerce * under which contracts family allowances 
will be granted in these fields of activity. The system becomes 
' effective January 1, 1937. 


‘Tl Lavoro Fascista, Rome, Sept. 2, 1936, p. 5. 
? Idem, Sept. 23, 1936, p. 1. 
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Hours, Wages, and Working Conditions in Domest; 


: orelgr 
Water Transportation ' 


and sn 

















OR a number of years virtually no information has been availa}. Of t 
concerning labor standards prevailing in the domestic wate. —_ 
transportation industry. Although a few scattered studies covering RY © 
special aspects were made during the early twenties, no general survey Wai 
of the field had been undertaken since the United States Shipping Re” 
Board made its report on Work, Wages, and Industrial Relations ‘ie 


During the Period of the War. Because of the paucity of informatio, 
on the subject, special interest attaches to the study of labor condi. 
tions in domestic water transportation recently completed by the 


only ] 
pera 


section of research and the section of labor relations of the Office o port 
the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. port 

The study was initiated by the Coordinator in 1933, primarily we 
to determine whether Federal regulation of the domestic water-carrie & ube: 
industry should be extended and the form such regulation should take J " ” 
For this purpose a detailed questionnaire was sent to 1,100 operator JJ ese 
A large number of the operators originally canvassed were found to be i‘ 


out of business, either permanently or temporarily, and many other 
were unable to furnish the information desired. Information was f 
received, however, from 220 operators. Of these, 194 were corpor-f 
tions, 8 were partnerships, 16 were individuals, 1 a State department,f# A» 
and 1 a division of an industry. Fifty-two of the companies wer — tom 
owned or controlled by industries and nine by railroads. owe 
The data relating to wages and hours were reported for the month @ b 
of June 1933. The many changes that occurred during the subsequent — Mar 
3 years made it necessary to obtain more recent information. Because F ¥¢ss 
























of the time and labor involved, it was not considered advisable to ask — #Va 
the operators to furnish similar data for a more recent period. Conse- F men 
quently, the later data on rates of pay were obtained from reports o! F meu 


the United States Shipping Commissioners, published in the annua! 
Merchant Marine Statistics of the Department of Commerce, and 
from current shipping articles. Agreements between operators and 
labor unions, which have increased in numbers during the last few 
years, also afforded an important source of information. 











1 This article is based on a study made at the direction of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. ‘Tl 
study was prepared by Edwin M. Fitch with the assistance of James W. O’Brien, under the general supe! 
vision of Otto 8S. Beyer and Charles 8. Morgan, 
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Description of Industry 


[r 1s estimated from the records of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation of the Department of Commerce that on June 30, 
1934, there were 9,675 active vessels engaged in domestic water 
operations. The total gross tonnage of these vessels amounted to 
$445,951 tons. These figures do not include vessels registered in 
foreign trade, service boats, yachts, fishing craft, canal boats, barges, 
and small unnamed vessels. 

Of the total number of vessels, 7,528 were engaged in coastwise and 
intercoastal service, 867 were in service on the Great Lakes, and 1,280 
vere in the inland river trades. 

Waterway operations are conducted by common carriers, contract 
arriers, and private carriers. As a general rule, common carriers 
provide transportation for the general public at published rates and 
at regularly scheduled intervals. By contrast, contract carriers serve 
only particular shippers under individual contracts and adapt their 
perations to the necessities of their employer. Private carriers trans- 
port their own goods in their own vessels. When engaged in trans- 
porting the property of others they become contract or common 
carriers. 

' For convenience, the domestic water carriers were divided into the 

ollowing trade groups: 1. Atlantic coastwise; 2. Atlantic-Gulf coast- 
wise; 3. Pacific coastwise; 4. Pacific-Alaska; 5. Intercoastal; 6. 
tlantic Coast Inland; 7. Pacific Inland; 8. Great Lakes; and 
). Inland, Mississippi. 


| Employment in the Domestic Water-Carrier Industry 


AN ACCURATE census of the number of workers engaged in the 
omestic water transportation was not available. It was possible, 
owever, to estimate approximately the number of vessel employees 
1 both domestic and foreign trade, from records of the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation as to the minimum crew required on 
essels. These data were adjusted in accordance with information 
vailable from other sources. Estimates of the number of longshore- 
ten were obtained from data compiled by the United States Depart- 
neut of Commerce for its estimates of national income. 
Estimates of employment based upon these data appear in table 1. 
mployment exclusively intrastate was excluded wherever it was 
Possible todoso. Itis estimated that in 1934 there were about 293,000 
mployees engaged directly in interstate and foreign shipping. Of 
hese, about 110,000 were stevedores and longshoremen, and about 
9,000 were other shore employees. Employment in domestic opera- 
ions was not segregated in the data appearing in table 1. A special 
ount of minimum-crew requirements in 1934, however, indicated that 
About a third of the vessel employees were engaged in foreign trade. 
107412—36——10 
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Table 1.—Estimated Number of Workers Employed in Interstate and F 
Marine Transportation, 1929 to 1934 


OFeign 




















Estimated number of workers 











































Class of employee and year Foreign | g 
Total | coastal, and pseet inland | ‘and io 
intercoastal akes waterways| * 
All employees: 
ae Liethdtbehes 373, 200 172, 800 3i, 000 19, 400 | 50. On 
TIN Be 166, 500 27, 200 18, 000 | 140. Oo 
a a ae Day pas Saad 303, 000 148, 400 22, 200 17, 400 115, 0 
Sitinteicscabincs dlalsinins watchin a ' 274, 600 137, 000 22, 000 15, 600 100, (9 
ener aa ee Vere 275, 7 138, 700 24, 300 14, 706 98. (ny 
_ STN! ek 143, 400 24, 800 15,000 | 110, % 
Employees on vessels: . 
DST ——s 115, 300 16, 500 18, 400 |. 
“Sa ia rea ee mal 133, 200 110, 000 14, 400 S, S00 f........ 
Siw Adee iecin Site od Ci odestuwdeis 117, 600 97, 400 11, 600 meee j........__ 
RS GEERT ER PR - 106, 600 88, 000 11,000 sg RR ments 
RET REE ep DE 91, 500 12, 300 7, 200 | 
~~ hres -------| 114, 400 94, 400 12, 600 7,400 |......"" HBto the 
Executives and shore employees: 
eee ts AED hfe 57, 500 14, 500 9,000} 150,00 Ml where 
Re cladndh sas ak b4 dco aeedcdbegns aoe | 218, 500 56, 500 12, 800 9, 200 140, 00 
alae NOI RR ac --e-----| 185, 400 51, 000 10, 600 8,800} 115,00 Mthen ¢ 
BLS ch binabaxdubct, ¢swas ebake steer 168, 000 49, 000 11, 000 8, 000 100, OF 
i titihetneinn takes spat ..| 164,700} 47, 200 12, 000 7, 500 | 08,00) He the le 
1934___ eee ahind 5 hee 178, 800 | 49, 000 12, 200 7, 600 | 110, OF 


syster 


and 0 
Of the approximately 185,000 workers employed in 1934 (other thay 


W 
stevedores and longshoremen) nearly 145,000 were employed in foreign, a 
coastal, and intercoastal operations, 25,000 in Great Lakes operations, frst § 
and 15,000 in operations on inland waterways. The inclusion of intra- J sho d, 
state employees * would increase slightly the number engaged in coast- JB; car 
wise trade and would add a large but unknown number to the total engin 
employees engaged in inland water transportation. In 
Working Time om 
are & 
Except for a few employees on day work.and for vessels on certain J 4s re 
inland routes where the runs are of short duration, the 24 hours of the & and « 
day are divided into a series of watches, so that the period of con- 4 fai 
tinuous time on duty is relatively short. This watch system is neces- J store 
sary to safety at sea, because the demands on seamen are such that J rath 
they cannot perform a long tour of duty and maintain the alertness Al 
and efficiency that safety requires. aboa 
Licensed officers in the deck department, on vessels where three & stea 
watches are maintained, divide their day into 4-hour watches, with emp. 
one 8-hour period between watches. Thus, each officer assigned to ship 
a watch performs 8 hours of duty in every 24 hours. The second & kept 
mate usually stands watch from 12 to 4, morning and afternoon. & "gu 
The chief mate, who is in charge of the work of the deck crew, generally Ir 
stands watch from 4 to 8, morning and evening. These hours allow J mat 


him freedom to supervise the deck force during the principal part o! 





3 It is to be noted that employees of interstate carriers may also be engaged in connection with intrastate 
transportation. 
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Y Oreign 


the working day, and place him—presumably the most experienced 
ficer. -on the navigating bridge during the hours nearest sunrise and 
<ynset, the best hours for taking observations. Where a fourth mate 
;s carried, the chief mate does not have to stand watch and he works 
over a straight shift of hours during the day. The third or fourth 
mate, who is generally the least experienced of the officers, is assigned 
the watches from 8 to 12, morning and night, when the master is most 
‘0, [likely to be available should an emergency arise. 

: Unlicensed personnel in the deck department are, with few excep- 
i fetions, divided into three watches, corresponding with those of the 
oficers. This practice was general in coastwise and intercoastal serv- 
ice and on the larger Great Lakes vessels even before the 1936 amend- 
ments to the La Follette Seamen’s Act extended the 3-watch system 
to the deck department. On short runs or on lakes, bays, and sounds 
where the 2-watch system prevails, the deck crews are on duty 4 hours, 
then off duty 4 hours, throughout the day and night, except where 
the length of run permits a 6-hour period. If employed on the 3-watch 
system the deck hands are assigned to one of the three regular watches 
and observe the same hours as the mates. 

When three assistant engineers are carried, the hours on duty are 
regulated in the same manner as the watches of deck officers. The 
first assistant engineer stands the 4 to 8 watch in order to supervise 
the day workers in the engine room. When a fourth assistant engineer 
iscarried, the first assistant does not stand watch. Hours of unlicensed 
engine-department employees are similarly apportioned while at sea. 
In both the deck and engine departments there are some exceptions 
to this rule. In the deck department, generally only sufficient men 
are assigned to watches to fulfill the duties of watchmen and lookouts 
as required by law, and to steer the ship. The deck boys, carpenter, 
and other daymen work through a straight shift of duty according to 
a fairly regular schedule of hours. In the engine room, the wipers, 
storekeepers, and machinists work through a straight shift of duty 
rather than on a watch system. 

Although the law stipulates that no unnecessary watch be performed 
aboard ship on Sundays and certain legal holidays, the nature of 
steamship operations requires a 7-day week for virtually all shipboard 
employees. At sea, watches must be continuously maintained so the 


| ( 
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100, Oy 
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relgn, 
tions. 
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total 


rtain 
of the 
COD 
1ECES- 
that 
'tness 


three 
with 


ed to J ship can be navigated and the propelling and auxiliary machinery 
cond J kept in operation. Consequently nearly the entire crew observe their 
100n. J regular duties every day in the week. 

rally In port, however, it is generally necessary for only one licensed 
illow #F Mate and engineer to be aboard on Sundays and holidays, except when 
rt of J cargo is being handled. Several members of the deck force are required 


to remain aboard on holidays for watch duties, and the entire force 


trastate 
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may be called out to rig cargo gear or handle the ship’s moorin¢e: Jing. 
In the engine room, those members of the unlicensed personne| nah 
necessary to the maintenance of steam and the operation of auxilignis, 
are generally free on rest days. 

There are many conditions in the deck department which jeqyjy, 
employees to be on duty for more than the regularly scheduled hoy; 
At sea, actual hours of work of the unlicensed deck personne! ¢9p. 
forms closely with scheduled hours, except when an emergency make 
extra work necessary for the safety of the ship or her cargo. It is 9, 
approaching, entering, and leaving port that most overtime hours gy 
required of the unlicensed deck employees. All hatches must }y 
covered and secured and cargo gear unrigged on leaving port. (op. 
versely, when entering port, hatch covers must be removed and cary 
gear rigged. When plying between ports closely situated, it is some. 
times necessary to clean holds and otherwise prepare them for stoy. 
age. Mooring lines must be brought up on deck or stowed beloy 
gangways rigged or secured, and in docking and sailing all hands mus 
be at their stations on deck. While actually alongside the dock, over. 
time is usually required only on days of arrival and departure. 

Except in emergencies due to break-downs, unlicensed personne! iy 
the engine department seldom perform overtime work. As the sam 
number of unlicensed engine and fireroom staff employees is require 
at all times for actual operation of the ship’s engines and fireroom, 
entering or leaving port requires no extra duty. In port and along ‘™? 
side dock overtime may be required for emergency repair work, or thy 
cleaning of the boilers. 

Since 1933 there has been considerable change in both rates an¢ 
hours in the maritime trades. The growth of unionization in the 
industry has had a marked effect on the hours of seamen, as the growth 
has made union hours applicable to a larger number of men 
Table 2 summarizes the hour provisions of recent union agreement: 
With minor exceptions, all of these agreements provide for an 8-how 
day, both at sea and in port. The agreements further provide for : 
6-day week in port, although a 7-day week necessarily prevails at sea 


Union 
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able 2-—Agreement Provisions on Hours and Overtime Compensation for 
Personnel of Vessels in Coastwise and Intercoastal Trade 

















































































































liarie ii | 
: Normal | pays per | Rate 
| Ry il week of pay 
| mr r 
requir Union Company or association party to agreement — hour 
or 
b Our. In | At | In | At | over- 
‘| port | sea | port sea | time 
©l CO. 
Makes (MP '...| Alaska Operators_........._. ------| Jan. 1,1936 — 6 7 | $1.00 
it is on a Shipowners’ Association of Pacific Coast. Mar. 22, 1935 8} 28 6 7} 1.00 
> U0 Do...--| Steamship Companies of Intercoastal and Ofl- | May 1,1935| 8] 8] 6] 7| 1.00 
Urs § shore Trade. 
S are 1 o3....| Panama Railroad Co............--.------------ Apr. 18, 1936 8 8 6 7 |---- 
ust be M EBA‘. Shipowners’ Association of Pacific Coast __-___- Mar. 13, 1935 8} 58 6 7} 1.00 
~) a ii Steamship Companies of Intercoastal and Off- | Aug. 23,1935| 8 8 6 7| 1.00 
Con shore Trade. 
vis EN ee ee | Mar. 25, 1936 8 8 6 7| 1.00 
1 caro su _.| Operators in Atlantic and Gulf Trades______.-- | Jan. 1,1935 8 8 6 i PepRES 
av Do.---- Shipowners’ Association of Pacific Coast_......| Feb. 2, 1935 8 ~ 6 7| 7.70 
- Some 6... 30 RE eee Mar. 9, 1935 8 ~ 6 7 .70 
; i ee Steamship Companies in Intercoastal and Off- Apr. 10,1935 8} *8 6 7 . 60 
r stoy shore Trades.® 
ae ARTA‘_| McCormick Steamship Co_-.-....--- ee Jan. 26,1935 |... | Pa , gp weer 
below ected Luckenbach Steamship Co--..................-| May 20,1935 |_...- D huens _ A 
: American Hawaiian Steamship Co_____..__.-_- | Sept. 30, 1935 | ae re fh are 
S must $i : 
» OVET- In port, overtime paid | At sea, overtime 
| for work— | paid for work— Provi- 
a a a sion 
nel ‘ | | for 
All Union |Company or association party to agreement| In | Sat- rot Sat- In a, over- 
a os ur- ay | ur- ay| time 
same excess! Night day ana day rey and at 
Bacal after-|holi-|after: oli-} sea 
quired hours noon| day {noon hours} gay 
TOON, sitive hicmstitnantsl hansen iebeteintbiedll wee os 
alonc. eM M P 1___| Alaska Operators. ............--.-..----.- ey Sees We ee eee Heaee Se None. 
oR Pea Shipowners’ Association of Pacific Coast..| x x x x x x x 
or th De we Steamship Companies of Intercoastal and | x x x x x x |@x 
Offshore Trade. | 
ULO3_...| Panama Railroad Co_---.--- Peeecel Ge Vhenak a ye Doe! Bae |_..__| None. 
M E B A‘_| Shipowners’ Association of Pacific Coast... x x x "Boe “Sy Bee 
S and Diswasd Steamship Companies of Intercoastal eae) tk Pot = feo ie ARR 
; Offshore Trade. 
in. the Do...-- (a P besoect ek oe oe BAS. 
scam Operators in Atlantic and Gulf Trades_.__|____--|_.---- ES RRS aE. es ecedeon | None. 
Towth | | Shipowners’ Association of Pacific Coast-_|'5 x ee isx fe. aU ag 
7 BE > 16 x BB nscsalasedeshean dal, SORE 
men. Db ced Steamship Companies in Intercoastal and x x x . o. Te x 
Offshore Trades.*® 
nents ART A”_| McCormick Steamship Co..-__----...----- jie Be SAR SAME EAE ao CR None. 
: Do....- Luckenbach Steamship Co.---........-.-- ee eee" ee a Ses ae eC 
3-hour | mabe American Hawaiian Steamship Co... .__- | WERE! ete RS MRA RY aa ‘Be None 
| 
, for a 


! National Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots. 


?On vessels of less than 1,000 gross tons, employing only 2 mates, according to certificate of inspection, 
_ mates = stand alternate watches, but overtime shall be paid for all work at sea in excess of their 
regular wa 


‘United Licensed Office 
‘ Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 


ant On a named ships, when operating between certain limits, two 6-hour watches shall constitute a 
y’s wor 


‘International Seamen’s Union. 

o. cents an hour for steward and cook, 50 cents an hour for second cook, messmen, waiters, cabinmen, 
eymen. 

' Terms of this award relate solely to deck and engine-room departments. 

‘ Wipers to work 2 hours only on Sundays and holidays when at sea. 

' American Radio Telegraphists’ Association. 


‘! Mates are required to remain aboard in home port on Sundays or holidays to receive 1 day’s extra pay 
for each 8 ase employed. 


ed emplover has the e right to pay overtime or give equivalent time off in pert 
" Night ans = Sh officers are to be furnished by company in ports of the United States when vessel is on 


ox Mend or or , —_ required to remain on board vessel on Sundays or legal holidays are entitled to 1 
full day off with pa 


i As of arbitrator's award, Feb. 2, 1935. 
‘* Agreement of Apr. 11, 1936. 


it sea 
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Prevailing Rates of Pay 


Montuty wage rates of licensed officers in domestic water trang 
portation vary according to the size and speed of the vessel on Which 
they are employed. Ordinarily the classification used in fixing pay 
scales is based on power tonnage; that is, gross tonnage plus the jp. 
dicated horsepower of the vessel. In 1933 there was considera} 
spread between the rates in effect in the various trade routes. Acree. 
ments have been negotiated during the past 3 years that have largely 
removed the differences and brought about a standardization of thp 
rate structure. This standardization is particularly manifest in th 
pay scale of licensed officers, but to a great extent the unlicensed per. 
sonnel has likewise been affected. 


—— 


Deck depa 

Able 8 
Ordins 
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Quart 
Engine ae 
Me Oiler. 
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In June 1936 the monthly rates of chief engineers ranged from $25) Chief 
to $375, of first assistant engineers from $165 to $250, of second as. — 
sistant engineers from $140 to $195, and of third assistant engineer yee 
from $125 to $170. The agreements of the National Association oj ae 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots with companies in the Pacific offshor r- 
and intercoastal trades show that in June 1936 the monthly rates of I plovees ¢ 
first mates ranged from $165 to $195, of second mates from $140 to Tal 
$170, and of third mates from $125 to $155. The rates of masters a 
are usually fixed by individual contracts with the shipping companies, the 1 

There is a greater variation between rates of pay of licensed offices Je tt 
of large and small vessels on the Great Lakes than in the offshore _ 
trades. As of January 1, 1936, according to the Lake Carriers’ Asso- = 
ciation, the monthly pay of masters ranged from $348 to $606, oi . 
first mates from $150 to $291, of second mates from $126 to $216, than 
of chief engineers from $216 to $420, of first assistant engineers from J Table 
$150 to $258, and of second assistant engineers from $162 to $195. 

Third mates and third assistant engineers were employed only on the —= 
larger vessels on the Great Lakes. 

The monthly wage rates in 1936 for unlicensed personnel in selected J —— 
occupations on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts are shown in & Wee 
table 3. These rates have been fixed by recent collective agreements J Deck) 
and awards, and for the most part compare favorably with the wages J >**' 
prevailing for the same occupations during the period 1922-29. Ther & 
is little difference between trade-union rates for dry-cargo and passen- & +" 
ger ships on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and the rates of pay granted 
by the Pacific offshore award of April 1935, except that employees 
in the steward’s department receive higher rates on the Pacific coast. it 
The offshore award grants specific rates for all classifications in the & in | 
steward’s department, while the Atlantic Agreement specifies rates JB sub 
for a few occupations on freight ships only. Prior to March 1936, & at ; 
when the Atlantic Agreement was renamed, Atlantic and Gulf monthly 


rates were $5 lower in all classifications. 
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able 3--Monthly Wage Rates Prevailing in 1936 for Unlicensed Personnel in 
Selected Occupations in Domestic Water Transportation 




















































trans. , 
ie Atlantic and Gulf Pacific 
| Which 
ne Day Department and occupation Dry-cargo Seno 
t] ” and passen-| Tankers | Offshore | Alaska | schoon- 
Le Ip. ger ships ers 
Leta bi -nne-~eeepeiemainnertrig thee -yoret attest eee —— eee easier 
Ag .« department: 
\ gree. Pw aN bi) els ie $62.50} $67.50| $62.50] $75.00| $70.00 
largely Ordinary seaman... __- ceevidittenianeratinn sounds 45. 00 50. 00 45. 00 60. 00 45. 00 
5) Boatswain..........-.-..--.. LF AMER TEED 6 my 72.50| 85.00] 75.00] 85.00 80. 00 
of the Oe nastancanetiencsconccconcedas iinuetves 5 | eee 75. 00 >: | aa 
- " ay oll savaddctiesouscs | Sara | ae ‘OCR 
ne department: 
In the OS 72.50| 75.00; 72.50| 80.00 70. 00 
dl per. SE lreedriins nasncesccoscessessercces 1 62. 50 70.00 | 62.50 75. 00 70. 00 
en ae eee Tv 7, Seep | 72.50 80. 00 70. 00 
ann 50. 00 60. 00 50. 00 60. 00 50. 00 
steward’s department:? 
1 $250 (RE nn nstccnees -o nn ceccenesésooeeces 110. 00 125. 00 115. 00 120. 00 95. 00 
ie OS Sa aE 95.00} 105.00} 100.00| 105.00 95. 00 
nd as. Cbd betine sine poncocesab-csevnanas | rey ene 65. 00 
: ' Sculleryman or galley man----.------..--- Sees ewes tees 62. 50 52. 50 
‘Nees Messman.....--------- cesses ee cccdtinobbccee 47. 50 50. 00 50. 00 60. 00 52. 50 
; dit tdenponecnddminigesdsevéenmecd 40. 00 45.00| 45.00 oe | eee 
10n of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Rate on oil burners. Firemen on coal burners receive $65. 
i Freight ships only. According to the agreement of March 1936 the rates of steward’s department em- 
ployees on passenger ships were increased $5 above existing scales. 
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aie Table 4 shows the minimum monthly wage rates recommended by 


the Lake Carriers’ Association for unlicensed personnel on steamers 
on the Great Lakes. Deckhands on Lake vessels receive $72 a 
month, as compared with $62.50 for able seamen on dry-cargo and 
passenger ships on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. The rates 
in the engine department are also generally higher in the Lake trade 
than in the coastwise service. 
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Table 4. 





Minimum Monthly Wage Rates Recommended for Unlicensed 
Employees on Great Lakes Steamers, Jan. 1, 1936! 















































n the = anni Game 
Occupation =, Occupation — 
acted _ 
nN Wheeleman. Diaittetinenchenamecaieinime $09. 00 Ricoman ee $96. 00 
Gti hbnbeacks oumnccduaniiwes . i ndesdcoddandtndniaacududn 67. 50 
ents Pl tidtetaccssececcetangns SF ee 151. 50 
SE Bthndb cs scabiccdcedsess 1 | f _. een eereee 87. 00 
rages A 8 ae 72. 00 
‘here 





' Although these rates were adopted May 16, 1934, they were still in effect at the beginning of 1936. 


i J rate applies to chief cooks on vessels of 4,000 gross tons, on vessels under 4,000 tons the rate is $135 
4 month. 
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Working Conditions 


Ir must be remembered, in considering the analysis of wage rates 
in domestic water transportation, that vessel employees receive 
subsistence, quarters, and supplies in addition to their wages both 
at sea and in port. The value of subsistence, therefore, constitutes 
part of their total pay. No comparison of the rate of wages paid 
seamen with those paid employees in land industries is valid unless 
it takes this fact into account. 
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Ship operators reported that the average cost of subsistence oy 
common carrier freight vessels ranged from $13 per month for gy 
employee in the Atlantic coastwise service to $18 a month on thy 
Great Lakes. Subsistence costs on the Pacific coastwise and inter. 
coastal common-carrier vessels averaged $1 per man per month mop 
than on the Atlantic coast. The cost of the officers’ mess was po 
separated in the returns from cost for the rest of the crew. 

The living quarters provided aboard ship are of great importanc 
to seamen. The best accommodations, of course, are reserved {o; 


the officers. Regarding the accommodations of officers, the Cooy. 
dinator’s report stated: 


Licensed officers and petty officers have some degree of privacy and comfoy 
in their quarters. The former have individual rooms, except when a ship carries 
an extra mate or engineer, in which event two officers may use the same quarters 
Although these rooms are usually small, they are fairly comfortable. Petty 
officers may be quartered together with men of the same rank and the sam 
department aboard ship, but usually not more than three or four in a room 
Petty officers, like licensed officers, usually have their own baths for each group, 
and white sheets and pillow cases, not furnished other members of the crev. 

On tankers and freighters officers dine in the salons built especially for them, 
which usually are well lighted, ventilated, and comfortably furnished. The food 
is the same as that of the crew, with the exception of one or two additional dishes, 
and is generally well and carefully served. On passenger ships, officers dine in 
the main passenger salon or in their own mess rooms. Petty officers also gen- 
erally have a mess room apart from other members of the crew and receive 
somewhat better service. 


On steamers of the Great Lakes and inland waters, the quarters 
and food provided for the unlicensed personnel appeared to give 
rise to few complaints. On the majority of offshore, coastwise, and 
intercoastal steamers, however, the Coordinator’s study found that 
living conditions of the crew were far from ideal. Although the 
following description was said to apply generally, there were vessels 
on which higher standards prevailed. 

The seaman’s quarters constitute his home aboard ship. It is there 
that he spends a major part of his time when he is off duty. Aside 
from the bunks, the furniture in the seamen’s quarters aboard most 
ships seldom consists of more than a rough bench and table. The 
bunks, arranged in tiers, are usually made of iron-pipe frame, with 2 
flat wire spring, a mattress made of straw or excelsior more often than 
cotton or kapok, and a pillow. Mattresses and pillows are encased in 
blue denim covers, which may be changed once a week. The seaman 
is further provided with a dark-colored bedspread and one or two 
blankets. The bunks are often joined two together, side by side, 
with only an iron bar to separate them, and are about 3% feet wide. 
They are uncurtained and do not permit privacy. The quarters are 
ordinarily floored with painted concrete. The walls are bare steel 
except where partitioned off with matched wood, and the ceiling or 
overhead is formed by the deck above and the steel beams supporting it. 
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Ventilation is supplied in fair weather by means of a few portholes, 
, ventilator, and the door to the quarters. On passenger ships the 
crew quarters are generally on the lower decks and even these few 
means of ventilation are unavailable unless the weather is exceptionally 
fne. As a result, the quarters are apt to be stiflingly hot in tropical 
climates, and damp, close, and foul when sealed against winter weather. 
On freighters the crew quarters are usually forward or aft and are 
likewise difficult to ventilate in heavy weather. 

The quarters are also furnished with lockers for the seaman’s per- 
sonal effects. These lockers as a rule are too small to accommodate his 
shore-going clothes, and are used merely for fresh changes of working 
clothes, toilet articles, and other personal incidentals that are used by 
the seamen frequently, and his valuables. Shore clothes must be kept 
in his bags, stowed away in some unused portion of the quarters, or 
placed on a hanger suspended from a makeshift line and subject to 
damage by sea and rain when a sudden change of weather occurs. 
Washrooms are frequently of a crude type, insuring no privacy, and 
are equipped with little more than fresh water, a pipe containing live 
steam with which to heat it, and a few washbasins. 

Messrooms for the crew are ordinarily furnished with the barest 
essentials—sink, coffee urn, tables, and rough benches. The dishes 
are as a general rule of heavy-grade china, although they are often 
enamel or aluminum. The tables*may or may not be covered with 
oileloth. 

Although the subsistence allowances of the various steamship com- 
panies show that they are liberal enough to provide good and nourishing 
food, the food issue has always been a major factor in labor troubles 
aboard ship. The best of food may be spoiled by a careless or indiffer- 
ent cook, or by a steward who does not balance his menu. Complaints 
of this kind are common among seamen. Officers on freight ships 
receive the same meals as the crew, with the exception of an occasional 
additional course, yet, according to the report, seldom complain. 
Better methods of serving and more pleasant surroundings largely 
account for this situation. 

In the Atlantic-Gulf coastwise service 11 percent of all employees 
receive vacation and sick leave with pay, and in the Atlantic Coast 
Inland service 29 percent receive vacation privileges and 68 percent 
are entitled to sick leave. By contrast, very few ship employees were 
reported as receiving vacation or sick leave with pay on the Great 
Lakes, because operations are seasonal and most employees are subject 
to annual lay-offs. 
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Farm Wages and Employment on October 1, 1936 J’ *~ 


HE average daily wage of farm workers for the country as a hole 
on October 1, 1936, was $1.59 without board, the averages for {jy 
individual States ranging from 80 cents in South Carolina to $2.75 ; 
Rhode Island, according to a press release of October 15, 1936, issue 
by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. On October] 
of last year the rates ranged from 70 cents in South Carolina to $2.59 in 
California and Massachusetts, the average for the country being $} 47 
For the country as a whole the supply of workers available for hip 
still exceeded the demand for their services, although a shortage oj 
labor was reported in certain sections. : 
Table 1 shows average farm wage rates, supply of and demand {fy 
farm labor, and number of persons employed per farm on October | 
as compared with July 1, 1936, and July 1 and October 1, 1935, ani 
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able 2--Average Farm Wage Rates on Oct. 1, 1936, by State and Geographic 
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‘Average Salaries of Teachers in the United States, 1934 


Py veers of school teachers in 26 States averaged less than $1,000 
in the school year 1933-34, and for the 847 ,120 teachers in 241,428 


elementary and secondary schools all over the United States the 
‘verage was $1,227. These facts were brought out in a recent survey 
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of State school systems, made by the United States Office of duce. 
tion.' 


The highest average salary reported was that for New York. Where 
84,806 teachers received an average annual salary of $2,361; the lowest 


was that for Arkansas, where 11,810 teachers were paid an average ¢ 


only $465 that year. New York and the District of Columbia were th, 
only jurisdictions in which the average was as high as $2,000. Th 
other States fell into salary groups as follows, ranging from higher 
to lower: 


$1,500 and under $2,000: $750 and under $1,000— Continued. 
California. Montana. 
New Jersey. Oregon. 
Massachusetts. West Virginia. 
Connecticut. Kansas. 
Pennsylvania. Texas. 
Rhode Island. Iowa. 

$1,000 and under $1,500: Oklahoma. 
Delaware. Florida. 
Ohio. Maine. 
Maryland. Idaho. 
Illinois. Virginia. 
Nevada. Vermont. 
Arizona. Under $750: 
Washington. Nebraska. 
Wisconsin. Louisiana, 
New Hampshire. Tennessee. 
Missouri. Kentucky. 
Colorado. Georgia. 
Michigan. Alabama. 
Indiana. North Dakota. 
Utah. South Dakota. 
Minnesota. South Carolina. 

$750 and under $1,000: North Carolina. 
New Mexico. Mississippi. 
Wyoming. Arkansas. 


In rural districts the average annual salaries were considerably 
lower than in urban districts. The following table shows, by rum! 
and by city districts, the number of States in each salary group: 


Average Annual Salaries of Teachers, Supervisors, and Principals 
































Number of States with average annual salary o! 
District 2 “| 

$1,500 or | $1,000 to | $700 to | $500 to | Lesst! 

more $1,499 $999 $799 | $500 
City districts............___- sbbenbenk dete Dik. AGL 19 22 7 1 | 
tinct nuttin dhtnwanebeccumednanauiilina 1 ll 4 19 | 























1 U. 8. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1935, No. 2: Statistics of State School Systems, 1933-34. Wasi: 
ington, 1936. 
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Although the average salary for 1934 was somewhat lower than the 
,yerage for 1930 and 1932, and slightly under that of 1925, it was 40 
percent above the average for 1920. The following statement shows 
the average salary at intervals since 1870: 


Average salary Average salary 
1870-.- __.... $189 1920. - iaviuce (Owe 
1880. - 195 1925-_ ae 
1890... _ 252 1930 saae 1,490 
1900. 325 1932- ea Be OO 
1910 485 1934_. ae. 4 ee 





Occupational Distribution of Wage and Salary Payments 
in Ohio, 1929 to 1934 ! 


N 1934 in Ohio, wage earners received 69.9 percent of the total 
| amount of wage and salary payments; bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and office clerks, 17.0 percent; salespeople (not traveling), 6.2 percent; 
and superintendents and managers, 6.9 percent. These figures are 
based on reports made, as required by law, to the Ohio Division of 
Labor Statistics by establishments employing 3 or more persons in 
Ohio, except establishments engaged in interstate transportation and 
activities of governmental units.?, Data for mining and quarrying are 
not included in this article. 

Wage earners received 69.9 percent of the total in 1934, 66.4 per- 
cent in 1933, and 73.6 percent in 1929. Considering the 19 years, 
1916 to 1934, the proportion received by wage earners was highest in 
1917 when 82.9 percent of the total was paid to that group. Follow- 
ing 1925, there was a decrease in the proportion paid to wage earners 
each year until 1933. 

In manufactures, wage earners received 81.3 percent of the total 
payments in 1934, 78.7 percent in 1933, 82.7 percent in 1929, and 87.6 
percent in 1918, which was the highest percentage received during the 
19 years 

In wholesale and retail trade, wage earners received 37.0 percent 
of the total payments in 1934, 35.4 percent in 1933, and 34.2 percent 
in 1929. Wage earners in 1917 received 41.8 percent, which was the 
highest during the 19 years. Salespeople (not traveling) received 


'36.6 percent of the total payments in 1934, 37.1 percent in 1933, and 


36.8 percent in 1929. Salespeople received the highest proportion 
during the 19 years in 1933. 


' By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio, and Frederick E. Croxton, Columbia University. Data for 
earlier years were published in the Monthly Labor Review, December 1935. 


‘ For source and scope of material which forms the basis for this article, see Monthly Labor Review, De- 
cember 1935 (p. 1604). 
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Table 1 shows for 1929 to 1934 the occupational distribution , 
total wage and salary payments in all industries combined (jnany, 
factures, “service” industries, wholesale and retail trade, transports, 
tion and public utilities, construction, agriculture, and fisheries) ap, 
separately in manufactures, “‘service’ * industries, wholesale ap; 
retail trade, and transportation and public utilities. 

Chart 1 shows graphically for the 19 years, 1916 to 1934, the oecy. 
pational distribution of total wage and salary payments in all indy. 
tries combined. Chart 2 shows similar information in wholesale ani 
retail trade. Data for trade are not available for 1922, due to “offices” 
having been transferred from ‘“‘trade”’ to ‘‘service.”’ 


Table 1.—Occupational Distribution of Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio 
1929 to 1934 


[For data for earlier years see Monthly Labor Review, December 1935] 
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All industries ! Manufactures 
Year | 

| Book- | . Book- 

Sales- Super- Sales- Super- | 

|Wage — people intend- | Wage ng people intend- 

| earn- nog (not ents and | Total | earn- 8 (not ents and | Tot 

raphers, oa S raphers, ; 

| ers travel- man- ers travel- man- 

and office A and office : 

} clerks ing) agers clerks ing) agers 
SE 73.6 13.9 5.9 6.6 | 100.0 | 82.7 10.9 1.6 ~ m 
RRs 69.7 Ye 5.2 8.0 | 100.0 | 79.1 13.9 1.1 5.9 | 100.( 
|, Fee 66.8 18.2 6.3 8.7 | 100.0 | 77.2 14.7 1.2 6.9 | 100 
err 64. 0 19.7 6.9 9.4 | 100.0 | 74.3 16. 6 1.6 7.5 | 100.1 
| see 66. 4 18.9 6.7 8.0 | 100.€ | 78.7 14.1 1.3 5.9 | 100.1 
| et 69.9 17.0 6.2 6.9 | 100.0 | 81.3 12.7 1.1 4.9 i 

Service industries Trade, wholesale and retail 
49.9 32.3 6.7 11.1 | 100.0 | 34.2 15. 6 36.8 13.4 | 100.0 
as 48.5 36. 4 3.0 12.1 | 100.0 | 35.1 16.6 32.7 15.6 | 100.( 
, 49.3 36. 1 2.9 11.7 | 100.0 | 36.3 15.3 34. 4 14.0 | 100 
=. 61.1 34.8 2.4 11.7 | 100.0 | 36.0 15.1 34. 6 14.3 | 100 
a 44.7 41.3 2.6 11.4 | 100.0 | 35.4 14.5 37.1 13.0 | 100.0 
éiiced 46.9 39. 2 2.9 11.0 | 100.0 | 37.0 14.3 36. 6 12.1 | 100.0 

Transportation and public utilities 
75.5 17.0 17 SOR 2 SS Oe ee | a ae 
he tt 75.0 17.1 1.8 ON Pp RR a Sy Eee). ane 
72.0 19.3 1.6 ORR fF ae ea eee See 
69.9 20.7 1.9 og eg ME Le tale te yl ae 
ae 71.0 19.8 2.0 RS OU Ue ee ee eee 
Paicasn 72.0 19.4 2.1 Sea 0 SE No aectteltiilcn canvas! canaaddivattansse« 
































1 Manufactures, “‘service’’ industries, wholesale and retail trade, transportation and public utilities, con 


truction, agriculture, and fisheries. 





3 The principal industries and activities classified under the industry group “‘service’’ are: Hotels, re 
taurants, clubs, theaters, bowling alleys, servants in private homes, garages, laundering and dry cleaning, 
barbers and hairdressers, banks, offices, office buildings, welfare agencies, hospitals, churches, schools 42° 


colleges, photographers, shoe repairing, undertakers, cemeteries, etc. 
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Table 2 shows the total wage and salary payments to th four 
general occupation groups combined—wage earners; bookkeepex 
stenographers, and office clerks; salespeople (not traveling); ap, 
superintendents and managers—in each year, 1929 to 1934, in all jp. 
dustries combined and in the four general industry groups: \any. 
factures, service industries, wholesale and retail trade, and transpor. 
tation and public utilities. The Ohio Division of Labor Statistj. 
secures returns from a number of industries and activities seldoy 
included in statistical studies. Reporting lists in some of the activitie, 
were necessarily developed slowly, particularly in the service indy. 
tries, and coverage for the State, therefore, is more nearly complet; 
for the later years of the period covered by this article (and preceding 
articles published in various issues of the Monthly Labor Reviey 
than for the earlier years. * 

Total payments in 1934 were $220,573,421 greater than in 1933, 
$200,986,510 greater than in 1932, and $879,556,193 less than iy 
1929, when the highest amount for any year from 1916 to 1934 wa; 
paid. 

Table 2.—Total Wage and Salary Payments in All Industries Combined, and jy 
Specified General Industry Groups, in Ohio, 1929 to 1934 


(Data for cartier years were published in the oe caste Labor Review, December 1935] 














| 








| aii ; Transp r 
Year ‘a All industries !| Manufactures — | Trade, whole | ve = 
| 
1929_ . pantera | $ $2, 026, 705, 444 | $1, 301, 149, 476 $238, 291, 343 $213, 120, 329 $124, 523, 62 
a ee 1, 711, 154, 497 1, 018, 765, 451 230, 365, 631 207, 344, 931 | 127, 78,7 
a 1, 314, 754, 116 741, 122, 755 210, 047, 916 136, 201, 861 101, 321, 2 
1982... -- : 946, 162, 741 514, 507, 469 168, 416, 743 145, 316, 929 80, 682, & 
ee wenns Bae 926, 575, 830 542, 406, 347 | 148, 246, 481 131, 565, 903 78, 045, (42 
1934. _._- _| 1, 147, 149, 251 709, 136, 029 | 163, 642, 067 152, 302, 055 | 88, 136, 5 








! Manufactures, ‘‘service” industries, wholesale and retail trade, transportation and public utilit 


construction, agriculture, and fisheries. The three last-named groups are not shown separately in ' 
article. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions of Domestic 
Employees in Connecticut 


ARNINGS that in some instances compared favorably with thos 
in other occupations, and in other instances were as low as thos 
“found in the most bitterly condemned sweatshops”’, and daily and 
weekly working hours that are prohibited by law in protected occu- 
pations, characterize household employment as found in a recent 
survey of three Connecticut communities. ' 
The survey, which was made by the Connecticut Department 0! 
Labor in cooperation with the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Hartford, covered Hartford, the State capital and a large insurance: 


center, which has in consequence an unusually large “white collar’ 


population; Waterbury, a predominantly industrial city; and _ the 





1 Connecticut. Department of Labor and Factory Inspection. Household Employment in Hartfor¢ 
Waterbury, and Litchfield, Conn. Hartford, 1936. (Mimeographed.) 
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small, wealthy town of Litchfield, composed largely of the country 
homes and estates of persons whose business activities lie elsewhere. 
The total of 1,270 domestic employees covered by the study included 
373 in Hartford, or approximately 22 percent of all the household 
workers in that city; 350 in Waterbury, about 35 percent; and 47 in 
Litchfield, just 50 percent of the total. First-hand information was 
obtained by means of interviews in selected homes with employers 
of domestic workers, and with women engaged in the occupation. 
Approximately the same number of workers and of employers were 
interviewed. 

Most of the workers studied were ‘‘general houseworkers’’, a term 
which is defined in the report to signify ‘‘a household employee who 
may perform all of the tasks in a home, or any combination of tasks, 
and who does not concentrate on cooking * * * or any other 
single oceupation.”” In Waterbury and Hartford practically 90 per- 
cent were classed as general workers. They were the sole servants in 
two-thirds of the households in Hartford and three-fourths of those in 
Waterbury. In Litchfield, however, only about half the group were 
classed as general workers, and in three-fourths of the homes more 
than one servant was employed. 


The “Typical” Household Employee 


THE report outlined a composite picture of the household employee 
of the three Connecticut communities, drawn from the data obtained 
during the survey. The typical domestic worker was presented as 
an American-born white woman of foreign parentage, over 30 years of 
age, with at least 3 years’ experience in varied household occupations. 
Her actual working hours were from 60 to 70 per 7-day week, with two 
afternoons off during the week. She was employed in a house of 
from 5 to 10 rooms, by a family composed of 2 or 3 adults and 1 or 
more children, and she did all the customary household tasks. She 
lived in the home of her employer, where she had a room of her own 
and was privileged to entertain guests. In addition to board and 
lodging she received wages ranging from $8.50 to $9 a week. 

This description applied to the largest single group, but, the report 
points out, it cannot be regarded as representative of the working 
conditions of all domestic employees included in the survey. The 
nonresident employees especially, while their hours might be such as 
to give them more command of their time than resident workers 
enjoyed, earned less than the resident workers received in actual 
money wages, and materially less than prevailing wage rates in other 
occupations. 

Hours and Earnings 


Domestic service is dominated by a personal relation not found in 
other lines of work, and because of the influence of individual cireum- 
107412—36——11 
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stances upon the employment relation, working standards can scarcely 
be said to exist at all. Certain practices in the matter of hours were 
however, found to be quite general in the Connecticut study, anq 
wages were suggestive of a customary rate, although in many instances 
the wages paid were considerably less than that rate. Some of theg 
cases were accounted for by individual circumstances, such as the 
extreme youth or the extreme age of the worker, a delinquent gir! jn , 
parole status, or situations in which a secured shelter and maintenance 
were regarded by both employer and employee as of greater value to 
the worker than cash wages. 

Hours.—These peculiarly placed women, however, shared witli the 
entire group of domestic workers the burden of excessively long hours 
of work as compared to hours in other occupations. The hours o| 
labor shown in table 1 are those actually worked. They do not shoy 
the spread of hours, nor do they include rest periods during the day, 
Approximately two-thirds of the employees in Hartford and Water. 
bury and four-fifths of those in Litchfield had rest periods averaging 
slightly more than 2 hours daily. But in all three communities the 
majority were responsible for answering the telephone and the door- 
bell even during their rest period, if they were in the house, and except 
in Litchfield, most of them were required to remain in the house. 
Thus rest periods were not actually relief from duty, but represented 
rather a normal slowing down of activity during part of the day. 
Even so, as already stated, this was considered free time in computing 
working hours. Travel time of nonresident workers was not 
considered in the report. 


Table 1.—Classified Daily and Weekly Hours of Household Employees in 
Selected Cities in Connecticut 

























Hartford Waterbury Litchfield 
Hours worked = | 
Number} Percent | Number! Percent | Number Percent 


valine | 











Per day: 
Under 8 hours 


















SS ae ee ns ee ee si 6 ESE ES eee 
OPES © SRE re 9 3.9 
ee oe ee es ee 2.4 16 eS 
RARE A EES 2 3.3 20 8.7 
40 and under 50 hours__._..............-..__. 65 7.5 31 YS eer 
50 and under 60 hours_..................___. 168 19.2 45 19. 5 
jl - | | “eases 274 31.4 61 26.4 
70 and under 80 hours.............._________ 213 24.4 30 13.0 
80 and under 90 hours...............__.____. 85 9.7 13 5.6 
90 and under 100 hours__.._.._._....________ 10 11 13 1.3 : 
Ee Ty TERS TS 1 .4 1 2.1 
eg ele ety ah 873 100.0 231 100.0 47 0.0 























1 Includes 1 woman working 108 hours. 
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The hours during which the workers were occupied, as shown in 
table 1, were in fact less than the actual tour of duty. The average 
length of time between the beginning and ending of work was 12.3 
hours in Hartford, 11.4 hours in Waterbury, and 12.5 in Litchfield. 
Details of the span of the working day are shown in table 2. 


in Connecticut 

















» Table 2.—-Duration of Working Day of Household Employees in Selected Cities 




















| | 
Hartford | Waterbury Litchfield 

Span of working day |——— | ERO Ra — - 
Number} Percent | Number! Percent | Number) Percent 

faced —_——-|—_—_|____ __| 
he al ee ea | 50 | 5.7 35| 15.2 1 2.1 
5 ont is nich anhosbennenieaen 46 5. 2 26 eo aes 
wee 4, eee 248 | 28.4 06 41.6 9 19. 1 
Tee EE Se oa ep eae rene 499 57.2 66 28. 6 31 65.9 
2S (i Ce acc accenccconeccceccgneusea 30 3.5 7 3.0 5 10. 6 
= oe eee eS ape ee ne |---------|--------- 1 4 1 2. 1 
See donee t 8: Ses A Bae, be atk [SESE Sw 
Patan dttisitinnnsdacs~pnceeeoent | 873 | 100. 0 | 231 | 100.0 | 47 | 100. 0 





The 7-day week was general, but the majority of the women covered 


in the report did not work full time on all 7 days. In Hartford, 88 per- 
cent, in Waterbury, 68 percent, and in Litchfield, 72 percent had part 
' of a weekday off each week. The most usual time for quitting work 


on the short weekday was between 2 and 4 p. m.; the second largest 
croup stopped between noon and 2 p. m. Sunday also was a short 
day for two-thirds of the workers in Hartford and Waterbury, but for 
only one-third of those in Litchfield. For 24 percent of the workers 


in Hartford, 19 percent in Waterbury, and 40 percent in Litchfield, 


time off was granted on alternate Sundays only. An additional 5 per- 


cent in the large cities and 6 percent in Litchfield had no free time on 


Sundays. Quitting time on Sundays for those having time off was 
about the same as on the short weekday. 

The report points out that a 7-day week is prohibited by Jaw in 
many occupations in which women are employed, and that maximum 
legal working hours per week in Connecticut in occupations regulated 
by law range from 48 to 52. In personal-service trades subject to the 
hour-limitation laws of the State, such as hairdressing and dining- 
room service, the maximum working time permitted is 9 hours per 
day and 52 per week, except for an allowance of a 10-hour maximum 
on one day in the week, which must be compensated by an 8-hour 
maximum on another day. The report emphasizes that these statutory 
limitations are maximum, not average, while the average workweek 
in domestic service is 60 to 70 hours. 

Wages.—One interesting fact that the Connecticut study developed 
in relation to earnings was that household employees living in the 
homes in which they were employed received a higher rate of pay in 
actual money wages, in addition to maintenance, than did nonresident 
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workers. The median weekly cash wages of full-time resident workey. 
were $8.95 in Hartford, $8.42 in Waterbury, and $14.65 in Litchfield 
To this the report adds an estimated $8 per week as the value of board 
and room, heat, light, and other aspects of maintenance. Thus the 
average earnings of that group of workers, ranging from $16.50 to 
$21.50 a week, compared favorably with those of women in othe; 
occupations. On the other hand, median wages of full-time workers 
who did not live in the homes of their employers were $6.66 in Hartfor4 
and $6.21 in Waterbury. 

The report states that the wide difference between the earnings o{ 
the two types of workers is hard to explain, but may be acceunted for 
in part by the longer hours demanded of resident workers, who, in 
practice if not in theory, may be considered as being constantly on 
duty; in part by the greater skill usually required of resident servants, 
and in part by the many elements of personality and adjustability that 
enter into the employer-employee relationship. 

Table 3 gives classified weekly earnings of both groups separate|, 
for each of the three communities. 


Table 3.—Classified Weekly Wages of Household Employees in 3 Connecticu 
Communities, by Type of Employment 



































| Nonresident 
Resident (full PRY ae saekil 
time) 
Weekly wage Full time Part tim: 
l 
Number! Percent |Number! Percent Number! Peres 
Hartford: | 
i EE SA eae 19 | 2.7 | 10 8.0 7 | 
$3.60 and under $7.50__..............._______| 264 37. 2 | 65 52.0 22 | 
Seema mecer $11.80._....................- 145 20. 5 30 24.0 7 
$11.50 and under $15.50._________- S. tias. | 179 25.2 14 11.2 1 | 2 
lh TL LT ALTE 67 9.4 4 | S ae 
AE aia eT 1 4g ee: rae Pa 
EE EE eee aye 34 4.8 2 1.6 2 | 
. Aree 709 | 100.0 | 125 100. 0 39 | 
— SS | ;--- a. | ono 
Waterbury: 
STR Ree eee eT CS ees 16 3.9 12 22.2 | ~ i 
$3.50 and under $7.50__...._.._............-- 58 37.7 19 35. 2 | 4 
Si ten Oi er SOs i. on obec ck | 46 29.9 15 27.8 | 6 
ae Ow" T° 3 * eee 40 26. 0 5 34 aia 
ne eg, ERE PETRIE ae eee ee To | aw | 2 | SP laii.... |-- 
EM ibccecapetasncubbigsasanaal 2  » Tied! tee — >: eee 
Andes ddonkidenk sib shies ibhes- 2 | 1.3 1 | SO, Duis... 
Mb is Audie. .&.iceedawe! | 154 | 100.0 54) 100.0 | 23 | 
Litchfield: 
Under $3.50__._.______ ETL eel Mintiety aici 1 | 
$3.50 and under $7.50__........_............. 4 OS § are? Tat 
—f 7 os ) ae eee 7 16.3 1 
$11.50 and under $15.50_........______ 16 37.2 |e 
ee incdidwdaiedtodass 16 37.2 1 
ed Se Shy. RPS Seg OY \ Tees: 
eS ieee. Cis & aloe : od 
NN | 43 | 100.0 egal es 





1 Includes 1 woman who received no pay. 
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‘kere [RE Factors affecting wages.—The report lists five elements which seem 
field, Jost strongly to affect earnings. These are the type of work done, 
oard [he degree of experience, the age, the race and nationality, and the 
: the Mhours worked. ‘The first three are regarded as having the greatest 
| nluence On earning power. 





























0 to 

ther With regard to type of work, skill and specialization determined 

‘kers Barnings to a great extent, as the highest-paid women among the 

ford Mmgesident workers were skilled cooks. Their average wage in Hartford 
ag $15.14 a week, while general houseworkers who did no cooking 

rs of Mgveraged $5.95 a week. Nonresident employees who included cooking 

| for [im their general duties earned substantially more than those who did 


ot cook. 

Years of experience in housework were directly reflected in earnings. 
he median weekly wages of resident employees in Hartford who had 
had less than 1 year’s experience was $5.21; for those with 3 years’ 
xsperience and over, the median was more than twice that amount, 
11.73. 

Age, particularly where it denoted increased experience and capacity 
or responsibility, also affected earnings. Among the largest single 
nit covered by the survey, the resident workers in Hartford, the 
idest group for which adequate information was obtained earned 
ver three times as much per week as the youngest group. The 15- 
o-l7-year age group averaged $4.50 per week; the 50-to-60-year 
rroup averaged $14.10. Each age group averaged more than the 
ext younger group. 

Analyzed by race and nationality, the American-born white women 
n Hartford received the low average wage of $6.78. Negroes and 
southern and eastern Europeans averaged about $1.50 a week more, 
while northern Europeans and Irish averaged $5 a week above that 
group. Attempting an explanation of the finding that in every large 
sroup of workers “native-born white employees averaged less than 
he median wage for all workers”, the report suggests that ‘‘probably 
native white workers find readier access to more attractive occu- 
pations than do Negro or foreign-born workers, so that the more able 
among the native whites do not enter household employment.” 
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Extension of Shorter Workweek in British Merchant 
Marine! 


HE first agreement regulating hours of duty at sea for employees 
of the catering department of ocean-going British merchant 
vessels was recently announced by the National Maritime Board, 
effective October 1, 1936. At the same time an agreement was con- 





' Data are from report of Alfred Nutting, clerk, American Consulate General, London, Sept. 18, 1936. 
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cluded regulating working hours at sea of stokehold and engine-jo9, 
employees. These two agreements supplement the agreement cove, 
ing seamen in the deck department that was announced by the }\,, 
tional Maritime Board on June 17.” 

The agreement covering the working hours at sea of employees jy 
the catering department (dining-room and galley employees, ete.) j 
the first of its kind and is considered notable even though the hoy, 
fixed exceed those for the operating departments. On cargo vessq 
the hours in the catering department are set at 10 per day. Moy 
flexibility is permitted on passenger vessels, but the agreement pr. 
vides for at least 12 hours off duty daily, 7 of which must. be conse). 
tive. Rest periods for boys are 2 hours longer. These provisions ( 
not apply to employees whose wages exceed £11 7s. 6d. per mont} 
Overtime in the catering department, both at sea and in port, muy 
be paid for in cash, and compensatory time off in port in lieu of cag, 
will not be permitted. Working hours in port remain as at present- 
8 per day on passenger vessels and 9 per day on cargo vessels. 

Engine-room and stokehold employees are given a straight 8-hoy 
day at sea. A workweek of 45 hours when in port is already in for 
and remains unchanged. 
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Wages of Farm Workers in Japan, 1935 





HE average wage per day in 1935 of farm workers in Japan wa 

65 sen;* males hired by the year received 48 sen and those hired 
by the season 95 sen. The average daily wage of female farm labor 
hired by the year was 32 sen and of those hired by the season 738 se1 
These rates and the average rate for day hire in 1935 are shown in the 
following table, which also gives index numbers by years for wage 
paid from 1931 to 1935. The Department of Agriculture and Forestry 
in Japan, which recently made public the 1935 figures, attributes tle 
wage increase shown to the risein price of various agricultural products, 
among them silk cocoons and rice, and to expansion in the munitiol 
industries.* 








2 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1936 (p. 470). 
3 Average exchange rate of sen in 1935=0.28 of 1 cent in United States currency. 

4 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 19, 1936, p. 98: Wages 0 
Farm Hands in Japan in 1935. 
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gily Wages of Farm Hands in Japan 1935, and Index Numbers of Wages, 1931 
‘=l'O0r 
0m [Average exchange rate of sen in 1935=0.28 cent] 
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Operations of United States Employment Servi 
October 1936 | 


ONTINUING the upward trend in private placements which 
has been evident since the beginning of 1936, offices of the Unite 
States Employment Service report 173,460 placements of job seeken 
in private employment, for the month ending October 31, 1936. Th 
total, which represents a gain of 3.4 percent above the previo, 
month’s results, is the largest volume of private placements reportej 
in the past 28 months. In addition to these private jobs, the gran 
total of 398,886 placements for the month included 193,507 veritie 
placements in nonrelief, prevailing-wage employment on public works 
and with regular governmental units and 31,919 placements on ». 
curity-wage relief-work projects. The volume of new application 
received during the month showed no significant change from tly 
previous month, 357,177 new applicants being registered. 

The volume of private placements reported for October 1936 repr. 
sents a gain of 48.1 percent over the number of private placements 
made in October 1935, and a gain of 70.4 percent over the numbe 
reported in October 1934. The upward trend in the number of job 
filled with private employers during the present year is a result noi 
only of better business conditions but of the Nation-wide efforts 
the Employment Service to expand opportunities for registrants \ 
find work in private industry. During October, employment office: 
made 105,927 visits to employers in connection with this program, 
compared to 78,278 such visits in the same month 1 year earlier. | 
each of the last 6 months the number of employer solicitations hi 
exceeded the number made in the corresponding month 1 year earlier 

The volume of 193,507 placements on prevailing-wage public ani 
governmental employment in October represents a decline of 125 
percent from the volume of the previous month, but a gain of 46 per 
cent above that for October 1935. Included in this category are al 
nonrelief placements on work financed from public funds. Place: 
ments with local and State governmental units as well as with agencies 
of the Federal Government and with contractors operating on nol- 
relief public projects make up this classification. 
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The total volume of 398,886 placements of all types made during 
tober included 331,920 placements of men and 66,966 placements 
women. 

Little change in the volume of applicants seeking work through 
iblic employment offices was evident during October. An increase 
less than 1 percent was evident in the 357,177 new applications 
ceived, and the 6,887,629 registrations in the active file on October 
1 were also less than 1 percent greater than the number reported at 
he end of September. When compared with the figures for October 
35, however, new applications showed a decline of 45.6 percent in 
lume, while a drop of 21.7 percent in the total number of applica- 














Vice 


| Whichllifons in the active file occurred. New applications were registered for 
Unite(fii52,640 men and 104,537 women in October. The October 31 active 


Seeken 

This 
reVi04s 
‘ported 


- 2Tand 


e was made up of the registrations of 5,488,188 men and 1,399,441 
omen. 

Employment offices during October made 26,742 placements of 
terans. A summary statement of the work of the employment 
fices with regard to veterans in October is shown below: 

erin 


7, 
“ 


Percent of 
change from 


Works Number September 
ON se. New applications ; . 14,971 +6. 1 
“ations Total placements od . 26, 742 — 6. 6 
m Private__.___- ae Pe Al 8, 626 +7.9 
; pueee.......- ee 16, 124 —11.3 
Relief _ __ - a. 1, 992 —19.2 

repre. Active file_____- Sow eResege 8 +.2 


‘ments 


The following tables summarize Employment Service operations 


umber 
"'Mfuring the month of October. 



























yf Jobs 
lt not Table 1.—Operations of United States Employment Service, October 1936 
rts of Ss a = — = — = — — eee 
c f United States } Ta4% . - 
nts t total, combined | State employment services a 
eee ce 
offices services 
IM, i Lh ats PO Pek OES Pia ees SOO" 
Activi ,ercen ercent| p, n a 
7 In | of of a as | ve we 
| Number | ©2828@] Number | ©2228€| United | Number | “2828°| United 
1s has from from | Stat from | States 
arlier | tem ber tember} *O*4 tember} ‘°?'# 
> and oo ie. <a: jl a | = or 4 wees 
9 Meee *PPlications............| 357,177 | +0.5 | 221,781 | +3.0 62.1] 135,396 | —3.4 37.9 
12.5 SMMotal placements._.---- = | 398,886] —8 2] 222,399; -—6.0| 55.8] 176,487| —10.8 44.2 
ae Private..................| 173,460] +3.4] 116,950] +3.5 67.4 | 56,510} +3.2 32. 6 
) per PUeitbesdbhesccoscas | 193,507 | —12.8 89, 834 | —11.0 46.4 | 103,673 | —14.2 53. 6 
on } sh SA 31,919 | —28.7 15,615 | —30.8 48.9 16,304 | —26.5 51.1 
re al a 6, 887, 629 +.9 |3, 589,805} +1.0] 52.1 |3, 297,824 +.7 47.9 
| | 
aCe 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment 
National rivvivesiednae Service, October 1936 
| New appli- 
Placements cations 
Private Public 
State ay 
P eS Per- ' Per- = 
ota cent o cent of ; 
7 change change Relief!;} Total from 
Num- from Num- f Sep- 
ber ber rome tem- 
Sep- Sep- ber 
tem- tem- 
ber ber 
United States_.... 398, 886 |173, 460 +3.4 |193,507 | —12.8 (31,919 |357, 177 +0. 5 : 
Alabama..........| 4, 76l 725 | —16.5 3,871 | +11.0 165 3, 327 —.9 
Arizona...........| 3,446 1,981 | +17.5 1, 336 —2.6 129 2, 318 +10. 6 
Arkansas..........| 2,822 908 | —61.1 1,449 | —44.5 465 2, 863 —6.0 
California.......-- 42, 663 | 24, 036 —1.4 | 18, 556 +4.8 71 | 31,997 | +20.4 
Colorado..........| 6,573 3, 212 | +90.6 3, 259 —2.7 102 5, 153 +7.6 
Connecticut.......| 4,073 2, 464 +7.0 1, 599 +2. 6 10 3, 600 —3.4 
Deawere. ........ 1, 854 1, 063 —8.2 518 | +19.4 273 1,007 | +26.0 
Florida............| 5,208 2,247 | +32.9 2,770 | —20.9 191 5, 288 | +20.0 
Georgia. ..- ~ 5, 895 2, 945 —3.3 2, 933 —9.9 17 5,092 | —23.3 
EEE 2, 843 1,169 | +84. 1 1,660 | —28.4 14 1,896 | +13.8 
Se 27,020 | 15,978 +4. 0 7,951 | —10.1 | 3,091 | 21,910 —1.8 
Re 9,502 | 6,400) +7.9 | 3,064) —26.3 38 | 10,361 | +16.4 
ES 9, 435 3, 756 +6. 6 5, 554 —7.6 125 8,070 | —27.7 
| arlene 5, 936 1, 567 +7.8 4, 344 —9.5 25 6,397 | —29.9 
Kentucky-.........| 4,697 1,640 | —17.0 3, 035 —5.4 22 7,154 | +60.9 
Louisiana. -......-. 3, 541 1, 665 | +80.4 1,874 | —22.8 2 8,091 | +53.2 
Sage 1, 731 183 | —14.5 1, 495 +2.6 53 1,075 | +28.9 
Maryland.--___.... 3, 234 805 | +24.8 2, 161 —2.2 268 2,794 | +17.5 
Massachusetts....| 3, 554 1, 455 +6.1 1,935 | —28.8 164 | 13,931 | +19.8 
Michigan. ......-.- 13, 672 7,155 | +41.0 4,610 | —35.6 | 1,907 | 10,126 —1l.1 
Minnesota. .-__---- 11,370 | 4,946 | +4.0)| 6,157 | —24.9 267 | 6,396 | —17.3 
Mississippi_- | 4,033 2734 | —30.8 3, 549 | —33.0 248 5, 882 | —10.0 
Missouri._........ 9, 465 2, 352 +8. 6 6,609 | —14.3 504 | 16,457 | +50.3 
Montana... .._-- ..| 4,559 479 | —43.9 | 2,719 | —40.7 | 1,361 1,963 | —52.9 
Nebraska. .......- 5, 651 1,150 | +39.9 4,459 | —14.3 42 8,103 | +35.7 
pT a 852 166 | —12.2 608 | —31.8 7 693 | +10.0 
New Hampshire..| 1,787 527 | +26.4 720 —4.6 540 1,489 | +13.4 
New Jersey..-...-. 8, 456 5, 043 +7.8 2, 019 —.2 | 1,304 | 13, 463 —4.2 
New Mexico. .___. 4, 259 2,436 | +50.5 1,749 | —27.1 74 2,491 | +81.4 
New York.......- 35, 251 | 19, 742 +.0 | 14, 257 —6.4 | 1,252 | 26,440 —2.0 
North Carolina._.| 8, 547 4, 659 —9.6 3,771 | —32.4 117 6, 989 —4.7 
North Dakota_-_.-- 4,754 | 1,206 | +43.7/ 3,441 | +2.0 107 | 4,812 | —19.1 
ee sheet 23,443 | 13, 496 —2.6 8, 260 —5.4 | 1,687 | 19,364 | —13.8 
Oklahoma.........) 4,945 1, 437 —6. 1 3,339 | —24.3 169 4, 601 +2.3 
ON ee 5, 447 1,514 | ~—10.7 3, 853 —2.2 80 4,266 | +18.8 
Pennsylvania. ._.. 869 6,065 | +12.2 | 11,963 | +12.1 | 9,841 | 24, 748 —9.1 
Rhode Island_--_.. 1, 152 519 | +17.4 605 | +84.5 23 1,463 | +19.7 
South Carolina....| 4, 267 792 | —43.3 | 3,361 | —22.1 114 | 3,039 | —14.4 
South Dakota.._.- , 024 503 | —11.6 2, 460 —3.0 61 4, 966 +3. 2 
Tennessee......... 4,120; 1,049 | —22.4 | 2,981 | —12.8 90 | 3,700) —24.8 
RE AOE 25, 395 8,728 | —12.2 | 11,266 | —27.1 | 5,401 9,106 | —28.1 
_ ies See 2, 783 1,056 | —39.2 1,709 | —22.9 18 1, 344 —3.6 
Vermont nip aaeatiteiaien’ 1, 492 402 | +31.4 1,078 | +13.8 12 893 | —17.9 
I ci. simdintensene , 428 2, 860 | +28.3 4, 461 —3.4 107 4, 271 —2.9 
Washington..____- 5,286 | 1,044) +9.0| 3,925 | —10.4 317 | 6,616 | +40.6 
West Virginia____- 4,116 | 1,380 | +50.0| 2,729) +9.0 7| 4,577 | —13.1 
Wisconsin .....___- 10,605 | 5,196 | +7.1)| 5,132 | —23.5 277 | 11,6389 | —3.8 
Wyoming--....._.. , 234 807 | +50.0| 1,860 | —23.0 567 | 1,664 | —19.7 
Dist. Columbia...| 2,838 | 2,318 | +28 493 | +30.1 27 | 3,202) +3.3 
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6, 6, 887, 629 


98, 981 


29, 378 | 


85, 371 


229, 939 | 


77, 356 


58, 14 
10, 451 
69, 354 
136, 245 
20, 330 


392, 913 
190, 833 
80, 902 
87, 144 
160, 570 


105, 706 
28, 370 
71, 382 

334, 100 

186, 920 


139, 467 
108, 860 
271, 561 
38, 280 
63, 530 


5, 396 
29, 429 


250, 638 | 
50, 980 | 


507, 600 


109, 958 
66, 296 
369, 546 
161, 827 
77, 778 


1, 057, 311 | 


36, 370 
96, 683 
66, 135 
192, 164 


224, 819 
24, 525 
10, 524 
75, 043 
97,719 


121, 775 
134, 629 
9, 243 
34, 814 








1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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vices Table 3.-—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, October 1936 
A | __— ’ . — ~~ 
Placements a Active file 
UV file ra 
Private Public 
Per- 
Sta Per- 
— 9" Per- pt + of 
Per. cent o cent of : P change 
cent Total Num. | change | x7, change Relief'| Total | from | Oct. 31 | “577 
chan from | *S\2™- | trom Sep- Sept. 
ber ber 4 tem- 
ro Sep- Sep- be 30 
tem- tem- r 
ber ber 
41] States.....-... 222, 399 |116,950 | +3.5 | 89,834 | —11.0 [15,615 |221,781 | +-3.0 |3, 589, 805 +1.0 
“y b sheillA...--<c0-- 1, 879 154 | —21.4] 1,676 | +32.4 49 1) —4.9 34, 284 —9.5 
WELLE nites). 1, 1,108 | +12.6 242 +.8 54] 1,232 | +15.8 13, 509 +9. 4 
+ slifornia....----. 31, 382 | 18,317 | +7.8 | 13,065 | +7.0 0 | 26,571 | +26.2 | 185,370 +2.3 
‘S| + rolorado......---- 2,356 } 1,025 | +40.2] 1,277 | —10.6 54| 2,806 | +15.7 45, 351 —.3 
: onnecticut....... 3,033 | 1,895} +5.0] 1,135] +41 3| 2920| +.1| 44,411 —.5 
1 Delaware. ....---- 1,854 | 1,063| —8.2 518 | +19. 4 273 | 1,007 | +26.0 10, 451 +1.1 
wlorid®. .-.-ec---- 5,208 | 2,247 | +32.9| 2,770 | —20.9 191 | 5,288 | +20.0 69,384 | +417.0 
4M | 6 ~LNdgh0....---c0---- 1, 452 370 -. 1,072 | —18.0 10| 1,163 | +14.4 9,719 | +11.0 
1 | +, Mninois........---- 21,828 | 14,323 | +65.1]| 5,036 | —11.6 | 2,469 | 16,839 | —1.4 | 288, 609 +2.2 
; i 9,502 | 6,400| +7.9]| 3,064 | —26.3 10,361 | +16.4 | 190,833 +1.2 
W ee --| 9,435 | 3,756] +66) 5,554] —7.6| 125] 8,070] —27.7| 80,902) +43.2 
Kansas (not affili- 
3) + wes a lS 1, 585 047 | +4.5 631 | —29.9 7 970 | —25.3 23, 573 —1.2 
S| +LMBLouisiana......... 8,541 | 1,665 | +80.4| 1,874 | —22.8 2| 8,091 | +53.2| 105,706 | +7.7 
2) + Massachusetts....| 2,205/ 1,325] +81 813 | —33.8 67 | 8,085 | +50.8 | 149,017 +3.0 
“ = Minnesota........ §, 260 | 3,328) +83] 1,761 | —26.3 171 | 3,373 | —18.2 72, 890 +0 
_ i Missouri.......... 4,318 | 1,942 | +18.0] 1,913| —3.1 463 | 5,943 | +2.9 92, 616 —4.0 
6 +: Nebraska......... 3, 103 640 | +15.3 | 2,459 | —19.1 4| 4,932 | +46.8 41,208 | +12.2 
0 ~L#INevada........-..- 482 104 | —22.4 365 | —31.9 13 538 | +16.7 3,803 | +12.0 
Z| - New Hampshire. . 740 192 | —1.0 347 | +13.8 201 910 | +14.0 16, 340 +3.0 
: + New Jersey......- 8,456 | 5,043 | +7.8] 2,019 —.2 | 1,394 | 13,463 | —4.2]| 250,638 —.1 
_ BB New Mexico. ..... 1, 397 577 | +32.9 810 | —39.0 10 | 1,000 | +58.9 26, 325 +2.0 
+E New York........ 17, 341 +.5| 7,7 —8.0 550 | 21,145 | +1.6] 259,202 —6.4 
vi 4 North Carolina...| 8,547 | 4,659| -9.6| 3,771 | —32.4 117 | 6,989! —4.7 | 109,958 +4.3 
Ll; + North Dakota... . 343 277 | +12.1 62 | —65.0 4 826 | —14.0 8, 888 +4.5 
: Dh ciadeiibbons 14,368 | 9,001 —.1] 3,716 | —13.5 | 1,651 | 15,378 | —14.4 | 248,350 +2.4 
| Bi Oklahoma........ 2,354 | 1,119 | +10.7 | 1,205 | +17.8 30 | 1,675 | +14.6 27, 220 +4.6 
6 | +L Oregon............ 2, 939 711 | +2.6] 2182) +65.8 46 | 2,554 | +21.3 53, 260 +1.1 
pi + Pennsylvania... __ | 15,531 | 3,655; +3.6| 5,789 | +2.1 | 6,087 | 19,186 | —5.0| 655, 204 —.9 
ea Rhode Island... _- | L 483 | +24.5 519 |+114.5 0} 1,342 | +23.3 32, 525 +1.4 
~ South Dakota..... 2, 389 | —12.4/ 2,404) —1.7 60 | 4,553 —.4 60, 784 | +13.5 
he 2, 642 874} +6.5| 1,765| —9.7 3] 2173| —7.9 73, 058 +2.9 
3 | HERPT CER. ..cccocccoce 7,141 | 2,250 | —52.7| 4,000 | —30.7 891 | 2,777 | —30.8 84, 546 +0 
>| +4100 Vermont.......... 1, 492 402 | +31.4 | 1,078 | +13.8 12 893 | —17.9 10,524 | +123 
>| +E Virginia........... 1,555 | 1,036 | +12.4 508 | —9.6 ll 850 | —6.4 11, 867 +7.4 
3 West Virginia. _.. 843 469 | +31.7 374) —4.1 0} 1,025| —7.2 25, 441 +.2 
Wisconsin. ........ 10,605 | 5,196 | +7.1] 5,132 | —23.5 277 | 11,639 | —3.8]| 134,629 —1.5 
Lj - Wyoming......_.. 1, 258 349 | +30.2 658 | —21.7 251 871 | —19.9 4,506 | —12.5 
| +1 Dist. Columbia...| 2,838 | 2,318 | +2.8 493 | +30.1 27 | 3,202 | +3.3 34, 814 +4.1 





' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 4.—Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Sery; ice, Table 
October 1936 
: New appli- ; ; 
Placements cations Active file 
Private | Public 
| Per- 
State ' 
' | | Ber Per ake a 
| Total cont of cent of /Relief!} Total | from | Oct. 31 | chang 
' change} ,- | change we, 
Num- from Num- ro Sep- (rom 
ber Q ber — tem- | Sept, 
Sep- Sep- ber 30 
| tem- | tem- 
| ber | | ber 
|—— ——— che [--——_|-—-——_|--——|— ; — 
All States.........|176, 487 56, 510 | +3. 2 |103, 673 | —14. 2 |16, 304 |135,396 | —3.4 $8,297,524, vase 
Alabama... ---. 2,882} 571| —15.0| 2,195| —1.2] 16 2 366| +.9| 64,697) = Abbe 
Arizona----.--- 2, 042 873 | +24.4 r 094 | —3.4 75} 1,086| +5.2 15,869 |  —» oom 
Arkansas..........| 2,822} 908 | —61.1] 1,449/ 445] 465| 2863| -—60| 85,371| _ aie 
California. _-_.___- | 11,281 | 5,719 | —22.4] 5,491 0 71| 5,426) —1.5| 44,569) 4 Color 
Colorado.....-....| 4,217 | 2,187 |+129.2] 1,982] +32 48 | 2,347) —.6| 32,005] -;; olor 
Connecticut... - | 1,040 569 | +14.0 464 —.9 7 680 | —16.0| 14,043) —, pe 
Georgia... ......__- | 5,895 | 2,945| —3.3] 2,933 9.9 17 | 5,002 | —23.3| 136,245) 4, vorid 
ae 1,391 799 |+205.0/ 588 | —41.8 4 733 |} +12.9| 10,611) 4: nem 
Iilinois............| 5,192 | 1,655] —4.5| 2,915] —7.5| 622] 5,071! —3.0| 104,304 aT rdahe 
Kansas............| 4,351 620 | +13.3 | 3,713] —4.8 18 | 5,427 | —30.7] 63,571 | ~1:) = 
| , 
Kentucky........./ 4,697 | 1,640 | —17.0| 3,035) —5.4/ 22] 7,154] +60.9| 160,570, ;; a 
SN bth. cnbin ak | 1,731 183 | —14.5 | 1,495) +2.6| 53] 1,075 | +289] 28,370, —): on 
Maryland_____ --| 3,234) 805 | +248) 2,161| —22| 268| 2794/ 417.5] 71,382) —) come 
Massachusetts..../ 1,349 | | 130] —17.7| 1,122 | —24.5 97 | 5,846) —6.6| 185,083 4:; Kent 
Michigan-_______- 13,672 | 7,155 | +41.0 | 4,610 | —35.6 | 1,907 | 10,128 | ~—1.1]| 186,920) -) 
Minnesota. ....._. | 6110) 1,618/ —3.7| 4,396|-244] 96] 3,023|-162| 66,577 « — 
Mississippi-.......| 4,031 234 | —30.8 | 3,549 | —33.0] 248] 5,882] —10.0/ 108,860 - Mar’ 
Missouri. ----- - -| 5,147 410 | —21.0 | 4,696 | —18.2 41 | 10,514 |+103.0| 178,945) Mas 
Montana..........| 4, 559 479 | —43.9 | 2,719 | —40.7 | 1,361] 1,963] —52.9| 38,280 +4: Mict 
Nebraska... ..___- 2, 548 510 | +91.0 | 2,000| —7.6 38 | 3,171 | +21.3| 22,232 +x; ' 
Nevada...........| 370| 62/+127| 23/317] 65) 155) —83] 1,593) 44; = 
New Hampshire__| 1,047 335 | +50. 2 373 | —17.1 339 579 | +12.4 13, 089 +1) Mis 
New Mexico... __. | 2,862/ 1,859 | +56.9 939 | —12.4 64| 1,401 |+103.9| 24,665) -1) Mot 
New York. ...__- | 9,583 | 2,401} —3.5/ 6,480) —4.5] 702] 5,2905| —14.0!] 248.308) -1) Neb 
North Dakota__..| 4,411 929 | +56.9 | 3,379] +5.7/ 103 | 3,986 | —20.1 |} 57,408 +47 ; 
| ee -| 9,075 | 4,495} —7.2| 4,544] +24] 36) 3,986 | —11.5| 121,106) +; oe 
Oklaboma........| 2,591 318 | —38.7 | 2,134 | —37.1 139 | 2,926) —3.6] 134,607) + Nev 
ae | - 2, 508 803 | —19.9| 1,671 | —11.0 34 | 1,712] +15.3] 24,518 | -3: wen 
Pennsylvania. ___. | 12,338 | 2,410 | +28.2/ 6,174 | +23.4 | 3,754 | 5,562 | —20.7/ 402,107) -1! Nev 
Rhode Island .___! 150 36 | —33.3 86 .0 28 121 —9.7 3, 845 +4] . 
South Carolina....| 4, 267 | 792 | —43.3| 3,361] —221| 114] 3,030] —14.4/ 96,683) +1: ne 
South Dakota...... 171| 114/ —8&8 56 | —37.8 1 413 | +73.5 5,351 | +18 Ohi 
Tennessee.......... 1,478 | 175 | —67.0| 1,216 | —17.1 87 | 1,527 | —40.3/ 119,106) =. Ok 
Reems coeand 18, 254 | 6,478 | +25.1 | 7,266 | —25.0 | 4,510 | 6,329 | —26.8| 140,273, -5 MR Ope 
Utab...-...-...--.) 2, 783 | 1,056 | —39.2| 1,709 | —22.9 18| 1,344] —3.6| 24,525) +2! 
Virginia...........| 5,873 | 1,824 | +39.6| 3,953| —25 96 | 3,421| —2.0] 63,176) -L! ~ 
Washington.......| 5,286 | 1,044) +9.0| 3,925] —10.4| 317] 6,616|+40.6| 97,719) +. Sot 
West Virginia____- 3, 273 911 | +61.5 | 2,355 | +11.4 7] 3,552| -146] 96,334 -.! Sot 
Wyoming....____- | 1,976 458 | +69.6 | 1,202) —23.8} 316 793 | —19.4 4,737 | -15 Te 
1 Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. = 
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Vice Table 5.—Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Services 
, and National Reemployment Service, October 1936 
_ ’ New appli- tiv 
- | Placements cations Active file 
=“ | <i 
| Private Public | 
} 
| agg mmm ( oar Per- 
State Per- 
Pet - | | | Per- Per- | yk cent of 
— Total cent of | cent Of |Reliefi] Total | from | Oct. 31 | change 
ade - h - | eh: ve | f 
Pim Num- | C2808) Num. | Change) g rom 
ae | her from | “ber | from oa. Sept. 
Sept Sep- | Sep- co 30 
W tem- tem- 
| | ber ber | 
| i 
i) al United States.....| 26,742 | 8,626 | +7.9 | 16,124 | —11.3 | 1,992 | 14,971] 46.1] 378,026] +0.2 
tee Alabama....-.. | 377] 32|-47.5| 334] +12] ul] 1390] +67 4,385 | —3.3 
9| 2 Arizona..--------- 201 | 92] —5.2 94|/~-10.5! 15 168 | +44.8 1, 541 45.3 
Arkansas - -. - - 162 47 | —64.1 | 99 | —43.4 16 133 —4.3 3, 249 —2.0 
>| Te California... ---- | 3,766 | 1,625| +.9| 2,134] +68 7| 2,330] +233] 17,174] +1.2 
{me Colorado... ----- | 421 139 |+-107.5| 278 | —19.0 4 208 | +6.7 3, 835 +.1 
4 Connecticut... ..-- | 248 9%) -96/ 153 | +24.4 1 119 | —17.4 3,675 | —1.3 
a Delaware. .-----. | 108 | 55 | +34.1 34 | +17.2 19 25 | +66.7 465 +1.3 
| ia Florida....-.------| 280 111 | +11.0 160 | —14.4 9 213 | +16.4 2,890 | +123 
a Georgia..---------| 200 155 | +43. 5 135 | —12.3 0 148) —5.1 5, 515 +6.2 
7 Idaho. ..------ 194 87 | +93.3 | 107 | —38.2 0 112 | +53.4 967 +7.4 
i [linois.........---| 1,678 | 763] +11.5 | 725 | —1.0 190 | 818 | —.6 25, 143 +1.8 
. Indiana.....---- 566 | 288|/+432.7| 278] —19.2 0 463 | +41.2| 12,023) +20 
- =~“ een .--| 866] 301} —1.3| 542 | —14.0 23 335 | —26.7| 4,751 +1.) 
Kansas........-...| 481 | 115] +186 365 | —11.4 | 1 286 | —30.6 4, 890 —8.7 
: Kentucky....-..-. 387 | 102] —28.2 285 | —5.0 0 17%6| —2.2 8, 036 +4, 2 
| | | 
1 Louisiana - -----.- 218 | 73 | +65.9 144 | —2.0 1 338 | +45. 1 6, 106 +5.8 
ig Maine.......-.---| 156 14 | +55.6 136 | +8.8 6 64 | +18.5 1, 762 —6.2 
ia Maryland........-| 271 | 51 | +21. 4 206 | +15. 1 14 127 | +10.4 5,103 | —10.0 
Las Massachusetts.-..| 261 60 | +15. 4 196 | —29.0 5 752 | +11.9 20, 368 +3.0 
L Michigan.....--..| 969 502 | +76.1 370 | —22.6 97 569 | +13.1 9,905 | 3.0 
af | 
4 Minnesota........| 7 202 | —15:8| 570] —21.8 27 250 | —21.9 9, 77 +.6 
Mississippi_..---.. 124 19| —9.5 95 | —25.2 10 127 | +6.7 3, 701 +.9 
Aa 732 135 | +36. 4 556 | —16.6 41 758 | +38.6 17, 009 +2.5 
i Moutema...........| 373 39 | —56.2 233 | —38.4 101 93 | —50.0 1,815 +6, 2 
Nebraska.........| 365 79 | +49.1 285 | --16.7 1 321 | +40.2 3,463 | +15.4 
F ® Nevada......--- 7 | 11 | —35.3 53 | —32.1 6 52 | +10.6 348 | +42.0 
nH New Hampshire - _| 131 | 30 |+-100.0 58 +5. 5 43 66 | +22.2 1, 849 +.2 
Ty. ~SséNew Jersey _- 404| 201 | +25.6 12% | +6.7 77 464| +3.6| 14,451 | —23 
+ New Mexico......| 203 51 | —16.4 | 145 | —38.8 7 86 | +62.3 2,704; —2.0 
1): ME «=CONew York....-...| 1,705 500 | +17.5| 1,008] —8.2 107 533 | —12.0| 28,823 —3.6 
be | } 
North Carolina . _- 372 164| —5.7| 200] —16.7 8 140 | —15.7 3,612; —41 
Lhe | North Dakota.....| 210 45 | +95.7 161} —6.4 4 174 | —25.6 2, 618 +6. 6 
Le )«= Geass s.....) 2D 738 | +8.4 821 | —1.8 103 699 | —7.0| 20,344 +1.9 
“. $y Oklahoma__..._-. | 416 | 80| —11.1| 325] —23.7 11 183 | +4.0 8,330} +3.4 
12) Waades.......5 82; +93) 404) —1.7 6 343 | +25. 2 6, 929 —3.1 
_): ~~ Pennsylvania____- 1, 827 244) —3.9| 1,026 | +10.7 557 872| +7.4 55, 087 —2.0 
— Rhode Island - - ._. 71 21 | +40.0 50 | +25.0 0 76 | +58.3 2, 473 +1.6 
Hr South Carolina___. 190 36 | —21.7 150 | —21.9 4 64 | —19.0 3, 431 —.3 
_-; South Dakota.....| 236 47| —7.8 187 | —2.1 2 219 | +39. 5 3,751 | +16.2 
‘ Tennessee... __-__- 215 27 | —41.3 185 | —24.2 3 170| +3.7 8, 112 +1.8 
; a? a 1, 661 295 | —30.9 1,012 | —24.0 354 876 | —18.1 9, 219 —.4 
| RR 247 78 | +23.8 168 | —18.0 1 47| +44 1, 493 +1.3 
Vermont.......... 75 9 | —30.8 66 | +8.2 0 22 | —31.2 413 19.7 
. ea 467 166 | +90.8 292 —5.2 i] 127 | —26.6 2, 830 —3.4 
Washington... ... 434 68 0 341 | —15.8 25 258 | +24.6 6, 252 —3.0 
West Virginia... .. 240 58 | +45.0 181 | —9.0 1 133 | —5.7 5, 933 —.9 
Wisconsin......... 685 267 | +34.8 398 | —29.3 20 522 | +14.0 8, 327 —2.2 
Wyoming. -.-_...._- 225 20 | —16.7 166 | —17.0 39 78 | —14.3 609 +15 
hs District of Colum- 
: Wieethsaktans... 211} 8s 0| 87 | -37.9 6} 204) -85/ 2,538) +1.4 
a : 
Fi ' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 
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Classification of Applications and Placements, 1935-36 The 


BRIEF summary of the principal operating totals of the United classifi 
States Employment Service for the fiscal year July 1, 1935, » withor 

June 30, 1936, was published in the August issue of the Monthly Labo; I classif 
Review (p. 478). At the time of that report, which was based o,  t2° cl 
preliminary operating reports, information concerning the detailed JB ?!°Y" 
classification of the new applicants and persons placed was not ye 4 yeu 


available. Complete tabulations have now been prepared and a con. p since 
densed summary is presented herewith. S they 
Tabulations for the fiscal year 1935-36 indicate that offices of the J 0! 2 
United States Employment Service registered 6,263,188 new appli. & the a 
cants during the 12-month period and made 5,779,499 placements of JEW" 
all types. New applications were received from 4,450,532 men and Be °°" 
1,812,656 women. Jobs were filled by 4,919,455 placements of men — & ™ 
and 860,044 placements of women. These totals represent sligh grou 
increases over the preliminary figures first released. Detailed tabuly. % °! 
tions are available covering the classification of all but a small portion Thes 
of these totals for which complete information was not obtainable. not | 
Space does not allow an analysis of these reports in the present Tl 
article. The following comments are intended merely to explain J ?°S* 
the nature of the material. and 
Statistics of registrations represent individual persons. Duplica- Fe °°" 
tion of returns for separate individuals is eliminated, as far as is pos- JB ?°°* 
sible, from the reports of new applications. Reports of placements, — T 
on the other hand, refer to the number of jobs filled rather than to the Fe ?°™ 
number of persons placed. Since a person may be placed more than — °!®S 
once during a period, the number of individuals placed is less than the 
number of placements made. and 
The accompanying table shows for new applicants the field of former clas 
employment (industrial classification), the occupational classification, T 
age, and length of unemployment at time of registration. For place- dire 
ments the industrial classification of the employer with whom the Hor 
placement is made, the occupation at which the person placed wil! the 
work, and the age of person placed is indicated. For both new appli- phy 
cations and placements sex and relief status are shown. Information J of 
on relief status indicates that each person reported with relief status po 
at some time has been certified as receiving relief or as eligible for F °°" 
employment on relief work. Reports on relief status are received F °™' 
from all States except New York. An estimate for New York of the F &* 


number of new applicants with relief status and of placements of Fe 
persons with relief status has been included in the grand total in each F ?" 


table, but not in the tabulated totals for the various classifications. . 
iT 
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The group entitled ‘‘Miscellaneous unclassifiable” in the industrial 


> classification of new applicants is made up predominantly of persons 
) yithout a classifiable industrial background. These persons without 


classifiable work history come from three groups. As indicated in 


' the classification of new applicants on the basis of length of unem- 
' ployment, there were 645,878 registrants who had been unemployed 
' 4 years or more at time of registration; because of the length of time 
' since these persons (group 1) had been in active work in any field 
i they were given no industrial classification. Similarly, due to lack 
- of an employment background it is impossible to classify industrially 
_ the applications of recent students (group 2) and persons without 
' work experience (group 3). Second in size in the unclassifiable 


section, the recent students numbered 474,196 for the year. As 


' js indicated in the tabulation showing period of unemployment, the 
' group of persons without work experience is composed predominantly 
of women. Of a total of 323,564 in this group, 269,290 were women. 
| These are principally former housewives and other women who have 
’ not been employed but are now entering the labor market. 


The occupational groups presented are composed of occupations 
possessing homogeneity in respect to the variety of work performed 
and of the general type of abilities required of the workers. ‘The 
groups are arranged to eliminate industrial stratification as far as 
possible. 

The group, ‘‘Unassigned’’, appearing for new applicants represents 
persons for whom it was impossible to assign a definite occupational 
classification at the time of original entry. This group includes 
persons without work background, those without occupational skills 
and others for whom it is difficult to assign a definite occupational 
classification at the time of registration. 

The large size of the physical-labor group among placements is a 
direct reflection of the activities of the employment offices in connec- 
tion with placements on relief-work projects. As might be expected, 
the greater part of such relief placements is on work involving the 
physical-labor occupations. It will be observed that some 72 percent 
of the placements in physical-labor occupations were composed of 
persons with relief status. Without the relief placements the per- 
centage of placements made up by physical-labor occupations does not 
overshadow the comparable placements from the other occupational 
groups. 

A chart showing the age distribution of new applicants and persons 
placed, with a classification by sex and an indication of the number 
of persons with relief status appears on page 1524, and two showing 
the occupational grouping of new applicants and persons placed 
appear on pages 1525 and 1526. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


AGE GROUPING OF NEW APPLICANTS AND PERSONS PLACED 
ALL STATES, JULY 1,1935-JUNE 30, 1936 
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OCCUPATIONAL GROUPING OF NEW APPLICANTS AND 
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ssification Of New Applicants and Placements, by Age, Industry, Occupation, 
and Duration of Unemployment 


New applicants 





Classification 


bial new applications 
Age group 


j years and under 
to 24 years - - 
to 29 years -<<- 
to 34 years 
sto 39 years 
nto 44 years. 
sto 49 years 
wtp 54 years. -- 
sto 59 years - 
bto 64 years 
s vears and Over 


Tabulated total ?_. 
Industrial group 


riculture and allied industries _ _- 

ng and construction, private 

ng and construction, public. 
| SEs scbenteksos= 
«mercial, financial, and professional 
istribution, wholesale and retail_ 
Domestic and personal service. 
wvernmental service 
ublic utilities and transportation. 
{iscellaneous unclassifiable 


Tabulated total 2_. 


Occupational group 


P rfessional ae 


Production workers... ..-.-.- 
Piysical-labor workers 
tasigned persons... 


Tabulated total ?____. 
Unemployment status 


orking when registered. ................. 
ner mployed— 
| month and under : 
2t06months......_. ey aes ee 
7to 12 months 
ij |} _aes liotnad 
i. 2) Sper 
37 to 48 months.........___. 
, Over 48 months....._.... : 
went students....____- 
ithout work experience __ 


Tabulated total ? 


Total, 
both 


6, 263, 188 


685, 895 
1, 101, 194 
728, 861 
550, 803 
519, 239 
463, 852 
395, 963 
331, 161 
235, 670 
164, 045 
143, 115 


5, 319, 798 





417, 011 
761, 395 
532, 140 
401, 449 
366, 907 
334, 394 
291, 042 
251, 051 
181, 581 
129, 766 
118, 441 


3, 785, 177 





1, 002, 398 
313, 735 
208, 590 
882, 816 
194, 997 
554, 492 
739, 899 
229, 209 
231, 071 

1, 473, 040 





With 
relief 
status 


status 





1 1, 468, 411 


1, 812, 656 


1 721, , 148 








123, 347 
159, 084 
125, 526 
113, 302 
117, 617 
114, 374 
104, 282 
97, 202 
73, 871 
55, 722 
53, 694 


a” 138, 021 


268, 884 
339, 799 
196, 721 
149, 354 
152, 332 
129, 458 
104, 921 
80, 110 
54, 089 
34, 279 
24, 674 


95, 963 
102, 980 
61, 966 
55, 257 


47, 380 
39, 047 





rr 534, 621 








965, 928 
311, 763 
207, 891 
701, 052 
124, 136 
442, 242 
226, 784 
169, 350 
221, 629 
778, 949 


265, 666 
68, 670 
35, 419 

201, 336 
30, 835 

111, 505 
66, 110 
37, 648 
62, 998 

346, 694 


36, 470 
1, 972 


18, 705 
358 

105 

55, 716 
13, 243 
23, 832 
171, 031 
12, 158 
2, 123 
333, 709 





5, 830, 247 


289, 062 
227, 778 
491, 796 
1, 234, 596 
898, 471 
1, 265, 625 
1, 048, 381 
169, 982 


4, 149, 724 


192, 723 
155, 283 
226, 538 
319, 051 
853, 142 
1, 141, 422 
1, 020, 740 
101, 035 


1, 226, 881 


42, 469 
37, 176 
48, 001 
108, 343 
250, 720 
306, 628 
345, 446 
31, 215 


1, 680, 523 


630, 980 





96, 339 
72, 495 
265, 258 
915, 545 
45, 329 
124, 203 
27, 641 
68, 947 





5, 625, 691 


4, 009, 934 


1, 169, 998 


1, 615, 757 








523, 825 


1, 225, 792 
1, 181, 847 
592, 010 
446, 342 
283, 406 
134, 099 
645, 878 
474, 196 
323, 564 


415, 292 


967, 257 
918, 069 
441, 164 
332, 903 
215, 839 
105, 600 
430, 085 
269, 302 

54, 274 


100, 630 


119, 794 
205, 986 
153, 649 
143, 170 
108, 773 
56, 499 
236, 242 
81, 893 
20, 675 


108, 533 


258, 535 
263, 778 
150, 846 
113, 439 

67, 567 

28, 499 
215, 793 
204, 894 
269, 290 








5, 830, 959 





4, 149, 785 





1, 227, 311 





1, 681, 174 








‘Includes an estimated figure for New York for the 6 months ending June 30. 
‘Tabulated totals do not include new applications for which classification was not specified. 
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Classification of New Applicants and Placements, by Age, Industry, Occ, 


and Duration of Unemployment—Continued 


Placements 






































| 
Men W 
ER Er Total, | nn 
Classification bee | With 
a Total relief Tota! 
status 
Total placements... _-- ---------.--| 5,779,499 | 4,919,455 | 12,992,336 | 860, (44 
Age group a ” Pant ae: 

19 years and under oes bateal 249, 057 159, 800 76, 741 89. 257 
oO vet 783, 666 626, 857 282, U92 156, 809 
I Oe aan = 745, 526 645, 529 330, 566 99, 997 
a EE EE a 640, 743 557, 296 308, 705 83, 44 
35 to 39 years----_- pide neue osadeuninee 625, 562 534, 854 304, 495 90, 708 
EE I CE amaecame 590, 313 508, 949 291, 852 81, 364 
he ES a nd oteniiideaeaa 483, 118 420, 279 253, 313 62, 839 
ES a EE I A Sc ee 387, 784 343, 834 221, 144 43, 9 
a ES AE 255, 889 229, 617 156, 094 26, 27 
i is i ee nici es ee 160, 657 145, 362 104, 717 15, : 
IT pe ORI PE Be -| 104,232 | - 95,910 71, 553 | g, 

Tabulated total ?....................--| 5,026,547 | 4,268,287 | 2,401,272 | — 758, 20 

Industrial group | | 

Agriculture and allied industries... .......-. 205,724 | 191,181 45, 292 14 
Building and construction, private_-__---_-- 80, 748 80, 452 14, 124 
Building and construction, public... ----- 825, 704 825, 207 164, 570 197 
LT, «dace diuaantboneetionge 189, 969 135, 737 22, 939 54, 232 
Commercial, financial, and professional. - .-- 37, 898 21, 934 3, 464 15, 964 
Distribution, wholesale and retail_.._.._..-- 115, 677 77, 396 11, 870 38, 281 
Domestic and personal service.-..........---. 467, 951 128, 557 21, 549 339, 394 
Governmental service__.._........._..-- Ps 104, 383 94, 762 12, 896 9, 621 
Public utilities and transportation___._..-- ; 38, 647 37, 448 8, 771 1, 199 
Miscellaneous unclassifiable-_-___-- Se a ll 3, 315 2, 629 665 it 
WoOtm-Telnet prapects..................... | 3, 686,405 | 3,311,598 | 2, 624, 020 374, § 

Tabulated total?_____- a —_ 5, 756, 421 4, 906, 901 2, 930, 160 849, 5 

Occupational group ' 

Professional workers. ..............-.-.--...-- 172, 332 127, 361 56, 479 44, 971 
ee a nnn pemtmnnnne 45, 157 21, 215 3, 242 23, 042 
Clerical workers. --_._...-.-. uh cance 224, 554 126, 660 68, 675 97, 894 
Service workers. .......<..........- Bs Lee py | 733, 386 159, 464 42, 113 573, 922 
a es 446, 030 434, 122 131, 525 11, 908 
i  . cmmunieoe | 713, 578 664, 516 187, 609 49, 062 
Pupescniaaner Workers... ........-.......-. | 3, 322,492 | 3,296,073 | 2,383, 232 26, 419 

0 yea 5, 657, 529 | 4,829,411 | 2,872,875 828, 118 





1 Includes an estimated figure for New York for the 6 months ending June 30. 
2 Tabulated totals do not include placements for which classification was not specified. 
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Relation of Advisory Councils to Public Employment 
Services of Various Countries ! 


ARTICIPATION of advisory councils in the work of public 
P cccliieeeant services has in several countries contributed meas- 
urably to the successful operation of the governmental placement 
agencies, in the opinion of observers and persons associated with 
employment-service work. Although the composition of advisory 
councils varies somewhat as between the different countries and 
systems, these bodies are, in general, representative of employers’ 
and employees’ organizations, specially interested official groups 
(as, for example, school authorities and welfare boards), and the 
general public. In some cases special-interest groups in the general 
public, such as veterans’ organizations, are represented. The crea- 
tion of advisory councils within the public employment-exchange 
system is required by law in several countries, is optional in others, 
and in still others is either mandatory or optional according to 
circumstances. In Great Britain, where the system is highly devel- 
oped, the appointment of advisory councils is optional with the 
Ministry of Labor, but they exist in fact throughout the British 
employment-exchange system. 

Generally speaking, the outstanding contribution of these repre- 
sentative bodies to the work and the development of public employ- 
ment systems lies in the effectiveness of their activities in popularizing 
the public placement agencies and in increasing the extent to which 
employers patronize them. A more specific function is illustrated 
by the advisory council to the municipal employment office of Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands, which, in conference with its officials, determines 
the attitude to be followed by the placement office in furnishing 
workers in cases of strike. 

Summaries of the composition, functions, and activities of the 
advisory councils in certain countries follow. 


Great Britain 


A LocaL employment committee operates in conjunction with each 
of the employment offices in Great Britain. In many instances, 


' This article is based, except where otherwise noted, upon reports from American consular officers in the 
respective countries as follows: Great Britain, report of K. A. H. Egerton, clerk, American Consulate 
General, London, Feb. 24, 1936; Netherlands, report of Homer Brett, consul, Rotterdam, Jan. 8, 1936; 
Switzerland, report of R. D. Gatewood, vice consul, Zurich, Jan. 17, 1936; France, report of Hugh 8. Fuller- 
ton, consul, Paris, Jan. 11, 1936; Japan, report of J. Holbrook Chapman, consul, Tokyo, Apr. 15, 1936; 
Belgium, report of William H. Beach, consul, Antwerp, Jan. 25, 1936. 
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however, one advisory council serves two or more neighboring 
offices. Thus, while there are 622 local employment exchanges, ¢};, 
total number of advisory councils is 332. About 9,000 persons 
appointed by the Minister of Labor, comprise these local committe; 
and take an active part in the service made available throuch th, 
public employment system. Each local committee has a women’ 
subcommittee which deals with the specific field of women’s employ. 
ment. Other special groups for which advisory councils functioy 
are disabled veterans and juveniles. 

Local employment committees—A local employment committee js 
made up of representatives of the organized employers and employees 
in the local industries, in equal number, and an additional number. 
not to exceed one-third of the total membership, representing |oca| 
government bodies and specially organized groups dealing with par. 
ticular interests, and individuals whose knowledge and experience 
are of value. The Minister of Labor designates the chairman, who 
is a local man, and the committee itself selects the vice chairman 
from its membership. Secretarial assistance and quarters are pro- 
vided by the Ministry of Labor. Members are not paid for their 
services, but actual expenses, such as those incurred in traveling or 
by loss of wages through attendance at meetings, are refunded. 
Meetings are held quarterly and in some cases as often as once 2 
month. 

Any aspect of placement work, except with regard to juveniles and 
to the employment-office personnel, may come within the province 
of the local employment committee. Actually the most important 
fields in which the advisory committees function are in increasing 
employment opportunities in their communities, either by securing 
public-works projects or by encouraging local enterprises, and in 
promoting the use of the public employment service by local em- 
ployers. They also stimulate interest in the training centers main- 
tained by the Ministry of Labor for unemployed workers, and they 
may be called upon to make investigations in connection with place- 
ments or to consider complaints against the service. 

Methods used by loca] committees to develop job opportunities in- 
clude recruiting for seasonal workers needed in crop harvesting and in 
holiday resorts,? and promoting a demand among home owners for 
repair and remodeling work during dull seasons. 

The chief importance of the local employment committees lies in the 
fact that its members, who are local men and women of prominence 
and influence, are in a particularly favorable position to increase the 
use of the employment offices by employers and thus to add to their 
prestige and usefulness. Reports of the placement agencies indicate 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1935 (p. 171): Recruiting of Seasonal Labor by British Employme=' 
Exchanges. 
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that the number of employers who apply to them te fill vacancies is 
increasing yearly. Much of the credit for this is given to the local 
»ommittees which through individual influence and concerted action, 
are making successful appeal to the employers. 

Local employment committees also have specific functions and 
render important service in connection with the administration of the 
ynemployment-insurance system of Great Britain that devolves upon 
the employment exchanges. That aspect of the work is not discussed 
in this article, which, chiefly for purposes of comparison with other 
countries, is limited to placement activities. 

Women’s subcommittees—A women’s subcommittee attached to 
each local employment committee directs special attention to placing 
women. Its composition is the same as that of the parent group with 
regard to representation of employers, workers, and public, but its 
members are nearly all women. Functions and procedure follow the 
same lines as the larger body, but the activities of the various women’s 
subcommittees are coordinated through a central committee on 
women’s training and employment which is attached to the Ministry 
of Labor. 

The central committee is administrative rather than advisory, and 
is directly responsible for the operation of the Government training 
schemes for unemployed women.’ In the selection of. candidates 
and in determining where training facilities shall be established, the 
central committee consults and works in close cooperation with the 
local advisory subcommittees. After the training period is com- 
pleted, the women’s subcommittees cooperate with the placement 
agencies to find suitable openings for the trainees. 

Advisory councils on veteran placement.—The National Scheme for 
the Employment of Disabled Ex-Service Men, inaugurated by royal 
proclamation in August 1919, included the creation of the King’s 
National Roll, which consists of employers who pledge themselves to 
give employment to a stated percentage of disabled veterans for a 
period of at least 12 months. Special local committees, known as 
King’s Roll committees, were created as advisory bodies under the 
scheme. These are now functioning in 128 districts. Where no 
separate King’s Roll committee exists, the work is carried on by the 
local employment committee attached to the local employment ex- 
change. The King’s Roll committee is appointed by the local gov- 
ernmental authority of the district in association with the chairman 
of the local employment committee. It consists usually of representa- 
tives of organized veteran groups such as the British Legion, organized 
employers and workers, and influential individuals and members of 





+See Monthly Labor Review for August 1934 (p. 377): Transfer System for Training Insured Unemployed 
Workers in Great Britain. 
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the local employment committee. The mayor is usually chairimay 
of the committee. 

The duties of the King’s Roll committees, and of local employmen; 
committees acting as such, are primarily to maintain and enlarge the 
King’s National Roll locally, to take any possible measures for increas. 
ing job opportunities for disabled veterans, and to recommend special 
industrial training for them. Committees are empowered to make 
investigations to determine whether or not employers enrolled in the 
scheme are actually complying with the terms of the agreement. 

Activities of the local King’s Roll committees are coordinated 
through the King’s Roll National Council. This advisory group, 
appointed by the Minister of Labor, consists of 11 members, of whom 
5 represent local King’s Roll committees, and 6 represent, respectively, 
the British Legion, the Incorporated Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Healt), 
Society, the House of Lords, the House of Commons, trade-unions. 
and employers’ associations. , 

In addition to its coordinating activities, the National Council js 
concerned with initiating means for creating employment for disabled 
ex-service men, such as special schemes for tubercular veterans on 
outdoor jobs; for example, park attendants and the like. 

As evidence of the value and effectiveness of the work of the national 
and local King’s Roll committees, the fact is cited that only 8.8 percent 
of disabled ex-service men are now unemployed, as compared to about 
17 percent of all insured men. 

Juvenile employment committees.—Placement of juvenile workers— 
that is, those between 14 and 18 years of age—is handled by a special 
juvenile bureau or department of the British employment-exchange 
system. Each local exchange has a juvenile employment bureau, 
which is operated either by the employment service or by the local 
school authority. In either case an advisory council known as the 
advisory committee for juvenile employment is attached to the place- 
ment agency. Where the school authority retains control, the com- 
mittee is appointed by that body; where the juvenile employment 
bureau is part of the public employment office, the Minister of Labor 
appoints. The committees are composed of representatives of the 
local school boards and teachers, workers, employers, and individ- 
uals interested in juvenile welfare. At present 340 juvenile employ- 
ment committees are active, one in each important industrial area. 
The important difference between the two types of committees is that 
those attached to the employment exchange are purely advisory, 
while under the school boards the committee is the administrative 
placement agency as well as an advisory body. Both are nonsalaried 
groups, the inducement to membership lying solely in the opportunity 
for service to the children and the community. Actual expenses 

involved are refunded from public funds. 
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General committee functions and duties include vocational guidance 
and advice on further education, special courses of instruction, etc., 
study of local employment conditions with regard to young persons, 
transfers of young persons from depressed areas to places where job 
opportunites are better, follow-up of juvenile workers after placement, 
and special service to handicapped children. 

Much of the work of the committees is done through direct contact 
with employers, parents, teachers, and boys and girls leaving school to 
seek work. 

Two national councils for juvenile employment (one for England 
and Wales and one for Scotland) and one regional council (for London 
and the area within a 15-mile radius) function both directly in the 
field of juvenile employment and vocational guidance and as coordi- 
nating agencies for the work of the local committees. Annual reports 
covering the activities and achievements of these councils are pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Labor. An interesting example of the 
efforts expended by these councils in behalf of young workers is given 
in the current report of the advisory council for the London region.‘ 
This council was expanded from one covering only the London County 
Council area to one for the wider ‘London region” (15-mile radius) in 
1934. Because of population movements from London to surrounding 
suburban areas the council found in 1935 that ‘generally speaking, 
the greatest demand for juveniles lies in the central and western half 
of the London region, while the largest supply of juveniles is in the 
eastern half’’, and that the cost of transportation between home and 
work was disproportionate to the wages paid young workers, and 
tended to increase unemployment. The council accordingly undertook 
to obtain concessions from the transportation companies in the matter 
of reduced street-car fares for young workers for whom traveling 
expenses were burdensome. The council was unsuccessful in its nego- 
tiation with the transportation companies, but it did not permit the 
matter to rest there. Instead, it presented a memorandum to the 
Ministry of Labor directing attention to the problem and its signifi- 
cance, and the Ministry of Labor, in turn, took up the subject with 
the Minister of Transport. At the time the report was published the 
council was awaiting further developments. 

Considerable research work is done by the national councils in 
juvenile employment, unemployment, and related fields; as, for 
example, the joint report of both national advisory councils on the 
organization and {development of the vocational-guidance service in 
Great Britain. Findings and recommendations of the advisory 
councils are in many instances the basis of executive action by the 
Ministry of Labor, and their services, as well as those of the local 





‘Ministry of Labor. London Regional Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. First Annual 
Report, 1935. London, 1936. 
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committees, are regarded as being of the greatest value in the oper. 
tion of juvenile placement agencies and in launching boys and gi; 
on their working careers. 

Advisory councils for special industries—Three employment ey. 
changes operate in London in specialized fields—one in the building 
trades, one in the hotel and catering industry, and one, confined t, 
women, in the woman-employing trades and industries of London, 
These specialized placement agencies also have advisory committees 
In the case of the two trade committees, only employers and workers 
hold membership. The advisory committee for the women’s exchange 
is constituted as are regular local employment committees but with , 
preponderance of woman members. In general, the duties, functions, 
usefulness, and degree of success of these specialized groups are 
comparable to those of the other advisory bodies. 


Netherlands 


THE national public employment service of the Netherlands wa; 
inaugurated as recently as January 1, 1932, although many municipal- 
ities had been operating employment offices for years. The nations! 
system is mandatory, and includes a mandatory advisory-council plan. 
The units of organization are the municipalities, those of over 15,(0() 
inhabitants being required to establish and maintain a labor-exchange 
office, under a director, and those having less than 15,000 population 
being required to operate a labor-exchange agency, administered by 
an agent. Two or more municipalities may establish a joint office. 

The country is divided into districts for purposes of administering 
public placement and unemployment insurance, and in each district 
one municipal labor office is designated by the Minister of Social 
Affairs to serve as the district medium, in addition to its municipal 
activities. Central nation-wide supervision over the public employ- 
ment-exchange system is in the hands of the Central Government 
Labor Exchange Office which is a clearing house and a coordinating 
medium, and under some circumstances a placement agency as well. 
There are 42 municipal labor-exchange offices, which serve also as 
district offices, and 1,074 agencies. The number of agencies per 
district ranges from 2 to 102. 

Councils are mandatory for each type of placement machinery, and 
separate councils for industry groups are optional, but where used, are 
subject to the same regulation as the mandatory councils. As con- 
templated in the law, these councils are to exercise actual supervisi00 
over the work of the placement agencies, but in practice they are 
chiefly advisory. 

Municipal councils —The councils attached to the municipal labor 
exchange offices (for cities of more than 15,000 population) are com- 
posed of an equal number of employers and employees or their repre- 
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gntatives, and a president who is not connected with either group. 
\Jl members are appointed by the governing body of the municipality. 
fmployer and worker members are appointed from lists of persons 
recommended by the respective organized groups. The council of 
the Rotterdam labor-exchange office, for example, consists of five 
representatives of organized employers, five representatives of trade- 
ynions, and the president, who is the alderman in charge of social 
,fairs. ‘The employer members are representatives of the principal 
industries of Rotterdam, and the worker members are chiefly trade 
yon officials. 

Advisory councils for the labor-exchange agencies (in cities of less 
than 15,000 population) are constituted in the same manner as those 
for the larger offices, but are as a rule smaller bodies. The establish- 
ment of advisory councils is mandatory only in municipalities of over 
5,000 population. 

In both cases the councils are regulated by municipal ordinance 
rather than by the terms of the national law creating them. Their 


function is a purely advisory one, but they may initiate advice and 


suggestions as to the operation of the placement agencies, even with 
regard to internal organization, working conditions, and personnel of 
the agencies themselves. 

Specialized-labor exchanges for industries and groups are permitted 
under the law in cities of over 15,000 population. The municipal 
souncil may determine whether or not these are to be established. 
These specialized agencies do exist to some extent, in some cases ante- 
dating the law. Their establishment and maintenance vary according 
to the specific needs and problems of the different communities. 
Particularly in the largest cities, instances are reported of separate 
agencies for men and women and for industrial groups such as building 
trades, metal trades, food industries, etc. Branch councils subordi- 
nate to the municipal councils are attached to the specialized offices. 
These are composed of local employers and employees in the specific 
industry served by the branch office, but the president and members 
of the municipal council are entitled to attend meetings. Although 
the scope of the branch councils is limited, these agencies are actually 
in closer touch with employment and working conditions than are the 
larger groups, and they are frequently consulted as experts and 
authorities on local problems and needs. 

When a strike occurs, the local advisory council must be convened 
to decide the attitude to be taken by the placement agency in supply- 
ing workers to the plant affected and in placing strikers in other jobs. 
In reaching its decisions, the majority vote of the council determines, 
but in voting, the number of employer and employee votes cast must 
beequal. If more members are present from one group than from the 
other, lots are drawn to eliminate the surplus voting strength before 
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a decision can be reached. A quorum of one employer member, oy. 
worker member, and the president is necessary for a decisive vote oy 
any issue. 

Because of the influence and prestige of the council members, they 


are in a position to promote the use and effectiveness of the public 
employment service. The creation of the advisory councils was par. 
ticularly desired by the trade-unions as a means of giving them 
voice in the operation of the public employment system. hp 


national officers responsible for the system have made full cooperation 
on the part of the unions a condition to granting representation. [) 
one instance a union which maintained its own placement machinery 
was refused a position on the council. 

District councils.—For advisory service to the district labor-exchange 
office certain additions are made to the advisory council of the 
municipal agency designated to function for the district. These 
additions include at least one employer and one worker engaged in 
industries or occupations outside the municipal center, and two mem- 
bers of the administrative authorities of other municipalities in the 
district. These additional members sre appointed by the provincial 
commissioner of the Queen. The president of the municipal council 
serves in the same capacity in the district council, which meets 
quarterly. While the duties of the district council are prescribed by 
official orders in council instead of by municipal ordinance, they are 
essentially the same as those assigned to the municipal councils, and 
in value and effectiveness the district council is comparable to the 
municipal councils. 

Central Council of Assistance.—The national agency administering 
the public employment and unemployment-insurance systems of the 
Netherlands is the Government Office for Unemployment Insurance 
and Labor Exchange, a subordinate unit under the Minister of Social 
Affairs. It operates the Central Government Labor Exchange Office, 
which is a clearing house for the local agencies and is itself a placement 
agency for special groups. The advisory council attached to the na- 
tional agency is called the Central Council of Assistance in Matters 0! 
Labor Exchange and Migration. At present it consists of 17 members 
appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs from persons recommended 
by the groups represented. These groups and the proportion of their 
representation are: Employers’ associations, three members; agricul 
tural organizations, one; national trade-unions, four; the national 
Government, one; municipal governments, two (the burgomaster o! : 
small town and the president of the Association of Netherland Munic- 
ipalities); large municipal labor-exchange offices, two; Government 
labor-exchange office, one (the director is a member ex officio). ‘The 


remaining three members are individuals interested in and familiar 


with the subject of public employment service. 
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\ subsidiary group of nine persons is attached to the central council 
-gerve as advisers to the Government labor-exchange office in the 
jaement of musicians and artists. This subcouncil, made up of 
ppresentatives of artist and stage groups, has been organized because 
{ the complicated problems connected with placement of these pro- 
sional workers with which ordinary employment-service staffs were 
nfamiliar. 

The central council in its relation to the national employment system 
in effect a planning and control board which the Minister is obligated 
der the law to consult on general and concrete issues arising in the 
onduct of the public employment service. Its value to the system is 
poarded as of the highest. 

Switzerland 5 


SwiITZERLAND combines unemployment insurance with the public 
mployment service, and makes the payment of unemployment bene- 
ts conditional upon active registration in the placement agency. 
Hence the employment-exchange system is Federal and centralized, 
nd is administered by the Employment Office Division of the Federal 
abor Office. ‘The service is divided into 20 cantonal offices, 17 munic- 
pal offices, and a large number of town offices or other local units. 
he amount of business transacted depends, of course, upon the size 
nd economic and industrial importance of the unit. 

Each public employment exchange is required by Federal law to 
reate an advisory council. In practice, however, one council may 
rve more than one office, as, for example, a cantonal and a munic- 
pal agency. Advisory councils are attached only to the cantonal 
nd municipal offices, not to the administrative Federal office, and the 
dvisory method is not used for special groups, such as handicapped 
orkers, young persons, or specific industries. 

Advisory councils to municipal exchanges.—These bodies function 
iimarily in connection with the unemployment-insurance scheme, 
hut they also have a definite relation to the placement activities of the 
hunicipal exchanges. They are usually bipartite groups with a neu- 
al chairman, organized employers and organized workers being 
qually represented. Members are appointed by the executive head 
{the municipality or elected by the board of aldermen from lists of 
ersons recommended by the respective organizations represented. 
hey are chosen for definite terms and receive a small fee for attend- 
nee at council meetings. ‘The advisory body for the city of Zurich 
onsists of nine members and four substitutes. The director of the 
lepartment of public health is president ex officio. Of the eight mem- 
ers elected by the board of aldermen, four represent specific trades 
nd industries, one is the secretary of the local employers’ association 
ad one of the central labor union, and two are city officials. Politi- 


’ Detailed data in report on Switzerland deal specifically with the Canton and municipality of Zurich 
hich, however, are presented as representative of the most important advisory groups. 
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cal affiliations are not a factor in the choice of any member. 
commission averages 10 to 12 meetings a year. 

The functions of the commission in its relation to placement yop 
are stated to be to advise the board of aldermen on all questions }y 
yond the competence of the director of the employment exchange, ,; 
on problems of organization and coordination. Its more specif, 
duties lie in the unemployment-insurance phase of the work of jh 
exchange, in which field it serves more as a supervisory and directiyy 
agency than as one purely advisory. Its delegated powers of appegj 
and review apply only to insurance claims. 

Advisory councils to cantonal labor exchanges.—Representatioy 9, 
advisory councils in the Cantons is shared equally with organize 
employers and organized workers. In the Canton of Zurich politig 
affiliations are also considered impartially. The president of th 
Zurich council is an elected official of the Canton. According to tly 
report under review, the president ‘‘is called upon to make most of thy 
decisions”, since questions are settled by majority vote and “th 
other members almost invariably vote along lines of party or grow 
interest.”’ 

The main function of the cantonal commission is to serve in ay 
advisory relationship to the cantonal labor office, of which the place 
ment agency is only a part. Because of its contact with employment 
conditions, however, it is capable at times of directly influencing the 
administration of the placement agency. It has also been influential 
in securing consideration of the possibilities of establishing ney 
industries and appropriations for public works. It has recently 
adopted a policy of consulting experts in economic and industrial 
fields with a view to increasing its usefulness to the cantonal author 
ities dealing with labor by offering constructive and specific advice 
on labor and industrial problems. 

Its chief contribution to the operation of the cantonal placement 
agency has been to eliminate political difficulties and to assure the 
maintenance of a nonpartisan policy in placement work. 


France 


TxHE public employment-exchange system was instituted legisli- 
tively in France as early as 1904, but economic disturbances of tli 
past few years have increased its importance. At present, the estal- 
lishment of labor exchanges is mandatory in cities of more than 10,0! 
inhabitants, and, in addition to the municipal offices, the [rent 
Government establishes and maintains departmental offices in the 
Departments into which, for administrative purposes, France * 
divided. Advisory councils were created by law in 1925, “‘to contrd 
and advise upon the work of the public employment agencies throug! 
out the country”, both departmental and municipal. 
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Municipal councils.—In cities of over 10,000 population the advisory 
yncils or Commissions (commissions administratives paritaires) must 
»made up thus: At least 1 representative of the agency responsible 


r. Thi 


Nt work 


ions belt providing the appropriation for the employment office; not more 
Ize, andmban 10 employers and employees, or former employers and employees, 
specifqqum equal number; 1 representative of the local or regional committee of 
of thar veterans; the chief of the regional handicraft office within whose 


risdiction the employment office operates; the director of the local 
r regional office of the Ministry of Agriculture, or his representative; 
Ministry of Labor inspector; the director of the employment agency. 
he last three mentioned have no vote. 

Advisory councils in municipalities of less than 10,000 population 
eep the same balance of employer and worker representation and, 
ough smaller, have essentially the same component parts. 

> to thd In both cases the mayor is the appointing power, and selection of 
st of thelahe employer and employee members is made upon recommendation 
id “thegpf employers’ associations and trade-unions in industries and occupa- 
ions which, over a 3-year period, have been most active in using the 
ublic employment service. 

Departmental councils.—Departmental councils are authorized and 
culated by the same general legislation as that governing the 
unicipal bodies, and the functions and activities of the two groups 
e practically identical within their respective jurisdictions. Coop- 
ration between the municipal and departmental employment agencies 
a feature of the national system, each group being required to keep 
he other informed as to the demand for and supply of workers. 

The administrative commission for the Department of the Seine 
Paris), for example, is composed of three general counselors not 
epresenting special-interest groups; three employers of labor; three 
orkers; representatives of the Ministry of Labor, three; of the prefect 
{the Department, two; of the Prefect of Police, one; of agricultural 
nterests, two; of the Departmental Committee for Disabled Veterans 
i the War, one; and the director of the departmental employment 
fice, without vote. Members are appointed by the prefect, usually 
{ter consultation with the interested groups. 

Subordinate advisory groups.—The French employment system has 
liversified to a great extent, and has established special placement 
machinery for, a large number of specific occupations, industries, 
nd professions. 

These offices have their advisory groups, which are subordinate to 
he larger bodies, either departmental or municipal. The subordinate 
ouncil is required to express its opinion on all questions involving 
he occupational group it represents, and to transmit its advice and 
lecisions to the parent body for consideration and action. 

The advisory-council system seems to be regarded as of the greatest 
alue in the operation of the French public employment offices. In 
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particular, the councils, with their wide contacts and persona] infin 
ence, “do much to allay the too easy suspicion that the public |a}o, 
exchange system is merely a bureaucratic institution.”’ 


Japan 


Pus.ic employment service on a national basis was inaugurated jy 
Japan in 1920, in the effort to combat the depression that folloy, 
the World War. Legislation followed in 1921, authorizing the prose, 
system of unification under the Home Office, which was instituted j, 
1923. The next year an advisory-council plan was adopted, whj 
made mandatory the creation of advisory bodies for certain employ 
ment offices, and provided for optional councils for others. Exper 
ence under the system suggests, however, that very little practic, 
use is made of the advice and recommendations of the adyison 
councils, and that their work is in fact of negligible value. 

Mandatory councils —Mandatory councils, of which there are eich; 


} 
4 


are connected with the central employment exchange of Tokyo, ap 


A\ 


with each of the seven district offices. Appointments to the council 
are made by the Home Minister, and the president of each is chose; 


from the membership by the Cabinet upon recommendation from thy 
Home Minister. Although employers and workers hold membershij 
in these committees in equal numbers, the personnel is made up largely 
of Government officials. These councils function principally throug) 
subcommittees, which study problems and conditions and report find 
ings to the full council for its consideration. Subcommittee member 


who make studies and investigations receive an annual bonus payment 
up to a maximum of 200 yen. Attendance at general meetings is 
compensated up to 50 yen. 

The duties and functions of the mandatory councils consist of giving 
advice and making proposals with regard to the work of the centril 
and district employment exchanges ‘‘when requested to do so by the 
administrative authorities.””’ In practice, the Central Employment 
Exchange Council deals in a purely advisory capacity with the 
national aspects of the employment service, and the district councils 
confine their efforts to district affairs. 

Optional councils —Advisory councils connected with municipal 
employment exchanges are optional, but operate in 26 cities, towns, 
and villages to promote the work of the local placement agencies. 
These councils are appointed by the mayor or head of the municipality 
in which they function, and are in general composed of an equal number 
of representatives of employers and workers, and of Government aut 
municipal officials, representatives of the employment office and 0 
the school system, and interested individuals. 

The official rules for the conduct of optional advisory council 
direct that members “shall state their opinions in response to questions 
referred to them’ by the municipal executive upon matters relating 
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i) the establishment, location, budget, and conduct of an employ- 
ment exchange, upon coordinating its work, or any other problems in 
lation to the operation of the local agency. Members are also 
salled upon voluntarily to ‘report conditions of demand and supply 
of workers.’ ‘They are at the same time active in maintaining con- 
tacts between employers and workers and the employment offices. 

Jwenile advisory councils.—Advisory bodies, composed chiefly of 
school officials, employment-bureau staffs, and employers, are organ- 
ied in 65 centers to advise on ‘‘problems of direction and promotion 
of the work of juvenile employment agencies.” 











Belgium 






Tur employment-exchange system of Belgium, instituted in 1924, 
is to undergo change and reorganization in the near future. As it 
has operated, however, it functions through local branches, one in 
each judicial district, under the supervision of the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Labor. No advisory councils are connected with the 
local units, but two are attached to the national office. The ‘‘com- 
mission paritaire’”’ is a technical body composed of employers and of 
workers equally divided and so chosen that each industrial group is 
represented in proportion to the number of workers employed. 
\ second council, known as the ‘‘board of directors’’, is a financial 
group composed of one delegate from the Ministry of Industry and 
Labor, one from the provincial council, two from the city in which 
the council is established, and one or more delegates from each com- 
munity that grants subsidies to the local employment exchange. 

Each point upon which the advice and viewpoint of the commission 
is desired is discussed at its meetings. Its decisions have the force of 
law as soon as approved by the board of directors, which meets at 
the same time. 




















Sweden ° 





Tue county is the administrative unit for the operation of the public 
employment service of Sweden, and national authority is exercised 
through a division of the Royal Social Board under the Ministry for 
Social Affairs. Sweden is divided into 24 counties. With the excep- 
tion of one county which has no county organization, and another 
which is divided into two districts each of which has an employment- 
service center, each county operates a public employment exchange, 
located in the principal town, which also has jurisdiction and super- 
vision over the local branch offices throughout the county. There 
are 24 county and 100 local employment offices in Sweden. Procedure 


















* Based on article entitled ‘‘Administration of the Public Employment Service in Sweden’’, by K. Berg- 
strom, T. Hessler, R. Schotte-Adelius, and I. Skogh, in Administration of Public Employment Offices and 
Unemployment Insurance, New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1935. 
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and functions are laid down by the Royal Social Board, an each 
office must comply in all particulars with national rules and rev ilations 
in order to be eligible for the national subsidy granted to publi 
placement agencies. 

Subdivision into occupational and industrial sections is veneral, 
Separate departments are maintained for men and women. 
juvenile departments are maintained in the large cities. 

Each employment office must create an advisory council as a eon. 
tion of receiving the grant in aid from the national Governmen; 
These councils, or joint committees, must consist of an equal numbe: 
of representatives of employers and workers under impartial chygiy. 
men. Provision is made for alternates. Methods of selecting coy. 
mittee members vary. In Stockholm, all members are appointed by 
the city council; in some counties the selection is made by the varioys 
bodies contributing to the support of the employment office, whic 
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may include the county and municipal governments, agricultur| Class 
societies, etc. The chairman of a local office is usually appointed by the fqmeco™l 
local magistrate, while county committees select their own chairmen QCM 

Special committees to advise on technical and occupational prob. fess ¥ 
lems are often necessary and have been established in several instances. Pubh 
Except with regard to the advisory councils attached to the seamen’: men! © 





offices, however, specialized advisory groups are optional. Seamen’ @! eme! 




















employment offices are required to appoint consultative groups of Mm *ses 
representative seamen and shipowners in equal numbers and to con- ym?!lect 
sult with them on problems and practices regarding the employment Mm !@n¢ 
of seamen. project 
The social council, a group of advisers on placement problems xi- project 
tached to the central social board, consists of five persons, three of jg 'tual 
whom represent respectively employers, workers, and the \inistr Adjust 
of Social Affairs; the other two represent the employment seryice 
Two special advisers, one a worker and one an employer, especially 
selected to represent public opinion on important matters, also serve Int 
the social board in a consultative capacity. These advisers are called J recom 
in at the option of the social board, when important decisions must be J appou 
made, and while they take an active part in discussions, they have no Jo! em 
vote. census 
The advisory councils in the local and county offices participate J tal ¢ 
actively in the determination of policy and have, moreover, consider- § for 19 
able authority in the choice of office staffs. In the small offices they J has n 
may even perform some of the duties of the placement agency. Be- JJ rolls 
cause of the effort that is made to insure the representative character, J Mam 
with regard to varied interests, of the persons making up the joltl Th 
committees, the resulting “guarantee of fairness” is held “largely §J ™ fa 
responsible for the great confidence imposed in the placement service ment 





by both employers and workers’”’ in Sweden. 
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REND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Reports for October 1936 


URTHER gains in employment and pay rolls were shown in 
E October in the combined manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 223,000 workers were returned to employment in 
hese industries between the middle of September and the middle of 
(October and that weekly pay rolls were over $16,000,000 greater in 
(ctober than in September. 

Class I railroads also added more employees to their pay rolls, 
cording to a preliminary statement by the Interstate Commerce 
(Commission. The number added, exclusive of executives and offi- 
cals, was 7,800. 

Public employment reports for October showed gains in employ- 
ment on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration and 
inemergency conservation work (Civilian Conservation Corps). De- 
creases In employment, on the other hand, occurred on construction 
projects financed from funds provided through the Reconstruction 
finance Corporation on P. W. A. construction projects and on Federal 
projects under The Works Program. Employment on construction 


projects financed from regular governmental appropriations showed 
virtually no change. 


Adjustment of Indexes of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls to 1933 Census of 
Manufactures Totals 


lr is the policy of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, adopted upon the 
recommendation of the advisory committee to the Secretary of Labor, 
ippointed by the American Statistical Association, to keep its indexes 
of employment and pay rolls adjusted to the trends shown by the 
census Of manufactures, the census of distribution, and other indus- 
trialeensuses. The last revision based on the Census of Manufactures 
for 1931 was released in 1934. In keeping with this policy the Bureau 
has now completed the revision of its indexes of employment and pay 
tolls in manufacturing industries adjusted to the 1933 Census of 
Manufactures totals which have become available. 

The present revision of the Bureau’s index shows that the declines 
in factory employment and pay rolls in all manufacturing establish- 
nents from 1931 to 1933, as revealed by the census of manufactures, 
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were not so great as those indicated in the monthly figures of {})o Dar. 
ticular manufacturing establishments reporting to the Bureau of Lah 
Statistics in those years. When adjusted to the census totals. the 
revised index of average employment in 1933 stands at 72.0 as com. 
pared with the index heretofore published of 69.0. The revised Index 
of pay rolls for 1933 stands at.49.4 as compared with the old inde, of 
48.2. The base period used in constructing the indexes of {xetop 
employment and pay rolls remains unchanged and is the average {y) 
the 3 years 1923-25 as 100. 

The adjustments of the indexes to the levels of employment yj 
pay rolls as shown by the Census of Manufactures for 1933 necessarih 
raise the levels of the indexes in subsequent years by relatively tly 
same amount as the 1933 figures are raised. This revision has had 
virtually no effect on the trend of the indexes of employment ani 
pay rolls for the years following 1933. The increase in employment 
between 1933 and October 1936 as indicated by the indexes befor 
revision was 33.5 percent and after revision 34.0 percent. Similarly, 
the unadjusted pay-roll index showed an increase of 79.5 percent 
between 1933 and October 1936, whereas the revised series shows ay 
increase of 79.8 percent. Any necessary revisions of the indexes {o) 
the period 1933 to 1935 must wait upon the publication of the dat: 
of the Census of Manufactures for 1935. 

A detailed description of the method used in revising the indexes, 
which is fundamentally similar to that used in adjusting the indexes 
from 1919 to 1931, is being prepared for publication, and this informa- 
tion together with other relevant data will be available within a shor 
time. Upon request the Bureau of Labor Statisties will be glad to 
furnish the revised indexes for each of the separate industries, tly 
several groups of industries, and all manufacturing combined, }y 
months, from January 1931 to September 1936, and the revised group 
indexes and the general indexes prior to 1931. 
























Industrial and Business Employment 





A CONTRASEASONAL gain of 1.3 percent in factory employment 
between September and October indicated the additional employment 
of over 100,000 workers, and a gain of 6.5 percent in factory pa) 
rolls represented an increase of more than $11,000,000 in the amount 
paid out weekly to wage earners. The revised factory employmen' 
index for October 1936 (96.5) was above the level of any mont! 
since March 1930 and the revised October pay-roll index (s8. 
exceeded the level of any month since June 1930. Factory pay rolls 
normally show a gain from September to October, pay rolls in Sep- 
tember being reduced to some extent by the observance of the Labor 
Day holiday. The increase in the October pay rolls, however, Ws 
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more pronounced than the percentage gains shown in October in any 
of the preceding 17 years for which information is available. 

The gains in factory employment and pay rolls were widespread, 
-) of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed reporting increased 
employment over the month interval, and 77 industries reporting 
increased pay rolls. Kmployment in the durable-goods group showed 
, substantial gain (4.0 percent), the October employment index (88.9) 
reaching the maximum recorded since June 1930. Although employ- 
ment in this group as a whole was still below predepression levels, 
several of the industries were employing more workers than in 1929. 
Employment in October in the blast-furnace, steel-works, and rolling- 
mill industry exceeded the levels of any month since April 1924. In 
the glass industry employment was above any month since November 
\926, and in the stamped- and enameled-ware industry the October 
level was above that of any month over the preceding 13 years for 
which data are available. Brass-bronze-copper firms employed the 
maximum number of workers since December 1929; machine tools 
and furniture showed the highest levels since June 1930; electrical 
machinery and shipbuilding, the highest since September 1930; 
locomotives, the highest since October 1930; and sawmills, the highest 
since November 1930. 

The October index of employment in the nondurable-goods group 
\04.7) was 1.0 percent below the September level, sharp seasonal 
declines in a number of food industries and smaller losses in the boot 
ind shoe, leather, and men’s clothing industries being primary factors 
contributing to the group decrease. It will be noted that employment 
in October 1936 in the nondurable-goods group was 4.7 percent above 
the 3-year average 1923-25 and, with the exception of September 
1936, was higher than that of any month since the latter months 
of 1929. 

The most important gains over the month interval were in the 
automobile industry, which registered increases of 21.9 percent in 
employment and 31.4 percent in pay rolls. This was due largely to a 
resumption of more normal operations in automobile plants following 
recessions incident to changes in models. Other industries in which 
pronounced employment gains were shown were beet sugar, 188.5 
percent; hardware, 13.6 percent; wirework, 9.8 percent; typewriters 
und parts, 9.8 percent; stamped and enameled ware, 7.6 percent; light- 
ing equipment, 7.1 percent; jewelry, 7.0 percent; silverware and plated 
ware, 7.0 percent; and cottonseed oil-cake-meal, 6.8 percent. Most 
of these gains were seasonal. 

Gains ranging from 5.1 percent to 6.6 percent were shown in cotton 
small wares, men’s furnishings, rubber goods, tools, and locomotives. 
Among the remaining industries reporting increases were such impor- 
lant industries as glass, 4.3 percent; electrical machinery, apparatus, 
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and supplies, 3.3 percent; dyeing and finishing, 3.2 percent; furnityy 
2.3 percent; chemicals, 2.2 percent; cotton goods, 1.7 percent; foung. 
ries and machine shops, 1.4 percent; newspapers and periodicais, | 3 
percent; book and job printing, 1.1 percent; knit goods, 1.0 percent. 
sawmills, 1.0 percent; slaughtering and meat packing, 1.0 percent. 
baking, 1.0 percent; and blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, 
0.6 percent. 

Seasonal declines in employment from September to October wer 
shown in canning and preserving, 35.4 percent; ice cream, 15.0 percent: 
millinery, 10.7 percent; tin cans, 8.0 percent; beverages, 9.0 percent: 
fur-felt hats, 4.8 percent; butter, 4.2 percent; and marble-granite. 
slate, 2.4 percent. Cane-sugar refining showed a decrease of 3.) 
percent in employment and among the remaining 10 industrie: 
reporting declines the decreases were 2.0 percent or less. 

In addition to the gains shown by the manufacturing industries 
employment increases were reported in 10 of the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries surveyed and pay-roll gains were shown in 13. Nearly 
123,000 workers were returned to jobs in these 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, and nearly $5,000,000 was added to weekly wage dis. 
bursements. 

Seasonal influences in. retail trade resulted in an employment gain 
of 2.4 percent, or 81,300 workers. The general-merchandising grou), 
which is composed of department, variety, and general-merchandise 
stores and mail-order houses, reported a seasonal gain of 5.5 percent 
The wearing-apparel group also reported a substantial seasonal in- 
crease of 4.9 percent. Other branches of retail trade sharing in the 
expansion were furniture (4.0 percent), lumber and building material: 
(3.7 percent), jewelry (4.0 percent), and coal dealers (2.0 percent). 
The group of retail food stores showed practically no change from 
September to October, employment increasing 0.1 percent. The only 
important branches of retail trade in which recessions in employment 
were noted from September to October were drug stores (1.1 percent 
and the automotive group (0.6 percent). The latter reflected 
decreased activity pending the introduction of new models. 

A seasonal gain of 1.1 percent in wholesale trade indicated the return 
of 16,100 workers to jobs. Among the more important lines in which 
increases were shown were chemicals and drugs, dry goods and apparel, 
hardware, machinery, paper and paper products, and petroleum prod- 
ucts, including bulk tank stations. The group of wholesale-grocery 
firms showed but little change, while the group of assemblers and 
country buyers of farm products, which includes packers and shippers 
of fruits and vegetables, showed a seasonal expansion of 13.7 percent. 
A small decline of 0.5 percent in wholesale-food-products firms was 
the only employment loss in any important group. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Ant racite and bituminous-coal mines absorbed 16,600 additional 
yorkers over the month interval, and the gains in the remaining non- 
manulacturing industries which reported increases amounted to 
15,900. In the 6 nonmanufacturing industries which showed losses, 
‘he decreases amounted to 7,300. 

According to preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Class I railroads employed 1,097,401 workers (exclusive of 
executives and officials) in October as compared with 1,089,581 in 
september. This represented a gain of 0.7 percent over the month 
interval. Corresponding pay-roll information for October was not 
available at the time this report was prepared. The total compensa- 
tion of all employees except executives and officials was $150,980,283 
in September and $150,689,008 in August, a gain of 0.2 percent. The 
Commission’s preliminary indexes of employment, based on the 3-year 
average 1923-25 as 100, were 62.1 for October and 61.7 for September. 
The final August index was 61.0. 

Ilours and earnings.—The average workweek for factory wage 
earners was 40.5 hours in October, the gain over the month interval 
being 4.5 percent, and over the year interval, 6.0 percent. Average 
hourly earnings in October (57.3 cents) were 0.9 percent higher than 
in September and 1.3 percent higher than in October of last year. 
\verage weekly earnings ($23.46) were 5.1 percent higher than in 
September and 7.7 percent higher than in October 1935. 

Each of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour 
data are compiled showed gains over the month interval in average 
hours worked per week. The increases ranged from less than 0.1 
percent in laundries to 28.0 percent in anthracite mining. In 8 of these 
\4 industries higher average hourly earnings were reported. Each of 
the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed showed higher weekly 
earnings, with the exception of insurance and crude-petroleum 
producing. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes and 
average weekly earnings in October 1936 for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and for 
class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and year 
intervals except in the few industries for which certain items cannot 
becomputed. The indexes of employment and pay rolls for the manu- 
facturing industries are based on the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100 
and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 12-month average for 
1929 as 100. 
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Table 1.—-Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing I; 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, October 1936 (Pre 
Figures) 
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(1929 = 


Coal mining: 100) 100) 
Anthracite_- 499.9 | +4.7 15.1 8.5 |+39. 1 13.2 | 28.30 
Bituminous____- 81.1 | +3.8 | +9.1 79.2 |+11.5 |4+13.4 | 24.68 
Metalliferous mining 64.2 | +1.7 |+24.4 53.7 | +7.5 |+38.8 | 26. 47 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining... _- aitinin : 54. 6 +9.3 46.2 +3.2 |+26.4 | 21.19 x 
Crude-petroleum producing_- 73.6 | —1.1 1.4 59.6 | —1.4 | 42.8 | 29.95 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph. 73.8 +.2 | +5.5 83.1 | +5.5 |+11.0 | 30.09 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas _ - 94.0 5 7.6 92. 7 +1.4 +-9.9 | 31. OF 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
tor-bus operation and 
maintenance 73. 1 +4 12.9 67.7 $1.9 5.7 0.04 
Trade: 
Wholesale_- 89.0 | +1.1 +3.8 71.6 | +1.4 | +7.1/)] 291 
aes oe 88.7 | +2.4 | +5.8 68.3 | +2.5 | +8.1 | 20.73 
General merchandising 103.9 | +5.5 | +6.9 87.2 | +5.3 | +9.3 | 17.43 
Other than general 
merchandising 84.7 | +1.4) +5.4 64.4) +1.8 | +7.7 | 23.55 
Hotels (year-round) 4_____ 85.4 | +1.5 | 44.7 69. 6 3.0 | +8.2 | 14.13 
Laundries_________- 87.6 | —2.2/] +69 75.3 | —1.7 |+12.2 | 16.09 L ( 
Dyeing and cleaning. ____ 86. 5 —.3 | +7.6 66.7) +.9 |) 49.1 | 19.17 | +1 
Brokerage_______ : (3) 2 |+16.4 (3) +(5) |+22.0 | 37. 54 
[nsurance.___.____ i : (3) i —3)] +.8 (3) |} —.6 1 +3.7 | 37.44 
Building construction_.________ ( | +2.4 |+25.7 (3) +4.9 |+43.2 | 28.35 


! 


' Revised and adjusted to Census of Manufactures totals for 1933. 
? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
* Not available. 


‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed 
5 Less than Mo of 1 percent 


Public Employment 


In OcroBer 298,000 employees were working on constructiol 
projects financed from Public Works Administration funds. (Com- 
pared with the previous month this was a decrease of 26,()0( 
Decreases in employment occurred or Federal and non-Federa! 
projects financed from funds provided by the National Industria! 
Recovery Act and on non-Federal public works projects financed 
from funds released under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Ac! 
of 1935. Total pay-roll disbursernents amounted to $23,557,(000, 
compared with $24,761,000 in September. 

On projects financed from regular governmental appropriations 
156,000 workers were employed in October. This was virtually the 
same as the number of workers employed in September. Employ- 
ment gains in building construction, electrification, forestry, vive! 
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cessels, and miscellaneous construction projects were offset by 
jecreases in the number employed on public roads, reclamation, river, 
yarbor, and flood control, streets and roads, and water and sewerage 
projects. Pay-roll disbursements were $15,105,000, an increase of 
<1.011,000 over the previous month. 

The number of wage earners employed on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in October was 
:.900, a decrease of 1,400 compared with September. Decreases in 
employment occurred on all types of projects with the exception of 
reclamation. ‘Total pay-roll disbursements of $1,003,000 were $83,000 
iss than in September. 

The number of wage earners employed on projects financed by The 
Works Program increased in October. During the month 3,076,000 
workers were engaged on this program, an increase of 75,000 com- 
pared with September. Virtually all of this increase occurred on that 
part of the program operated by the Works Progress Administration 
and was accounted for wholly by an expansion of employment in the 
drought area. Over 2,638,000 workers were employed on this part of 
the program. On Federal projects employment totaled 438,000. 
Pay-roll disbursements totaled $154,678,000, an increase of $4,712,000 
over September. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government, increases in 
the number of employees were reported for the executive, legislative, 
judicial, and military services. The level of employment in the 
executive service increased less than | percent in October but was 
over 5 percent higher than in October 1935. Of the 841,000 employ- 
ees in the executive service in October, 115,000 were working in the 
District of Columbia and 726,000 outside the District. The most 
pronounced increases in employment in the executive department of 
the Federal Government in October occurred in the Department of 
Labor and the Post Office Department. There was an appreciable 
decrease, on the other hand, in the number of workers in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of Commerce, and the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Employment in emergency conservation work (Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps) in October totaled 405,000, an increase of 84,000 compared 
with September. Employment gains were shown for all groups of 
employees with the exception of supervisory and technical workers. 
This increase was the result of the usual upward swing in employ- 
ment experienced at the beginning of a new enlistment period. Total 
pay-roll disbursements of $17,663,000 were $1,295,000 greater than 

in September. 

The number of workers employed on the construction and mainte- 
lance of State roads was 184,000 in October compared with 186,000 
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in September. Of the total number of workers employed, 150,00, o 
81 percent, were engaged in maintenance work. Total pay-rolj 


disbursements dropped from $11,806,000 in September to $11,567,099 
in October. 


Table 2..-Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, October 1936: 
ha wrer td ie servi 


Employment Pay roll 
Per- Per. 
Class eTotr Tt : cent. 
Septem- age : “et 
October | co change| October September | chang, 
Federal service: 
Executive ?____. , ° --| 3 841,301 | 836, 154 +0.6 | $131, 026, 372 \* $129, 259, 37 
ES Eee | 1,987} =, 901 | +4.5 | 501, 803 | 498, 677 
Legislative....-.-.--22--222-2-.-..| 5,402| 5,377| +.5| 1,236,283] 1,224,211 
Military... __. ' -..--.-| 308,960 | 302,754 | +.4 | 23,427,278 | 23,077, 220 
Construction wrojects: | 
Financed by P. W. ....-.---.-| 5 297, 571 | 323,226 | -—8.0 | 5 23,556,508 | * 24, 761, 397 
Financed or R. F. c = 78,864 | § 10,200 | —13.9 71,002,648 | * 1,085, 642 
Financed by regular governmental .| 
appropriations... __- 155,989 | 155, 880 (%) 15, 104,683 | 14, 093, 907 
The Works Program: '° | 
Federal projects _ 437,839 | 439, 897 —.5 | 21,785, 609 22, 585, 121 
Projects operated by W. P. A____.|2, 637,742 |2, 560,701 | +3.0 | 132,892,258 | 127, 380, 456 +4 
Relief work: Emergency conservation | 
Rg a EN 2 ee ‘ ‘ --{4 404, 826 |!2 320,821 | +26.2 | '! 17, 662,545 | '? 16, 367, 897 





1 Includes data on projects financed w sholly or r partially from Federal funds. 
? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 


3 Includes 437 employees by transfer, previously reported as separations by transfer; not actual addit 
for October. 


4 Revised. 


5 Includes 171,203 wage earners and $12,356,655 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E 
A. A. 1935 funds. 


6 Includes 184,518 wage earners and $12,794,471 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from FE. k 
A. A. 1935 funds. 


? Includes 139 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $11,128 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgay: 


i 


0. 

8 Includes 285 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $13,214 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgave 
0. 

* Less than io of 1 percent. 


10 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds are not included in The W ork: 
Program and are shown only under P. W. A. 


1! Includes 40,744 employees and pay roll of $5,402,280 also included in executive service. 
22 Includes 41,614 employees and pay roll of $5,849,059 also included in executive service 


Detailed Reports for September 1936 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
month of September 1936. The tabular data are the same as those 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for Sep- 
tember, except for certain minor revisions and corrections. 

The September indexes of factory employment and pay rolls shown 
in the following table are a continuation of the previously published 
series which have been adjusted to census totals only through 1931. 
This series of indexes will be superseded in forthcoming issues of the 
Monthly Labor Review by the recently released indexes of factory 
employment and pay rolls adjusted to 1933 census totals, as explained 
on page 1543. Mimeographed sheets containing the revised series 0! 
indexes for earlier years are available upon request. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 


\MoNTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are now available for the following groups: 90 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
building construction; and class I steam railroads. The reports for 
the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in 
virtually all industries the samples are sufficiently large to be entirely 
representative. The figures on class | steam railroads are compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented in the 
foregoing Summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings 


Tue indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in September 1936 
are Shown in table 1. Percentage changes from August 1936 and 
September 1935 aie also given. 
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1556 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—DECEMBER 1936 
Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1935 to September 1936 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 and 3 {), 
all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondy. 
able-goods groups of manufacturing industries separately, and {oy »» 
nonmanufacturing industries including 2 subgroups under retajj 
trade, by months, January 1935 to September 1936, inclusive. 1), 
accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment an; 
pay rolls from January 1919 to September 1936. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed {roy 
returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 manufactyy. 
ing industries. The base used in computing these indexes is the :}-ye,, 
average 1923-25 as 100. In September 1936 reports were receive 
from 24,878 establishments employing 4,481,416 workers whos 
weekly earnings were $99,497,704. The employment reports receive 
from these establishments cover more than 55 percent of the tota| 
wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and mor 
than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries included jy 
the monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Indus. 
tries Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups, January 
1935 to September 1936! 


[3-year average 1923-25= 100] 
































Manufacturing 
Total Durable goods Nondurable good 
Month Ril tein hp fn adi pinee—pemtem a 

Employ- ; Employ- _ | Employ- | pec ra 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment | Payroll 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 193: 

a SE 2) eee MSS, See Bee te a. aN 9 F2.e Se = } 
i | } 

ee a oo 78.8 | 82.9 | 63.6 | 71.9 | 66.2 | 74.4 | 51.4 | 63.8 | 92.4 | 92.1 | 79 § 
ET Bo. ahh connan 81.4 | 83.1 | 68.3 | 72.0 | 69.4 | 74.4] 57.3 | 63.6 | 94.2 | 92.6] 824) § 
aa 2.5 | 84.1 | 70.0 | 75.5 | 71.0 | 75.7 | 59.2 | 68.4) 95.0 | 93.2) 83.7. § 
be SES a: aa 82.6 |285.2 | 70.0 |277.2 | 71.8 | 77.6 | 60.4 | 72.4 | 94.2 |293.3 | 82.3) 5 
odie ~hicindntaoooe $1.2 | 85.7 | 67.8 | 78.5 | 71.4 | 79.2 | 58.9 | 74.6] 91.8 | 92.7| 79.2 8 
Pt catnienthttiniceen 79.7 |?86.1 | 65.8 |?78.8 | 69.7 | 79.9 | 56.5 | 75.1 | 90.6 [992.8 | 77.7 *5 
ake ES ES 79.7 |286.9 | 64.8 | 77.8 | 69.4 | 79.7 | 54.6 | 72.1 | 90.8 |204.6| 77.8 8 

EE. dm detin icc 82.0 foes 69.1 |?81.1 | 79.5 |280.0 | 58.0 |?73.2 | 94.3 |298.8 | 83.3 
hE SN 83.7 | 90.6 | 71.7 | 81.1 | 71.2 | 80.9 | 59.7 | 73.3 | 97.1 [101.1 | 87.0 J 

OO eS eae ae yO hie. ween 74.3 Licwided Pe Picdicen! Gh A becuked . 9 a 86. | 

November..............-. 85.0 |...... Cy a mS b..... S.7 ts. a * {eae (es 
Uae ma @ 1... ... 749 1.2 , 4 2 ae 7.3 ta sact | 04.3 |....-- | 85. ( 
Average..........-. | 82.2 |enso=- 69.6 |...... 71.4 |.....- | 50.7 |....-- | 93.8 |... | 82.2 
| | | ; 




















1 Com ble indexes for earlier years will be found in the May 1935 Monthly Labor Review, supp'* 


mented by the tables on revised indexes in the December 1935 and October 1936 issues of the Mvnth)) 
Labor Review. 
1 Revised. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufac 


Curing 
Industries, January 1935 to September 1936 ! " 


{12-month average 1929= 100] 


















Bituminous-coal 


Quarrying and pn, n- 
mining 


Anthracite mining metallic mi; 


Metalliferous mining 












Month Employ- | 


Employ- 
ment | 


ment tY Tolls 





Pay rolls 


> .| Employ- | p.. ._| Empuy- 
Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ont 









































195 1996 1095198 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 iyy 
marae + a et; MS SINE lk Malt, Ss WE Duly Mates aa aad = 
January-........ 62.9| 59.1| 57.5) 54.4] 80.0 aa 59. 6! 70.6 “.3l 54.2) 30.1) 41.7 36.9) 39. 4| 20.8) 95: 
February... ... 64.4) 61.2) 64.3) 76.7) 81.1) 80.2) 66.1) 78.4) 44.3) 55.5) 29.9) 42.8) 37.3) 36.9) 22.2 23 
March. .......- 51. 4) 52.5) 38.9) 42.6) 81.6) 80.4) 67.5) 70.2) 45.0) 55.9) 30.9) 45.1) 40.5) 42.2) 24.9 39.4 
PSPS 52.6) 49.8) 49.9) 28.6) 74.3) 77.5) 45.0) 62.6) 46.0) 57.5) 31.8) 45.5) 45.3) 48.4) 28.9 39) 
Nepalis aR. 53. 5| 54.9) 49.5) 56.3) 75.3) 76.2) 49.1) 62.2) 44.4) 60.8) 31.4) 47.7} 49.5) 52.0) 32.8 49) 
SP ee 56.8) 51.2) 66.0) 42.0) 77.9) 75.7) 64.7) 61.5] 46.0) 61.9) 31.5) 48.2) 50.4) 53.5) 33.8 44) 
| | 

PO inn icnpet 49.4) 48.4) 37.5) 37.2) 70.0) 75.5) 35.9) 62.6) 45.2) 61.3) 31.1) 46.1) 50.9) 54.4 34.4 43.5 
i “ere ee 38.7} 41.1) 28.3) 31.4] 73.4| 76.9] 45.8) 65.4) 46.3) 61.6) 33.4) 48.2) 51.0) 55.3) 36.3. 469 
September- .--- 46.0) 47.6) 38.2) 34.9) 77.1) 78.2) 60.1) 71.0) 48.9) 63.1; 35.4) 50.0) 50.0) 55.0) 35.4 44° 
October... .... §8. 8}..... 55.9)... _. 74. 3|.....| 60.8).....] 51.6)..... | 38.7/.....| 50.0 36 
November... _- 46.6) ____- ,. == _ , 7 | 66. 5|.....| 52.6)..... 39. 6)..... 46.7 32. 1 
December......| 57.3|____- | 55. 4)_____ 79.1|_._.-| 60.5|____. 53. 5|....- 43.2)... .- 43.1 9.7 
















Average..| 53. 2)_._.. 















Electric-railroad and 




















































































Electric light and | 
—— | bg <4 Ae power, and manu- |  agehar $ opere 
| factured gas | foment 
| . 
Month | | ™ 
Employ- | Employ- | i Employ- | : , | Employ- | ».. 
mont’ | Pay rolls | “MP CY" | Pay rolls | mont | Pay rolls | “mD.t%” | Pay 
| | | j j 
4. a ae (OE Wu MEY Peet }328 po 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 1935 | 1936 | 1935 193 
ase eee eee San — —}— |__| ao oe i—— 
January........ 74.9) 71.1) 55.5) 55.7) 70.5) 70.1 73. 9) 75.0} 82.7) 86.1) 78.0) 84.8 71. 2| 70.7) 62.9) ¢ 
February... ... 74. 2| 70.8) 54.9) 55.7| 70.0} 69.9| 72.9] 76.2) 82.2! 86.1) 78.3) 84.7| 71.0) 71.7) 63.1) 68 
Betinecetacs 74.0} 70.9) 56.0) 56.0} 69.8) 70.2 75. 3| 77. 2) 82.3) 86.8) 79.4) 85.9) 71.3 71. 2) 63.4) 67.8 
J Se 74.9) 71.3) 56.7) 57.1) 69.7) 70.8) 73.1) 76.0) 82.6) 88.0) 79.0) 86.2 71.4) 71.3) 63.3 
 .. Ce 76.0) 72.7) 57.8) 58.0) 70.0) 71.6) 73.7) 78.5) 83.3) 89.0) 79.8) 87.0) 71.6 71. 5) 63.6) 66 
ee 76. 7| 73.7) 59.2) 58.9) 70.2) 72.1 as 77. 4| 83.9) 90.4) 79.8) 88.1) 71.7) 71.7) 63.9) 66.5 
== 77.4| 75.4) 59.9) 60.7| 70.3) 73.1) 75.7) 79.9) 84.8) 91.7) 81.5) 89.8) 71.5 72.4 63.4) 66 
Amit ...c...... 76. 3} 75.0) 58.9) 59.7) 70.5) 73.5) 75.5) 81.2) 86.8) 93.1) 82.8) 89.8) 71.2) 72.4) 63.3) 6f 
September. .-. 75.1) 74.3) 60.9) 60.5) 70.4) 73.7) 73.8) 78.8) 86.9) 93.5) 84.5) 91.4) 71.0) 72.8) 64.0. 66.4 
October........ Pe Vision : | | = 74. 9)....-. 5 84.4/____. i ae 64. | 
November. - -_- 73. 0) ..... Ft = Se Eisenes - as 87. 6)..... Sa > === | 63.8 
ee ae . etbexes! Gh Ginasew » G.....) CRB...) 06.0)...-.. b Biase.) 6. 
Average..| 74.9|___.. | 57.9|..... ft = | 74. 6|..... | 84.8).....| 81. 4)_.... | 71.2)..... 63.7 
| | | | | | | | 





1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will be found 
in the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for year 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. . 

2 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroa! 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 3. 
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sic $.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1935 to September 1936—Continued 
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Retail trade—other 
than general mer- 
chandising 


; 
| Wholesale trade Total retail trade | Se 
j 





Employ- | p,. , | Employ- 
Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ment 


Month Employ- 


Employ- 
ment 


Pay rolls ment 





| Pay rolls 





| | | 
| | 
1935 | 1936 1935 | 1096 | 1935 | 1996 | 1035 | 1996 | 1935 | 1996 | 1995 | 1996 1935 1906 | 1936 } 1996 


Ae Te | 


January 84.2) 85.6 
February 84.6; 85.0 
March 
Agi... cscaass 
, eee 
June. .-.-- 


59. 
59. 
60. 
62. 
62. 


| 
| 


66. 6 
66.6 
69. 0) 
67.9) 
68. 2 


=S2N8S 


59.7] 62.1) 87.: 88. 2 
59. 3| 61.6) 86. 2| 85. 1| 
60. 4| 63.5] 88.6) 90.9| 
62. 5| 65.3) 94.4] 97. 4| 
62.0) 65.8) 91.3) 95. 5) 
62.5) 66. . 2) 96. 4| 
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) Revised, 


Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 
é found 
or year- 


A coMPARISON of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in August and September 1936 is shown in table 4 
for all groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined, based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The per- 
centage changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted— 
that is, the industries included in the manufacturing group and in 
the grand total have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 


railroad 
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August 1936. 
June, and July. 


MONTHLY 











Geographic division 


and State 


New England. 


\.,...ctenietnen « 
New Hampshire - - 
Vermont _- EP 
Massachusetts . ___- 
Rhode Island__. 

Connecticut_._.__- 


Middle Atlan- 


New York. .......- 
New Jersey. ____.-. 
FPennsylvania- ----- 


East North 
Central 


Indiana-_-__-_--- aa 
ae, 
Michigan. .......-.. 
Wisconsin.........- 


West North 
Central____- 


Maryland_.________- 
District of Colum- 
I id aonnies 
West Virginia__-_-- 
North Carolina- _-- 
South Carolina_-__-- 
EE cacbascue ss 
Page Oc 2-5 460i.5- 


Tennessee __.____--- 


-| 9 2,325 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


14, 074 


796 


632) 
475| 

1 8, 640) 
1, 262| 


2, 269 


35, 717 
23, 874 
3, 740 
8, 103 


20, 139 
8, 306 
2, 289 

5 4, 809 
3, 733 

$ 1,002 


12, 061 
2, 209 
1, 757 
3, 207 

512 
492 
1, 559 


11,004 
199 
1, 478 


1,071 
2, 249 
1, 277 
1, 374 

79 


1, 449 
1, 117 


4, 316 
1, 458 
1, 365 

946 








2,099, 933 








547 


See footnotes at end of table. 


LABOR REVIEW—DECEMBER 1936 


90 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries and each 4 
the nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1, except building 
construction. 

Revised data are given in table 5 for the period December 1:)35 4, 
No changes were found to be necessary for \fay 


Table 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishmen; 
in August and September 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italies are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from report 
cooperating State organizations] 





Total—All groups 


Num ber| 
on pay 
roll Sep- | 
tember 
1936 | 


883, 413) 
55, 686 
36, 750 
17, 237 

481, 157 
92, 239 

200, 344 


2,175, 313 
996, 134 
321, 659 
857, 520 


617, 540 
262,175 
572, 654 
463, 620 
183, 944 


430, 957 
91, 827 
62, 477 

168, 983 

5, 172 
5, 894 
32, 876 
63, 728 





811, 065 
16, 832 
120, 232 


36, 419 
106, 957 
151, 99¢ 
156, 80: 

73, 645 
109, 573 

38, 610 


281, 860 
83, 819 
99, 859 
82, 966 
15, 216 








53, 437, 081 
25, 707, 183 


20, 152, 355 
51, 427, 615 
15, 269, 125 


13,721, 259 
12, 115, 926 


+1 +4+++ 


te Pe SON 
Oe 


_— i 


tes ttt+t 
NN Oau--14+ @ 


15, 238, 132 


oCoOK aca. 19 


2, 688, 939 


att ttt 
SPeHPnTor wren 


+t4++ 








Aeon e 


5,011, 134 





t++t4+ 
SNwm 


Amount 
. of pay 
roll (1 
week ) 
Septem- 
ber 1936 


| Dollars 
-+-2, 2) 19, 047, 065 
1, 023, 305) 
695, 082 


340, 821 


10, 708, 413 
1, 800, 806| 
4, 478, 638) 


7, 577, 543 


6, 086, 427 


4, 234, 878 


9, 628, 687 
2, 140, 669 
1, 335, 642 
3, 721, 152 
120, 753 
127, 479 
749, 499 
1, 433, 493 


372, 210 


883, 014 
2, 003, 441 








1, 715, 011 
1, 716, 039 
1, 327, 058 


| Per- 














bite 
Om = 


oe 


_— 


“_s 


+hit+ 
™ we 0@ Co CO 


++ h¢ht4 
Cre CO-10 @¥ @ 


™ O&O pe 


2» WEI ge 
Wr OMe ARS 


tes+thtt ttt 


hn se 





253, 026 








+4444 
Pwmonwe 


> 


Manufacturing 


Num- | Number! 
ber of | on pay | 
| estab- | roll Sep- 
| lish- | tember 


1936 


44, 667 


29, 576 
10, 374) 
281, 803) 
72, 175) 
166, 411 


4, 749 1, 116, 11 


437, 568 
239, 566 
439, 352 


1,597,078, 


458, 754 
222, 078 
882, 192 
387, 850 


146, 224) ° 


217, 962 
45, 468 
35, 147 
91, 893 

787 

1, 896 
12, 277 
30, 494 


545, 982 
13, 062 
81, 469 


3, 921 
71, 818 
60, 718 

144, 869 
65, 854 
85, 077 
19, 204 





178, 133 
37, 775 
74, 434 
57, 342 

8, 582 


| Dollars 
+2, 1:12, 273,326 ~9.5 


+.5 


3)11, O16, 486 


5| 9, 858, 417 


2. 3/11, 524.920; +) 


5} 5, 172, 52 


ee we Oro 















§ 









Amount | cent 
of pay 12 
roll (1 |e} 
week ron 
Septem {p- 
ber 1936 













778, 458 

430, 70 —7 

197,552) —6.8 
$, 848, 3! 4 
1, 311, 7% + 
3, 606, 655 Ly 










26, 287,514) +10 





4, 41 2, Al 





39,320,085, -.6 





9, 007, 821 : 
10, 247,645) —4.4 
8, 367, 677) * 4 





4,704,490 -3.2 

1, 004, 696 . 
740, 573 

1, 899, 12 
19, 480) - 
40, 084) - 
287, 962! 


712,574;  +.! 






9,362,805 +2.! 
278, 219) +! 
1,779, 808 * +2.5 


132, 762; + 
1, 311, 730} +2. 
1,392,477; + 
2,121,457) +2.9 

867, 624 =. 6 
1, 174, 99 : 

303, 737| + 


2,967,946 +25 
733,419, +3.2 

1, 232, 568) +2 
871, 750, + 








130, 200) +1 
















Geograph i 


and st 


West 
Cent 
\rKansa@s 
[ouisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas -- 


Moun 
Montana. - 
Idaho-. 
Wvoming 
Colorado 
New Mexi 
Arizona. 
Utah..-. 
Nev ada 


Pacific 
Washingto 
{ regon 7 


California 


Include 
amusemen 
‘ Inelude 
' Include 
‘ Less th 
Include 
Include 
’ Does 
‘ Weight 
Includ 
Includ 
Includ 
Includ 





ments 
tates 


in August and September 1936, by Geog 


‘eograp hit aivision| Num- 


and State 


West South 
Central - -- 
\{rkansas -- 
[ouisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas -. 


Mountain 
Montana. - 
Idaho. 

Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona. 


| 


| 


ments | 
| 


| 
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lish- 


| 
| 
4,381 
10 §25) 

979 
1, 356 


[1 1, 581 


4, 366 
686 
467 
322 

1, 252 
320) 
508) 


Total 


— 


| 


/Number| °2! 
ber of | on pay 
estab- | roll Sep- 


| 
le 
| 
tember 
1936 


j 

| 

188, 703) 
23, 465) 
44, 782) 
40, 683) 
79, 778) 
131, 434 
18, 615) 
10, 333| 
9, 066 
15, 994 
6, 863 
14, 822) 


All groups 


| 
Per- 


| Amount 
age | of pay 
hange| roll (1 
from week ) 
Au- | Septem- | 
gust | ber 1936 
1936 | 


-|— 


| Dollars 
3, 907, S41 
391, 595) 
( 810, 7: 
y 916, 
9 1,788, 


3,095, 
490, 337) 
246, 887| 
252, 742 

1, 048, 530) 
137, 441) 
356, 


+2 

+ 
+ 
4 
4. 


+5, 4) 
+1. 1 
+3. 6] 
+1. 8} 
45.5 
+2. 8| 


ichange 
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Table 4. -Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 


| Manufacturing 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


| Per- 
Num- | Number) °2% 
ber of | on pay |, 
estab- | roll Sep- 

Ay lish- | tember | 

Au- on 

: ments! 1936 

gust | | 

1936 | 


from 


7,719 


1,047; +11 


Amount | 


of pay 
roll ( 
week) 
Septem- 
ber 1936 


Dollars 


374, 448 
258, 599 
859, 295 





+10. 3) 
3 


943, 128 
129, 184 
90, 801 
53, 585 
391, 393 
18, 820 


raphic Divisions and by States—Con. 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
Au- 
gust 
1936 





65, 3521 
169, 328) 
24, 665 


2, 906 
9, 500 
869) 


—. 1) 
+23. 5| 
—. 8} 


604) 


207 


Utah 


; 22, 756 
Nevada - 


2, 9R5i) 


483, 
79, 471) 
| 


11, 723, 869 


i | | 
8,875) 469,272) +L0 
2,960} 103,136) +7.0 
1, 309 57, 554) +11. 
.|12 4,606) 308, 582) 


—.1| 2,312, 


—1, 
+6. ! 
+13. 


—5.5 


275,038; —.8 6,757,301) 
2, 494,173} +46 535, 59,772) +9.5) 1,393, 572 
1, 349, 286) +8.3 284| 34,635! +18.1| 769, 561! 
7,880,410} —2.8) 1,493| 180,631| —6.5) 4,594,168 


Washington........ 
Oregon. ik teltia 


(California. - 





Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

‘Includes laundering and cleaning, water, light, and power. 

Includes laundries. 

‘ Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

[Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

Lncludes construction and miscellaneous professional services, but not hotels, restaurants, or public: works. 
’ Does not include logging. ‘ 
‘Weighted percentage change. 

Includes financial institutions, construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

[Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, grave}, and building stone. 

Includes business and personal services, and real estate. 

Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A coMPARISON of September employment and pay rolls with the 
jugust totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 
500,000 or over is made in table 6. The changes are computed from 
reports received from identical establishments in both months. 

In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have also been 
cured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
ity totals. As information concerning employment in building con- 
struction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. 


Table 6. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in August and September 1936, by Principal Cities 








. | Percentage | Amount of | Percentage 

| Number of gory change pay roll, | change 

| establish- | cantember| ,{rom (lweek) | from 
ments P0386 | August September | August 


| | 1936 1936 | 1936 





695, 598 +4.1 $17, 821, 721 
+1.7 11, 538, 808 
+2.6 5, 762, 273 
—6.0 8, 201, 540 
+2.0 3, 438, 917 


3, 392, 107 
2, 957, 929 | 
2, 154, 251 
2, 968, 709 


5, 343, 680 | 
2, 229, 005 
1, 982, 456 
1, 757, 309 


thts | 
one OO 





94, 076 
INE 5 donde ces snc ktnccs co acce : 118, 817 


+++4++ 


Freep SNL 





Pittsburgh, Pa 206, 453 

. . 86, 061 
Buflalo, N. Y 78, 475 
Milwaukee, Wis 74, 314 


++ 1+ 

~I » © OOO 
Lede op. 
ew @> ou 








1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 2 Data relate to “‘industrial area.’’ 





Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT created by the Federal Government includes em- 
ployment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment 
on the various construction programs wholly or partially financed 
by Federal funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administra- 
tion are those projects authorized by title II of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works 
was extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Acts of 1935 and 1936. 

By authority of Public Resolution No. 11, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved April 8, 1935, the President, in a series of Executive orders, 
inugurated a broad program of works to be carried out by 61 units 
of the Federal Government. The Works Program was continued by 
title II of the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936, cited as 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936. Employment 
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created by this program includes employment on Federal projecis gy, 
employment on projects operated by the Works Progress Adininis. 
tration. Federal projects are those conducted by Federal avencic, 
which have received allotments from The Works Program fiyyq 
Projects operated by the Works Progress Administration are thog 
projects conducted under the supervision of the W. P. A. 

The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conseryatjo, 
Corps) created in April 1933 has been further extended under gy. 
thority of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. Since 
July 1, 1936, emergency conservation work has been continued fro, 
appropriations authorized by the deficiency bill of 1936. 

With the following exceptions, statistics on public employment 
refer to the month ending on the 15th: 

Employment statistics for the Federal service and for emergency 
conservation work refer to the number employed on the last day of 
the month. Pay-roll data are for the entire month. The value of 
material orders placed for projects operated by the Works Progres 
Administration are for the calendar month. All statistics on Na- 
tional Youth Administration projects are for the calendar mont) 


Executive Service of the Federal Government 


Statistics of employment in the executive service of the Federal 
Government in September 1935, August 1936, and September 1936 
are given in table 7. 


Table 7.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States Govern. 
ment September 1935, August and September, 1936! 


[Subject to revision] 










eet ee — — 
















Outside District of 
Columbia 
Item = dallas 


| 
| District of Columbia ? Entire service 











































Perma ‘Tem ip : | > T 
a- Po-|} pp Perma-|Tempo-| », Perma-/Tempo-| ~., 
nent rary Total nent rary ’ Total nent | rary ? 
| | 
Number of employees: | 
September 1936_........ 107, 815) 7, 246) 115,061) 614, 314) 106,779) 721,093) 722, 129) 114, 025/836, 154 
August 1006............. 107,900; 7,907) 115,807) 612, 212) 106, bee 718, 697) 720, 112) 114, 392) 834,54 
September 1935_...____- 99, 952 9, 245) 109, 197, 569, 352) 108, 678, 229) 669, 304) 118, 122) 787,42 
Percentage change: 
September 1935 to Sep- | 
tember 1936.......-- +7.87| —21.62) +5.37| +7.90| —1.93| +6.32| +7.80| —3.47; +619 
August 1936 to Septem- } 
ke ie, ea A —.08| —8.36 —.64 +. 34 +-, 28 +. 33 +, 28 —,32 
ls turn-over, September 
Separations °.______- wee 1,607; 1,405) 3,012} 9,624) 15,105) 24,729) 11,231) 16,510) 27,74! 
Accessions 3............. 1, 495 799| 2,294) 10,874! 17,308] 28,182] 12,369) 18,107 30,47 
Turn-over rate per 100: 
Separation rate... ...__- 1, 49 18. 54 2. 61 1, 57 14. 17 3. 44 1. 56 14. 45 J. Je 
Accession rate... .....-- 1. 39 10, 55 1, 99 1.77 16. 23 3. 91 1.72 15, 85 3 











































1Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 
2 Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 
3 Not including field employees of the Post Office Department or 54,513 employees hired under letters 0! 
authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $2, 621 ,044. 
‘ Includes 1,085 employees by transfer previously reported as separations, not actual additions for Se? 


mber. 
5 Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should uot be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


The 
United 
inclusi 


Table * 


M¢ 


Septem be 
October : 
Novembe 
Decem be! 


1 
January - 


February 


1 Data ¢ 


Ce 


DE! 
during 
Admit 


Table § 


All proje 


Building 
Forestry 
Naval vi 
Public r 
Reclame 
River, h 
Streets a 
Water ai 
Miscella 


All proje 


Buildin, 
Streets ¢ 
Water a 
Miscella 


See fos 
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$ and The monthly record of employment in the executive service of the 
Ninis. United States Government from September 1935 to September 1936, 
| inclusive, 1s shown in table 8. 






































NCles 
f) ‘ . , . 
ind, Table 8. Employment in the Executive Service of the United States Govern- 
those ment by Months, September 1935 to September i936 ! 
[Subject to revision] 
we ele em 
s District | Outside | District | Outside | 
rau Month of — | Total Month ; — | Total 
Since coum’) Columbia, \ olumbla Columbial 
, 
Irom — > 3: ee eee See cxeenaneeneeidpainatiaene tase ay 
1935 | 1936—Continued 
| 
‘ment september ....------ 109, 197 | 678,229 | 787,426 || March. --........-.- 112,739 | 693,665 | 806, 404 
I oe oe ED 110,585 | 687,115 | 797,700 || April... ._.. be | 115,422 | 695,345 | 810,767 
November...-.--.-- 111, 199 | 690,202 | 801,401 || May_............._.| 117,220 | 700,999 | 818, 228 
December...-----.- 112, 091 704, 135 | 816,226 || June_..........-.-- 117, 470 | 707,156 | 824, 626 
par} 1936 | i ees | 116,261 | 714,600 | 830, 861 
av af 9 Sesemanes | 115,807 | 718,697 | 834, 504 
ay of } 
: a 111, 800 689,499 | 801,299 || September_____..._- 115,061 | 721,093 | 836,154 
lue of February ----------- 112,708 | 687,626 | 800,334 | | 
. cated SE PP ae =r. se 
or INE 
ere 1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 
Na- 
onth Construction Projects*Financed by the Public Works Administration 


DETAILS concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during September on construction projects financed by Public Works 
odera] (ge Administration funds are given in table 9, by type of project. 







































































1936 : : , 
Table 9. Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed from Public Works 
Administration Funds, September 1936 ! 
[Subject to revision] 
overn- ee - a . 
| Wage earners ’ Value of 
bas Monthly | Number 4 Aver- | material 
vay-roli | ™an-hours| age orders 
Type of project — ot worked | earn- 
Maximum Weekly isburse- durin lings per placed 
numberem-| 2) 0raos ments onan | ay during 
cr ployed? | ®V&Fae month 
| 
" Federal projects— Financed from N. I. R. A. funds 
AD SNE ad. cores ecssuvest i 493, 100 86,973 | $8,306,724 | 11,364, 109 | $0.739 | $9, 647, 985 
\n96 15 Building construction ?.............| 20,355 | 16,836 | 1,679,720 | 2,010,252] .836| 2,450,059 
| 934° 54 a. +» Shc) SAREE. 3 3 396 360 | 1.100 0 
| 797" 49f i. SRG ESSESRRORET 18, 471 18,001 | 2,222,238 | 2,778,110 . 800 756, 982 
— . | SaALRe (6) 19,736 | 993,158 | 1,921,690} .517| 1,600,000 
Reclamation................. ated 13, 679 13,377 | 1,367,187 | 1, 937,332 . 706 2, 910, 272 
4619 River, harbor, and flood control__- 16, 957 15,586 | 1,923,331 | 2,307, 686 . 833 1, 717, 958 
Streets and roads.................. 2, 567 2, 275 125, 488 279, 149 . 450 129, 401 
J 49 Water and sewerage__.........._... 483 407 20, 635 41,886 | .493 61, 951 
Miscellaneous....... ..... pagina 849 752 64, 571 87, 644 . 737 21, 362 
27,741 3 af Te 
30, 476 Non-Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. funds 
) «3. All projecte. 22.12.20... 51,153 | 42,823 | $4,070, 970 | 4, 551, 754 | $0. 894 | $9, 330, 824 
Building construction__..._..-_-__-- 24,465 | 20,015 | 1,902,851 | 1,990,819 | .956| 3,315,290 
oireets and roads. .................- 6, 153 4, 905 394, 229 490, 879 . 803 752, 448 
,y [ae Vater and sewerage..._..___._....-- 16,906 | 14,696 | 1,525,567 | 1,660,259 | .919 | 3,478,080 
letters 0: Miscellaneous._...._.-- it ieee on 3, 629 3, 207 248, 323 409, 797 . 606 1, 785, 006 
s for Sep --— 





1 not be See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed from Public Work | m 
Administration Funds, September 1936 '—Continued ‘ieand 2% 


Relief 








= —— 
































| — ' 
Wage earners Monthly | Number of | Aver. Value o project 
roll man-hours age Lateria] ay be 
Type of project ay-ro worked | earn- orders ma) 
om Weekly ee during ings per placed more 
lo a3 average men month hour ‘uring or 
ploye | month . stify 
a. justi) 


= 


the gra 


Non-Federal ‘“‘transportation loan” projects—Financed fro 
ments 


N.L. R. A. funds 


























































































. | eb 
REPS oe eet a a eee 3, 104 | (7) $171, 685 282, 670 $0. 607 (7 mad 
= = ———_ re a 
Railroad construction... .....__.___- 1, 026 | 955 34, 703 77, 528 . 448 4, 169 h “i : 
Railroad car and locomotive shops-. 2, 078 (7) 136, 982 205, 142 - 668 i: Works 
Operated by railroads......_____ 1, 876 | 1, 565 126, 039 185, 480 . 680 e 
Operated by commercial firms__- 202 (7) 10, 943 19, 662 . 557 public. 
scope 0 
Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds C om 
| “a aR Railroa 
All projects_.........._. i eee ee 175, 869 | 146,018 |$12, 122,018 | 15,729,048 | $0.771 | $22, 39), 3% , 
Building construction... ......_.... 115,199 | 95,171 | 8,174,850 | 9,952,351 | 821 | 14, 150, 4% tration 
Electrification... .- 5: IEEE sad 699 586 49, 803 63,633 | 783 | 244,050 form 01 
Heavy engineering.........._...__-- 1, 373 1, 177 112, 033 143,308 | .782 | 408.413 
Reclamation.._.........-- redghpeaee 385 345 28, 183 41, 646 - 677 34, 975 bridges 
River, harbor, and flood control _ - _- 1, 019 935 | 74, 846 106, 086 . 706 | 151, 197 g 
Streets and roads. _...............-- 18, 216 14,470 | 918,301 | 1, 528, 061 ~GO1 | = 1,899, 257 asseny 
Water and sewerage.........__..-_- 37,459 | 32107| 2,651,491 | 3,761,234 | .705| 5313 su iP 
i I ET, RES 1, 519 | 1, 227 | 112, 511 132, 729 . 848 | 188, 550 third, 
! Data are for the month ending on the 15th. mercla 
? Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 
3 Includes a maximum of 8,649 and an average of 7,205 employees working on low-cost housing project; 
financed from E. R. A. A. funds, who were paid $672,453 for 868,513 man-hours of labor. Material order: A su 
in the amount of $758,825 were placed for these projects. These data are also included in separate tables ' 
covering projects financed from The Works Program. project 
4 Includes weekly average for public roads. 
5 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. July 1 
* Not available; average included in total. 
’ Data not available. 
* These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Program Table 1 





Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart: 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the lov- 
cost housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds 
provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 193i. 
The work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal 
agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the Publi 
Works Administration from funds available under either the National 
Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the States 
and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments have beet 
made to commercial firms. In financing projects for the States or 
their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under the N2- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Administratiou 
makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total labor 
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and material cost. When funds provided under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal 
project, as much as 45 percent of the total labor and material cost 
may be furnished in the form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent 
more of the cost is financed by the recipient. When circumstances 
justify such action, the Public Works Administration may provide 
the grantee with the additional funds by means of a loan. Allot- 
ments to commercial enterprises are made only as loans. All loans 
made by the Public Works Administration carry interest charges and 
have a definite date of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public 
Works Administration to secure loans may be offered for sale to the 
public. In this way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the 
sope of the activities of the Public Works Administration. 
Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 


third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- 
mercial shops. 
Monthly Trend 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from 
July 1983 to September 1936 is given in table 10. 


Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to September 1936, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed From Public Works Administration Funds ! 


[Subject to revision] 

















] . . 
Maxi- Number of Value of 
' mum aed man-hours | Average| material 
Year and month number ishurse- worked earnings | orders placed 
of wage ments during per hour during 
earners ? month month 
July 1983 to September 1936, inclusive # #..|_._...___- $795, 875, 582 |1, 221, 099, 431 $0. 652 ($1, 431, 666, 891 
July to December 1933, inclusive.........|.........- 32, 941, 335 61, 718, 911 . 534 75, 453, 114 
January to December 1934, inclusive. ....|.......__- 308, 311,143 | 523, 561, 666 . 589 | § 610, 051, 090 
January to December 1935, inclusive # 4...|_....____- 270, 027,914 | 391, 429, 698 .690 | 5 436, 202, 426 
1936 
SE ES a eae 197, 820 14, 399, 381 19, 195, 535 . 750 22, 796, 818 
Ss i le ea 176, 764 12, 220, 479 16, 404, 771 . 745 23, 460, 743 
_ |) «ih pepegygapegets 202, 13, 981, 176 18, 519, 649 . 755 29, 068, 402 
Ag a 264,427 | 18,915, 663 25, 203, 010 . 751 32, 459, 393 
es 315,393 | 22, 500, 878 30, 377, . 744 5 39, 778, 571 
es || 349,572 | 25, 840, 926 34, 418, 037 . 751 37, 803, 419 
Re ow eb debbedeu 347,346 | 25, 968, 991 34, 361, 366 . 756 43, 925, 945 
a eesesosoe 342,901 | 25,916, 299 33, 981, 338 . 763 3 39, 292, 653 
_ |. i eae 323,226 | 24, 761,397 31, 927, 581 . 776 41, 374, 317 




















' Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 


‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
TReveoes force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 


‘Includes employees work 
E.R. A. A. 1985funds. These 


‘Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 





on non-Federal projects and low-cost housing projects financed from 
are also included in tables covering projects financed by The Works 
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A DETAILED 






































record of employment, pay rolls, 
worked on projects financed by The Works Program in Septem) 
is shown in table 11, by type of project. 


Type of project 
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Building construction__.________ 
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Professional, technical, and clerical. 


EE ED: atin nets nkiorsecneees 
Building construction 


River, harbor, and flood control___- 


Water and sewerage __- 


Highway, road, and street 


National Youth Administration 7___| 
? Professional, technical, and clerical_. | 


Publicly owned or operated utilities_| 
Recreational facilities * 


Sewing, canning, gardening, etc____- 


Not elsewhere classified__....____- ia 


mee ee wwe wee we eee wee ewe! 


Wage earners 





Maximum 


employed 


number ? 





average 





439, 897 
37, 4! 50 
1,511 
26, 834 
41,711 

212 
451 


2, 
51, 768 
17, 054 

117, 634 
85, 400 
30, 921 

3, 284 

117 


23, 547 | 


Pp, W.A. projects financed from E. R. a J 


184, 518 
123, 848 
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1, 373 | 
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1,019 
18, 216 


37, 459 
1,519 
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The Works Program 


[Subject to revision] 
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24, 419 
34, 207 


2, 262 


46, 944 

17, 026 

95, 851 

81,955 
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22, 585, 121 


2, 302, 214 
84, 829 

1, 301, 431 
2, 474, 282 
8, 467 

51, 075 


1, 887, 108 
1, 503, 466 
5, 392, 597 
4, O84, 459 
2, 653, 313 
151, 978 

5, 492 
684, 410 
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F ederal projects 





Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by Th. 
Program September 1936 ! 


worked 
during 
month 





47, 786, 683 
3, 698, 
155, 

2, 682, 
4, 087, 
12, 

210, 


133 
734 
125 
609 
571 
933 


6, 609, 232 
2, 310, 336 
11, 555, 490 
9, 482, on 
3, 798, 375 
355, 869 


8,913 | 
2, 818, 791 | 





| $12, 794, 471 | 


8, 847, 303 
49, 803 
112, 033 
28, 183 


74, 846 
918, 301 
2, 651, 491 
112, 511 


| 





16, 597, 561 
10, 820, 864 
63, 633 
143, 308 


41, 646 


106, 0386 
1, 528, 061 
3, 761, 234 
132, 729 


19. 


Number of | . 
| man-hours 


36 


and man ~hours 


hour 


$0. 473 


. 623 
. 545 
. 485 
. 605 
. 674 
. 242 


, 286 
. 651 
. 467 
. 431 

699 
. 427 
. 616 
. 243 


$0. 771 
. 783 
. 782 
. 677 


. 706 

. 601 | 
. 705 | 
345 | 











2, 560, 701 | 
110, 735 | 


154, 241 | 


240, 122 
212, 364 
194, 608 
241, 257 


69, 828 
291, 216 
55, 957 
62, 866 





$127, 380, 456 |253, 720, 345 





5, 217, 758 
41, 437, 701 

340, 534 
2, 491, 836 
17, 831, 706 
12, 852, 005 
10, 219, 292 


13, 776, 434 | 


3, 208, 183 
13, 572, 268 
3, 033, 543 





3, 399, 196 














P. W. A. 


low-cost housing projects. 


5 Includes data for 9,392 transient cam 
man-hours on conservation work, etc., an ; ‘ é 
¢ The value of material orders placed, excluding those for National Youth Administration pr: 
for the month ending Sept. 30, 1936. 
7 These data are for the month ending Aug. 31, 1936, and exclude student-aid projects. 
* Exclusive of buildings, 


1 Unless otherwise noted, data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
2 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Goverumett 
agency doing force-account work. ; 
3’ These data are for projects under construction in Puerto Rico. 
‘ Includes data for 175,869 employees working on non-Federal projects and 8,649 employees working 0 
These data are included in tables covering projects under the juris«) 
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Monthly Trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 

















































































































hours 
rs the » 
ember fa by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
r - ° . . 
1935 to September 1936 are given in table 12. 
Work Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to September 1936, Inclusive, 
ks on Projects Financed by The Works Program 
[Subject to revision] 
Value of | n Value of 
mater | : Number of ‘ 
olen Maximum ——- man-hours | Average —— 
sed Month and year | number | dist ~ worked earnings ee 
luring | employed ! | — during per hour — 
ing ments month during 
| | month 
| Federal projects 
ws | : ) ' . ar | 
July 1935 to September 1936, inclusive.|....-.--....| $194, 679, 651 433, 996, 702 | $0. 449 | $141, 308, 421 
"956° Gg ML Joly to December 1935... -- LS dit lilbebgbens 30, 077, ap Sawe | 456 | 32, 116, 942 
O21 a 1936 | | 
6, 38 January cen 248, 929 11,179,541 | 25, 955, 820 | . 431 8, 988, 622 
2 10 February..-.-- 298,589 | 12,529,207 | 29, 173,914 | . 429 9, 684, 578 
to “ese EG: 325,505 | 14,431,789 | 35, 243, 886 | . 409 8, 028, 299 
17, 6s roe Ee 375, 865 16, 563,885 | 38, 563, 300 | . 430 12, 903, 903 
- 164, 364 ~ ae 401,208 | 19, 160, 510 | 43, 267, 437 . 443 12, 668, 052 
193, 83 eine 453,012 | 22, 657, 507 | 50, 680, 511 | 447 14, 431, 802 
2, 460, | a A _......| 451,570 | 22, 699,760 | 48, 849, 680 | .465 | 16, 198, 583 
41, 40s ws > Sri ae ; | 451,960 | 22,794,588 | 48, 559, 862 .469 | 13, 191, 899 
iy September... ....-- nesateimecal’ aa 22, 585, 121 | 47, 786, 683 . 473 13, 095, 741 
JUS, 797 any eye ce Peers oe the a 
P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds ? 
10s ‘ caqematninnnsgemesitiipntemiemmaeemniies — 
7 July 1935 to Septem ber 1936, inclusive 3_| a 71, 520, 118 | 98, 237, 654 $0. 728 | $150, 768, 420 
4, ov, 2s5 HMMM July to December 1935 ?... caceess--| 715,803 | 1, 088, 394 | -661 | 2,061, 700 
244 454 | | 
i,t 1936 | | | 
34, 975 ee a 23, 740 | 1,128,635 | 1, 621, 349 . 696 3, 632, 378 
7 February.......... 39, 848 | 1,794,866 | 2, 609, 270 . 688 8, 611, 717 
_ dehy | 64, 223 | 3, 032, 280 | 4, 525, 546 | . 670 10, 548, 343 
1, 804, 2 wee ES 112, 345 | 6, 346,433 | 9, 211, 679 | .689 | 14, 725, 726 
113, May.... 149, 334 | 9,101,702 | 13,011, 674 .700 | 20, 112, 332 
LSS, 
Xk ee a pm i 176, 184 | 11, 435, 825 | 15, 843, 765 .722 | 20,454,214 
3 ayo... 188,076 | 12, 277, 476 16, 574, 227 .741 | 28, 404, 501 
- DVS aay | 191,433 | 12, 892, 537 17, 159, 189 751 24, 067, 345 
September ____ | 184, 518 | 12,794,471 | 16, 597, 561 771 | 28, 150, 164 
23,553,327 | 
660, UBS | EE 
8, 930, 415 Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 
3, 200 eS a 
39, 70 ( 
Bei August 1935 to September 1936, inclu- 
F aaa Piteencoonc So st ee verte toto 5 $1, 359, 894, 372 |3, 029, 790,648 | $0. 449 | $234, 898, 862 
i, dle _ ——_ —— — one | — 
a’ pan él? mame + Pere gy oo? 
3,030,617 HM August to December 1935.......... an asl | 170,911,331 | 367, 589, 041 .465 | 46, 042, 303 
2, 0 . SO 
609, 809 1936 | 
654, 1M eg a | 2, 812, 391 128, 383, 000 314, 664, 210 . 408 19, 860, 772 
1, 405, 983 February 3............__- ----.| 2,950, 481 137, 182, 000 332, 966, 010 . 412 17, 896, 597 
558 7) We Mo due. .......... | 3, 095, 261 144, 471, 000 | 341, 539, 000 .423 | 17, 592, 687 
a ia ‘ _.| 2,875, 299 144, 988, 000 333, 305, 740 . 435 19, 586, 594 
| aa aaa ; 2, 579, 937 132, 820,000 | 297, 136, 460 .447 | 22, 060, 924 
vernment Se eR cae 2,395,423 126, 253,000 | 275, 661, 570 .458 | 22, 674, 265 
ee | 2,412,462 | 122,774,427 | 265, 669, 182 . 462 21, 177, 078 
ae August... SE beinaheasasnh<ses _.| 2,462,590 | 124,731,158 | 247, 539, 090 . 504 24, 454, 315 
king © UE seen.) --------- | 2! 560, 701 | 127, 380, 456 | 253, 720, 345 502 | 23, 553, 327 
1CLIY \ | 
1,235, 60 ‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
oiects, i geney doing force-account work. 


hese data are included in tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public Works 
Administration. The data for September include 175,869 employees working on non-Federal projects and 
Mt Ra nplovees working on low-cost housing projects. 
v ° 
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Emergency Conservation Work 


STATISTICS concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency 
conservation work in August and September 1936, are presente:| jy 
table 13. 


Table 13.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Wor, 
August and September 1936 ' 


[Subject to revision] 








| 
Number of 


| 
| Amount of pay ro! 
| 


= Ys 
r 


320, 821 


Enrolled personnel . P 270, 337 | 333, 222 
ye officers. - 7, 768 7, 734 

- 2, 114 2, 129 
4 40, 602 | 


September August 





ee eras ee eee $16, 370, 909 | 








8, 423, 584 | 10, 380, 374 
2, 000, 005 | 1, 617, 175 
362, 6: 50 | 345, 061 

4 5, 584, 670 | 5 5, 483, 355 





5 40, 469 











1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. 
entire month. 

? Included in executive service table. 

3 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

4 39,500 employees and pay roll of $5,486,409 also included in executive-service table. 

5 39,273 employees and pay roll of $5,380,398 also included in executive-service table 


Amounts of pay rolls are for 


Employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation workers 
are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
the Treasury Department, and the Department of the Interior. Tie 
monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows: 5.( 
percent are paid $45; 8.0 percent, $36; and the remaining 87.0 per- 
cent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are provided 
with board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 
conservation prograin from September 1935 to September 1936, in- 
clusive, are given in table 14. 


Table 14.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work, September 1935 to September 1936 ! 


[Subject to revision] 








Number 
of em- 
Pployees 


Monthly 
pay-roll dis- 
bursements 


Monthly 
pay-roll dis- 
bursements 





1935 19386 —Continued 
September................| 536,752 
554, 143 

November................| 546, 683 
509, 126 


356, 273 $17, 251, 772 
391, 002 18, 058, 235 
407, 621 18, 610, 248 
383, 279 17, 969, 25 
404, 422 18, 417, 98h 
31, €37, 085 383, 554 17, 845, 965 
2, 484,579 320, 821 16, 370, 909 


——— 


1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls are for 
entire month. 
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Construction Projects Financed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Sravistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in September are presented in table 15, by type of project. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, September 1936 '! 


[Subject to revision] 








| | | 





Value of 


| Number of 

Number | Monthly 

| of wage pay-roll 
earners disburse- 

. ments 


man-hours 
worked 
during 
month 


Average 
earnings 
per 
hour 


material 
orders 
placed 
during 


month 








$1,085,642 | 1, 510, 109 








All projects $1, 420, 444 
Bridges 73, 994 73, 303 27, 051 
Building construction ? 54, 695 113, 279 : 386, 945 
Reclamation ya 2, O81 3, 258 . 6 1, 792 
Water and sewerage 871,417 | 1,199, 462 982, 701 
Miscellaneous 819 | 83, 455 120, 807 | 21, 955 




















| Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
‘Includes 285 employees; pay roll disbursements of $13,214; 19,347 man-hours worked; and material! orders 
placed during the month amounting to $52,948 on projects financed by the R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 

A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation from September 1935 to September 1936, inclu- 
sive, is given in table 16. 


Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, September 1935 to September 1936 ! ? 


[Subject to revision] 
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$957, 846 
953, 383 
1, 002, 151 
870, 129 
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1, 063, 728 
1, 065, 7 
1, 085, 
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| Includes jects financed by the R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
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Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental Appropriat; 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-aceoyy; 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal (Goyer, 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on for, 
supplied by the Bureau of the name and address of the contractoy 
the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performe 
Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Goyerp. 
ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 
Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts dis. 
bursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, anq 
the value of the different types of materials for which orders wer, 
placed during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
for which contracts have been awarded since July 1, 1934. The 
Bureau does not have statistics covering projects financed from 
regular governmental appropriations, the contracts of which wer 
awarded previous to that date. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropria- 
tions during September are given in table 17, by type of project 


Table 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, September 1936! 


[Subject to revision] 





| 
| 





Number of wage 
earners 


| | 
| Monthiy | Number of | 


man-hours | Average 
worked | earnings 
during | per hour 
month | 


yay-roli 
isburse- | 


Type of project | 
ments | 
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| Maximum 
| number 
employed ? 


Weekly | 
average | 





149, 378 oo 093, 907 | 21, 371, 970 | $0. 659 


3 155, 880 


Building construction 15, 251 ‘ 1, 120, 207 
Electrification : 119 18, 180 
Rl Sa SSR ERT 154 8, 291 
Naval vessels 34, 573 34, 087 . 576, 27 

CL eee 


PS ne ey ee 








‘¢ 522, 248 «be 736 
21,015 . 865 
17, 000 . 488 

5, 331, 278 | . 858 

, 550, 842 8, 216, 361 . 554 





222, 664 277, 981 801 
, 310, O15 5, 417, 708 . 611 
153, 297 334, 252 | . 459 
31, 127 52, 246 . 596 
103, 008 181, 881 . 566 


Reclamation | 
River, harbor, and flood control-_ -- " 
Streets and roads__._._..__._.____| ? | 
Water and sewerage 


Miscellaneous 1, 879 





| 





1 Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 

2? Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governme 
agency doing force-account work. 

3 Includes weekly average for public roads. 

4 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

5’ Not available; average number included in total. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on constructiol 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations {rom 


September 1935 to September 1936 are shown, by months, in ta!le |’. 


{yugust ; 
September - 


Data are 


A RE 
structio 
septem 


Table 1! 


September 
October... 
November 
December- 


January... 
ae 
M arch . . 


September 


'Exclud. 
Works Pre 
Data al 





LOunt 
Vern. 
forms 
LC tor, 
rmed 
Vern. 
0 the 
3 dis. 
, and 
were 


ject 
The 
from 


wer 


ec] On 


)pria- 


egular 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


table 18.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, September 1935 to September 1936! 


{Subject to revision] 


— eae — 





| Monthly Number of Value of ma- 


| Number | 
of wage 


} @arners 


Month 


4 502 
59, O91 | 
63, 912 
56, 780 | 


46, 895 
43, 915 | 
47, 538 
60, 107 
79, 789 


102, 376 
126, 176 
146, 822 | 
155, 880 





Data are for month ending on the 15th 


State-Roads Projects 


pay-roll 
lisburse- 
ments 


$3, 199, 785 
4, 193, 129 


, 077, 395 | 
: 707, 963 | 


3, 990, 725 

, 619, 025 
3, 674, 896 
5, 205, 353 
), 242, 763 





| 


| 


| 
| 


8, 631, 104 | 
2, 424, 667 | 


3, 423, 023 


, 093, 907 


man-hours 
worked dur- 
ing month 


5, 066, 873 
6, 716, 798 
6, 559, 665 
5, 980, 118 


, 246, 418 


5, 545, 115 | 


5, 814, 569 
8, 375, 190 
10, 262, 637 


13, 692, 884 


18, 940, 026 
20, 277, 371 
21, 371, 970 





Average 
earnings 
per hour 


$0. 632 
. 624 
. 622 
. 620 


. 639 
. 653 
. 632 
. 622 
. 608 


. 630 
- 656 


. 662 


. 659 | 





terial orders 
placed dur- 
ing month 


$5, 801, 445 
7, 181, 155 
6, 690, 405 
6, 155, 840 


5, 584, 611 
6, 669, 016 
7, 185,019 
9, 861, 378 
12, 559, 367 


12, 347, 453 
22, 333, 498 
17, 584, 183 
18, 581, 381 


A recorD of employment and pay-roll disbursements in the con- 


struction and maintenance of State roads from September 1935 to 
september 1936, is presented in table 19. 


Table 19.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
September 1935 to September 1936 !2 


[Subject to revision] 





Month 


1936 


September _ - 
October 
November... _- 
December... - 


0 


Son enerapIRE 
September. .......__. 


Number of employees working on— | 


New roads 


40, 431 
40, 390 
32, 487 
27, 046 


14, 358 
10, 256 

8, 150 
11, 339 
16, 566 


20, 77% 
21, 744 
26, 810 
34, 459 


| 
} 
| 





| 


Mainte- 
nance 


156, 187 
147, 324 
139, 138 


121, 690 


105, 795 | 
119, 777 | 
133, 386 | 


143, 305 
164, 356 


165, 363 
164, 956 
158, 882 
151, 772 





Total 


196, 618 | 
187, 714 | 


171, 625 
148, 736 


120, 153 
130, 033 


141, 536 | 


154, 644 
180, 922 


186, 136 
186, 700 
185, 692 


186, 231 


Total pay 
roll 


$8, 435, 225 
8, 150, 299 
7, 156, 025 


6, 139, 581 


7, 481, 502 
7, 572, 614 
7, 689, 770 
8, 918, 024 
10, 560, 866 


11, 488, 253 
11, 839, 215 
11, 937, 585 
11, 806, 481 





' Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration’ funds and 


Works Progress Administration funds. 
‘Data are for the month ending on the 15th. 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS 





Summary of Building Construction in Principal Cities 
, October 1936! 


UILDING construction, measured by the value of permits issued 

increased 4.1 percent in October compared with September. | 
classes of construction registered a gain. The value of new residentia| 
building showed the largest percentage increase, a gain of 5.7 percen 
The value of new nonresidential construction showed an increase 0 
2.5 percent, and additions, alterations, and repairs increased 27 
percent. 

Compared with the corresponding month of 1935, building activity 
in October showed a pronounced improvement. Measured by the 
value of permits issued, residential building showed an increase of 
66.2 percent; new nonresidential, an increase of 10.7 percent; and 
additions, alterations, and repairs, an increase of 22.3 percent. The 
gain in the total value of all building construction over the correspond- 
ing month of last vear was 35.5 percent. 


Comparisons of September and October 1936 


A COMPARISON of building construction in 1,482 identical cities ) 
September and October 1936 is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—-Summary of Building Construction in 1,482 Identical Cities, September 
and October 1936 


Number of buildings Estimated cost 


lass of construction | Septem- Per- 


ber centage | 
1936 change 


October | September 
1936 1936 


October 
1936 


All construction _ __. : 63, 773 60, 918 +4.7 |$130, 883,893 ($125, 691, 551 
New residential_..__ _- ae ie 11, 453 
New nonresidential. ____ 13, 012 12,234 | +6.4) 37,055, 750 36, 140, 288 


Additions, alterations, and repairs_. 39, 308 37, 806 +4.0 |} 29,122, 581 28, 358, 149 


10,878 | +65.3 | 64, 705, 562 | 61, 193, 144 


A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and 0! 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,482 identical 


cities having a population of 2,500 and over is shown in table 2 for 


the months of September and October 1936. 





1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separat 
entitled “‘ Building Construction, October 1936’’, copies of which will be furnished upon request 
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e e 


table 2. -Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 


Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,482 Identical Cities, September and 
October 1936 


Estimated cost of housekeeping Number of families provided 

dwellings for in new dwellings 

ype of dwelling | 
’er- | . Per- 
October September Per October | Septem- 

26 . ‘entage ‘ an sntage 

193¢ Qe centag on 9: cen 
aie change 1936 | ber 1936 | Change 


$63, 822, 423 | $60, 732, 104 5. 5, 89 15, 211 | 44. | 


77,711 | 42,503,103 | +5.6 10, 149 | +3. { 
, 734 2, 277, 030 + 10.6 873 815 | +7 
, 426,978 | 15,951,971 +3. 0 4, 482 4, 247 | t 


Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, September and October 1936 


Tur estimated cost of building construction for which permits were 
sel issued in the 1,482 identical cities included in the survey for the 
y the nonths of September and October 1936, together with the number of 
mily-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by population 
soups, 1s given in table 3. 


ase of 


Table 3.-Estimated Cost of Building Construction and Number of Families 


spond. Provided for in New Dwellings in 1,482 Identical Cities, by Size of City, 
September and October 1936 


Total building construction Number of families provided for in 


7 
l-family | 2-family | Multi 


: family 
oa re ‘Oo 31) ta 
dwellings | dwellings | dwellings’ 


All types 
pulation group 
October | September Per- |_ 
1936 1936 centage) 

“i change | Octo- Sep- 
tem- 
1990 ber 1936 

—) 608)" 936 | °°") | 1936 | 
" | | | 
Total, all groups___- $130, 883, 893)$125, 691, 581 +-4. 1|15, 899/15, 211/10, 544/10, 149) 873) 815)4, 482)4, 247 


W,000 and over..._...| 44, 206,452} 48,628,551 —8.9! 5,058 5,820! 2,739) 2,493! 234/ 219|2, 08513, 117 
000 and under | | 
ate all 
0,000 and 


- 100,000_- 13, 330, 597; 12, 220, 469 +9. 1) 1, 548) 1,328) 1,062) 1, 059) 86; 342) 183 
25,000 } 


- 


33, 201, 398) 26, 396, 009 +25. 8) 4,051) 3, 006 2, 221) 2,167) 1941,584) 645 


ya 


12, 636,649! 10,976,722} -+15.1| 1,283! 1,225) 1,049! 1,135! 58) 65 176) 25 
10,000 | | 
ys 


‘0 and under 10,000_.| 8, 170, 847) 
+00 and under 5,000_..| 3, 971, 550) 


477,403; +9.3) 1,264] 1,209) 1,014) 957 60 82; 190) 170 
430,777; —26.9| 611) 610) 570; 543) 35) 48 6 19 


| | | } | | 
15,276,400 14,561,650, +4.9) 2,084] 2,004) 1,889] 1,795) 12} ool 88 
7, 
5, 








Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings, with stores. 
4 nd ‘iy ‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


‘a 7 Construction During First 10 Months, 1935 and 1936 
CUMULATIVE totals for the first 10 months of 1936 compared with 
‘te same months of the preceding year are shown in table 4. The data 


ite based on reports received from cities having a population of 10,000 
and over. 
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Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 10,000 Pop jas; The 
and Over, First 10 Months of 1935 and of 1936, by Class of Constru ‘io 


(etober 


Estimated cost of building con tics iron 
struction, first 10 months of : 
The con 


reports 1 


Class of construction - — 


and OVE. 
7 | | The u 
All construction. __- | $1, 116, 732,871 | $670, 607, 305 

; from loc 

New residential 508, 951, 623 232, 063, 474 ; 
New nonresidential 355, 667, 820 | 247, 331, 323 12 ¢ chusetts 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 252, 113, 428 191, 212, 508 Loy ¢ | 
‘ 4 where 1. 


mation 
estimate 


Comparison With a Year Ago 


TABLE 5 gives the number and estimated cost of the building per. build. 
mits issued in 754 identical cities having a population of 10,000 and HM? ©"! 
over in October 1935 and October 1936, by class of construction. real 8 

tracts a 
Table 5.—Summary of Building Construction in 754 Identical Cities, October Informs 
1935 and October 1936 from tl 

rv 


. ’ — aware 
Number of buildings Estimated ¢ av . 
; | at cerning 

Class of construction . vo 
October | October | ae October October ' ' constru 

936 _ . 936 935 , 
1936 | 1935 | change 1936 19 the val 


All constructian ; 58, 201 47,493 | +22. 5 |$118, 809,299 | $87, 686, 679 1936. t 
* . JOD, 


; - “ a : F = ; - . 1025 
New nonresidential 11, 621 | 9, 815 +18. 34, 169, $17 30, 865, 123 1935 th 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 36, 790 31, 706 +-16.0 | 27, 365, 549 22, 368, 84 


- 


awa rde 
. ). ae Area 9, 790 | 5, 972 | .9 | 57,273,933 | 34, 452, 71¢ 


amount 


The total number of family-dwelling units and the estimated cos! 
of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in the 754 identical cities reporting for October 1935 and 
October 1936 are given in table 6. 


THE 
during 
project 


Table 6.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families the We 
Provided for in 754 Identical Cities, October 1935 and October 1936 mental 


Estimated cost of housekeeping Number of families p: 
dwellings for in new dwell 


| 


| 

Percent- Oetober October 

age 1936 1935 
change | 


Type of dwelling cry CeEy ‘ 
rerce 


| 
October | October 
| 


1936 1935 


All types... _- . ‘ | $56, 515, 044 $34, 028, 326 


1-family 38, 369,104 | 23, 179, 092 5.5 | 8,957| 5,496 
2-family i___ ' 2,296,215 | 1,325, 589 : 799 436 
Multifamily ?_.._____- 15,849,725 | 9,523,645 4,308 | 2,631 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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The information on building permits issued for September and 
(etober is based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
cs from 1,482 identical cities having a population of 2,500 and over. 
The comparisons with the corresponding month of 1935 are based on 
reports received from 754 identical cities having a population of 10,000 
and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics direct 
om local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
yhere the State departments of labor collect and forward the infor- 
mation to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report are 
astimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to 
build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bu- 
reau’s tabulation. The data, however, do include the value of con- 
tracts awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. 
Information concerning public building is collected by the Bureau 
fom the various Federal and State agencies having the power to 
qward contracts for building construction. The information con- 
cerning public building is then added to the data concerning private 
construction received from local building officials. In October 1936 
the value of Federal and State buildings for which contracts were 


awarded in these 1,482 cities amounted to $6,583,000; in September 
1936, to $13,084,000. In the 754 cities which reported for October 
1935 the value of public buildings for which contracts were awarded 
ynounted to $7,867,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 


Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during September and October 1936 on various types of construction 
projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, from 
the Works Progress Administration fund, and from regular govern- 
mental appropriations, is shown in table 7. 
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Table 4.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work St ted 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, a beret and October 19 


33) 


Value of contracts 
force-account work 
Federal agency 


October 1936 


_\ See teeee ‘ a 2 $92, 345, 561 
ae Works Administration 
Federal. Stacia ‘ ba : : 2, 423, 448 
Non- Federal: 

f * =e aoe ie 4, 977, 021 
Be. ds As 200E....... ; : 2 25, 828, 639 
The W ~~ Program 5__ : : 15, 061, 576 
Regular governmental ap propri: ations.______. 44, 054, 877 


! Preliminary, sub ject *t to revision. 
2 Includes $1,569,727 low-cost housing (housing division, P. W. 
> Revised; includes $4,335,045 low-cost housing (housing division, P. We 
4 Rev ised. 
5 Includes data for that part of The Works Program administered by Federal agencies 


The value of public-building and highway-construction aw. 


financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as es 
the v various State governments, for October 1935 and September a: 
October 1936, is shown in table 8. 


Table 8. Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Fi: 
Wholly by State Funds 


Value of contracts 
Type of project .—_ —-— 
October 1936 | September 1936 Oct 


Public buildings... , $640, 042 $2, 119, 488 
Highway construction_ : 11, 227, 816 | 7, 616, 727 
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Food Prices 






Changes Between September 15 and October 13, 1936 






HE retail cost of food declined 1.8 percent between September 
15 and October 13, largely as a result of lower costs for meats, 
jairy products, and fresh vegetables. 

The composite index for October 13 was 82.8 percent of the 1923-25 
erage. This represents an advance of 3.7 percent above the level 
or October 8 of last year when the index was 79.9. An increase in 
he costs of dairy products and fruits and vegetables accounts for this 
ndvance. Although food costs have risen 24.9 percent above the level 
f October 15, 1932, the current index is still 23.0 percent below the 
evel of October 15, 1929, when the index stood at 107.6. 

The cost of cereals and bakery products advanced 0.1 percent be- 
ween September 15 and October 13. Ten of the thirteen items in the 
roup advanced in price, two decreased, and one remained unchanged; 
he price of flour, which rose 0.4 percent, was higher in 23 of the 51 
ities and lower in 9. The average price of white bread showed no 
hange, since increases in nine cities were offset by decreases in seven 
ther cities. Price changes in the group ranged from a decline of 0.5 
ercent for corn flakes to an advance of 3.5 percent for hominy grits. 

The cost of meats declined 2.8 percent. This decrease resulted 
rom lower prices for 18 of the 21 items in the group and lower costs 
n49 of the 51 cities. The largest decreases were for pork, 5.6 percent. 
lamb, 6.6 percent; and roasting chickens, 5.4 percent. 

Dairy products showed a decrease of 2.0 percent. The price of 
butter dropped 5.0 percent and was lower in 50 of the 51 cities. The 
average price of fresh milk declined 0.6 percent, due in large part to a 
decrease of 0.8 cents per quart in New York City. Lower prices were 
reported for 6 other cities and increases for 13 cities. In Butte the 
advance was 2 cents per quart. Evaporated milk made the only 
advance in the group, 0.1 percent, rising to the highest level since May 
1932. 

Egg prices, with an increase of 6.6 percent, continued the seasonal 
advance which began last April. Louisville is the only city which 
teported lower prices for this item. 

The fruit and vegetable index declined 5.6 percent as a result of 
lower costs for the fresh products in the group. The only advances 
imong the 13 fresh items were made by apples, 2.0 percent; oranges, 
1.0 percent; and carrots, 2.5 percent. Oranges, which usually reach 
1579 
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a seasonal peak at this time of the year, rose to their highes: Jey, 
since October 1934. The price of potatoes fell 9.8 percent. Althous 
the decline since June amounted to 40.8 percent, potato prices {y 
October 13 were above the level for any corresponding date sinc 1939 
Cabbage prices dropped 26.5 percent. Like potatoes, however, thes 
prices were higher than for any October of the preceding 5 yeax 
Onions declined 10.8 percent to the lowest level for any price-reportiyy 
period since April 1933. 

The index for canned fruits and vegetables remained unchanged 
although the price tendency was upward for all items except canno( 
tomatoes and tomato soup. Dried products showed an advance of 
2.2 percent with price increases for every item in the group. Navy 
beans, the most important of these items, continued the upward 
movement which has raised its price 42.1 percent in a period of 4 
months. 

The index for beverages and chocolate rose 0.1 percent as a result 
of price advances for coffee and tea. The downward trend of coco, 
and chocolate prices for more than a year was continued with 
decline of 1.1 percent for cocoa and 0.5 percent for chocolate. 

The cost of fats and oils rose 0.5 percent. A decrease of 0.3 per- 
cent in the price of lard partially offset the effect of higher prices {or 
all other items in the group. The largest increase, 1.7 percent, \ 
reported for oleomargarine. 

The sugar and sweets index declined 0.4 percent, due to a decrease 
of 0.8 percent in the price of sugar. 

Table 1 presents indexes of retail food costs by major commodity 
groups as of October 13 and September 15, 1936, together with the 
corresponding indexes for October of 1935, 1932, and 1929. 











































Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! 
Commodity Groups 


October and September 1936 and October 1935, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 

















1936 1935 | 1932 
Commodity group 








Salen cide ell nae asedinty wertimntil 








53.4 

ee eee 50.7 

Se ae oe ee a ae 79.9 

AB ME, Bh actin athg hor GB MB. : : 60.0 
Beverages and chocolate................_. 67.8 67. 68. 0 
Py Se Elan deeubnercesast eben cue 76.3 75.9 86. 3 
a a ee 66. 9 




















1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, we ghted 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
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Forty-three of the eighty-four foods included in the index advanced 
, price between September 15 and October 13. Lower prices were 
eported for 40 items and the price of one commodity, white bread, 
Hid not change. Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 large 


ties combined are shown in table 2 for October and September 1936, 
bnd for October 1935. 

The chart on page 1583 shows the relative changes in the retail costs 
fall foods and of each of the major food groups from January 1929 
» September 1936, inclusive. 


porting 


langed 
canned 
ince of Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 

Navy 


October and September 1936 and October 1935 
ipward 


[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 


d of 4 , _ = — - -— —— -_ _~ 





1936 


| 


Oct. 13 | Sept.15 | Oct. 22 





ereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
*Flour, wheat- --.- 7 pound 
*Macaroni.- .-_------- do 
*Wheat cereal_- .----.--28-0z. package--| 
*Corn flakes. ........-- ..8-0z. package-_| 
*Corn meal ; ...pound.. 
Hominy grits - - .....24-0z. package. 
le ; wee 2 pound 
*Rolled oats-__- 5" dee co ciiiiiaeal do 
Bakery products: 
eT Ase *Bread, white- ~ pebecunseessesisusl 
Bread, whole wheat - -- ae) © —_—— 
MS ae 
Cake.._. ~~ SSA ae 
nodity EDs ann d peocccncesehtnpsccaniud 


th the 


un 
Iw hw Ww © 


SW b> 


WCOOCHRe ARK Ke Wen 


5: 
w 


*Sirloin steak _ ._.-_.-- a =." , 39. 
*Round steak ae 34. 35 36. 
*Rib roast Ge. « 29. ; 29. 31. 
*Chuck roast do... 22. 5 | 22.3 | 24. 
8 TET TE SES HS do__. ° 6 | 17. 
| Ser ; Maids 25. { 25. 8 | 24. 
Veal: Cutlets ‘ais — SS 6 .2 | 41. 
Pork: 





Om. Corto 


pe. ceNe abe dealt 35. 5 | 38. 
ES ae .6 | 32.9 | 32 
*Bacon, sliced...........-- ct ng Gn cca 
RE SES 0.455 35. , 
*Ham, sliced . Oi 0. ‘ 51. 
ERR «aE 31. 33. 33. 
EE Ea do--- 23. § 

Lamb: 


(or 62 tO AI 


—AIwWoana oc + DS wr 


to 





.do_. 13. 3. 13. 

alos ; — 22.0 | 3. 5 | 21. 

5 A 28. 28. 

ES ee 5. 38. 0 | 34. 

Poultry: *Roasting chickens.................do____| 31. 32.8 | 30, 

Fish, canned: 

Salmon, pink ___- hl 13.1 3. 13. ; 

“Salmon, red ; do... 25. 1 
Dairy products: 


onwr OO 


= 09 


«=. 


40. 2 ' 34. 
-do-.-- 29. 6 » 26. 
re Me, i 15.8 14. 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) 12. 2 : 
*Milk, fresh (delivered) - - - , d 12.4 11. ! 
,,. Milk, evaporated 7.9 ! 6. 
_ 0” “ee 43. 6 ‘ 44. 


' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
Average rices of milk delivered by dairy and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the relative 
oportion distributed by each method. 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combin. 


October and September 1936 and October 1935—Continued 


1936 19 





Article 





Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 
Apples 
*Bananas 
Lemons 
*Oranges 
Beans, green-. 
*Cabbage_- 
Carrots --- 
Celery 
Lettuce - - 
*Onions- - 
* Potatoes. 
Spinach. 
Sweetpotatoes- - 
Canned: 
Peaches. .....- 
Pears_.- 
Pineapples - - --- 
Asparagus - - -- 
Beans, green 
*Beans with pork-- 
*Corn 
*Peas___- 
*Tomatoes.---.--- 
Tomato soup- .- - 
Dried: 
Peaches 
iy _ —- 
——ars 
Black-eyed peas_---- 
Lima beans-----.-..-- 
*Navy beans-- 
Beverages and chocolate: 


a | 
OS eee 
Chocolate_.--- 
Fats and oils: 
a 
Lard compound _--.-_-- = 
*Vegetable shortening - - -- 
Salad oil Te? 
Mayonnaise 
*Oleomargarine - -- 
Peanut butter. - 
Sugar and sweets: 


Corn sirup - --- 
Molasses - - -- ; 
Strawberry preserves - -- 


pound 
do 
..dozen 
do 
pound 
do 
bunch 
.. Stalk 
head 
pound 
do 
do 
do 


.-no. 24 can 
: do 
_.do 

no. 2 can 
do 

16-0z. can 

..--n0. 2 can 


= ae do 


do 


..1644-0z. can 


pound 
do 


.15-0z. package-- 


pound 
do 
do 


pound 
pecoces do 

..8-0Z. can 

8-0z. package 


pound 
_.do 
—. 

pint 

46 pint 

pound 
..do- 


do 


Oct. 13 


Cents 
5. 6 
6.2 
30. 
37.8 


mm ~J ons 


oho 


—_ 


24-0z. can..| 


18-0z. can- 
-pound.. 





noon 





SO to 


Sept. 15 


or 


roto RO 


mnrorn— 
= 


Ibs 




















Con, 


/} 





Index 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


Lower food costs were reported by 47 of the 51 reportin: 


‘I thes 
The decreases were greatest in Springfield, Ill., 4.7 percent; St. Loyjs 
4.0 percent; and Kansas City, 3.8 percent. In each of these cities tha 


decline was, to a very large extent, due to the sharp break in fres} f 
and vegetable prices, particularly potatoes. An increase of ().6) per 
cent in food costs was reported by both Providence and Houston. |) 
Providence there was a substantial price advance for both milk ang 
eggs. Higher prices for meats, in addition to milk and eggs, accounted 
for the rise in the Houston index. 

Index numbers of the retail costs of food, by cities and regions, ar 
given in table 3 for October and September 1936 and for October o 


earlier years. 
Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities! 


October and September 1936 and October 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100} 















































| 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 1932 
4 =: ee —- | | 
Region and city | | | | | : 
| Oct Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct Oct. | Or 
13 15 | ee s | , Fie tS 
- | | oP oe 
} 
Average: 51 cities com- | 
De cokemebenuausseccce 82.8 | $4.3 80 5 | 79.9 75 9 | 71.5 66.3 107.6 
ae 80.1 81.4 719.6 | 79 .2 76.2 | 71.9 67.1 107.4 
i aR N TOE 77.7 79. 2 77.9 77.6 74.3 | 70.3 66 4.7 
EE 84.9 87.2 85.2 $4.9 79. 2 75.7 71 
Fall River_....... een ite ine 7 80.3 76.5| 71.6 64 
Manchester--..--.------| 822| 983.2| 8.8] 80.1| 767| 72.4| 65 
New Haven.-_-....._-. 85.2] 86.6 83.3 | 83.2 80. 6 75.7 70. 4 
Portland, Maine. __.___ 8u. 6 | 81.9 78.7 | 78. 7 75. 8 71.5 | 66 4 
Providence___________- $1.3 | 80.9 78.8 78.1 76.1 71.5 | 65. 4 
Middle Atiantic__.__.______ 83.0 84.3 81.6 80.5 76 .6 23.1 68.9 108.0 
See 81.4 81.7 79. 4 78.5 74.7 | 71.0 | 65. 9 s 
rr ae, S 84.5 85.7 84.0 82.9 78.3 74.7 73.4 
"(See ee oe 82.9 85.0 82.6 81. 5 77.2 75.1 71.7 
Philadelphia.......... 85. 4 85.5| 82.31 80.7 78.3 | 728| 68 " 
PEEL. « cn ccadesconse 80.5 81.9 79.1 78. 7 73.3 69.1 64. 2 s 
CC ee 83.3 84.6 79.1 79. 2 75. 2 | 71.3 63. 5 
a ee ; 79.7 | 80. 4 78. 1 77.0 72.8 | 70.9 64.8 § 
| | | 
East North 1 83.8 86.0 80.2 80.0 74.7 70.4 64.2 108.6 
) 83.9 86. 2 | 80. 3 80. | 74.5 | 69. 8 69. 0 
ees 87.0 89.9 84, 2 83.4 76.6 73.4 63. | 
Cleveland____......-. 84.1 85.3 | 78.7 79.0 | 74. 2 70. 7 62. 1 
Columbus, Ohio......__. 85.7 87.9 81.5 82.2! 77.6 72.8 62.9 ‘ 
| RARE at 82.4 84.9 79.9 | 79. 2 | 73.0 69. 6 | 58 
a aaenaligndes 84. 1 | 86. 5 | 78. 4 | 78. 2 73. 5 | 70.1 | 63. 4 
Milwaukee_- 86.4) 88.5 82.5| 81.7 79.4) 71.8] 67.7 
Peoria__- Sseusze 83. 5 86. 5 80.1} 80.9 76.0 70.1 | 63.8 08 
Springfield, M___--_- o 82.7 86.8 73. 4 78.2 73.5 68.5 61 
West North Central__.____ 6.6} 89.9| 82.4! 81.9; 78.5] 71.5| 64.9 108.2 
Kansas City._.........-- 86. 5 89.9 81.4] 80.9 78.5 71.1 67. 2 108. 4 
i 89. 4 92.3 &3. 7 82.7 80. 4 73. 4 65. 7 109 
DL cchoogunctiictrees 82.8 | 85.7 80. 6 80.9 75.1 68. 4 62. 5 104.4 
4 Rea Qe 87.6 | 91.3 83.5 83.0 79.1 72.5 64. £ 109 
a SES re 85. 4 | 87.8 81.2 80. 2 78.6 70.8 63. 4 














! Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weir!ted | 


represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use 
tion weights. 


fable be 


| jor 
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Atla ita... 
Baltimor 
Charlest« 
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Memph 
Mobile- 
west Sout 
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Housto 
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New O} 
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Denvel 
Salt Le 
Pacific _--. 
Los Al 
Portla 
San Fi 
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Table 3.—-Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and 
Cities—Continued 








~ Cities — ro . oi ne ; aan 
. 1936 1935 1934 | 1933 1932 1920 
LOU] s me! so _ _ a 
"Pe Region and city in : -— ra 
ACS the Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
= ; 13 15 2° . 9 10 15 15 
“Al fruig 
1G | —__—— - — — “ 
per south Atlantic.............; 82.7 84.2) 81.5 80.9/ 7.8; 5; 65.2 107.2 
yy f Atlanta...... ban | 80. 5 82.0 | 78. 7 78. 4 74.6 | 68.4 | 61.1 107.9 
‘<i t Baltimore. ._...-.-- aoa $5.7 87.4 | 84.9 | 83.8 | 77.8 | 74.2 | 67.0 | 107. 2 
Uk ay | Charleston, 8. C_......-- 84.3 84.7 82.1] 81.6 74. 6 70.7 65.5 | 106.0 
— Jacksonville..-...-------| 80.1] 81.6] 78.5 78.4] 73.2 67.0 62.4 | 102.8 
ounted Norfolk...-.- ee oe le 80.7 79.7 76.3 71.9 67.6 112.1 
Richmond........- | 79.6] 81.5 | 77.4 77.6 73.1| 69.3| 62.7] 104.6 
ee 83.9 | 84.8 | 82.0 81.7 75.7 71.1 64. 6 | 109. 3 
Washington, D. C___-- 84.4 86.4 85, 2 84.5 77.5 74.6 68.4 | 108.6 
| 
MNS, § ° 
des fast South Central_____- =| 80.4 81.6 77.4 77.5 74.1 66 .2 61.0 | 106.1 
Ober 0 Birmingham -..........-.-]} 77.0 77.8 | 73. | 74.1 | 70. 4 64.3 59. 2 | 103. 2 
RNID S 2 ncedenseeecest SS. 1 89.8 | $7.5 86.6 | 83.3 67.4 | 63.3 112.3 
J eae $1.7 83.8 | 77.6 76.2 75.8 70. 7 63. 6 106. 1 
BE aeccncessuccnss-:| TE 79.3 | 76.3 76.2 73.3 66.7 62. 4 104. 3 
| Citice im West South Central.......| 83.0!) 83.4 79.0 79.0 76.1 68.8 63.2 104.9 
les" i | 81.5 } 82. 6 738.9 78.38 75.0 67.9 63.0 106. 0 
a 82.7 82. 2 | 77.3 77.5 75.4 66.8 60.3 102.9 
1929 Little Rock.....--.- 82.0 82. 6 76.8 77.0 74.2 | 66. 6 61.9 109. 0 
New Orleans. ----- 8&5. 7 86. 1 83. 0 82.8 79. 0 73.5 67.9 105. 3 
| 
a 86.4 87.4 | 82.2 82.4 78.3 | 69.7 65.1 104.7 
eee =. 82.0 81.7 76.3 76.5 73. 6 64.3 62.6 | 107.1 
Se 95.0 90.8 85. 2 85. 4 80. 8 72.2 67.0 104. 2 
Salt Lake City 81.1 83.0 | « 79.2 | 79. 4 75.3 67. 1 62.4 | 104.7 
“PR aiieetincss....-..1 608 80.7 77.1) 758 74.1 70.4 65.8 105.5 
Los Angeles ; 77.0 77.8 73. 6 71.6 70.9 | 68. 6 61.4 104. 0 
Portland, Oreg-. . Si. 1 | 82.0 76.9 76. 4 75.0 67:6 66, 2 106. 3 
San Francisco - -. bhai 84.3 84.0 | 81.4 80. 5 77.4 73.4 71.2 | 107.3 
. Seattle.....- ~— _— 81.4 82.3 | 77.2 76.5 74.9 69.9 65. 1 105. 1 
107.8 biliian Ee GE. SUCH, STM cee) PL Dee a 
tia The Bureau added 13 cities to its list, for food-price collection 


during the summer of 1935. These cities were selected from areas 
not adequately represented in the food-cost indexes. Average prices 

. Mg for each of these cities for which data were available have been 
“2 released since June 1935. 

Consumption weights have been provided for these cities, making 
it possible to measure changes in food costs from one period to 
os. another. Since no prices are available for the base period, 1923-25, 
us they cannot be included in the indexes. 

108.4 Percentage changes in food costs between September 15 and October 
| 13, 1936, are shown in table 4 for nine of these cities. 
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Table 4.—-Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Citic, 


[Oct. 13, 1936, compared with Sept. 15, 1936] 





































| | 
( ereals | Fruits Bever- 
41) |, and | Dairy | _ | end ages Fat 
Region and city ead bakery | Meats | prod- | Eggs vere- and | ar 
P | prod- ucts tables | choco- | oj 
ucts | . | late 





West North Central: 





Cedar Rapids. -- - - paste oee.® +. 3 +(0.4 —1.7 | +12.1 | —12.4} +0.1 —(.4 125 averas 
Sioux Falls. -...........| —1.8 —. 1] +.6 1.7) +160} —91] +.1] 4 
ina: cohctitods —2.2} +20) —1.4 —5| —1.5| -—95] +.3] +42 n. 15 
South Atlantic: b. 15 
Winston-Salem_.____-_- —1.6 +1.3 0 —1.5 4+2.7|) —6.0 +-1.0 far. 15 
East South Central: ,pr. 16 
ee +1.2 +1.5 —2.2 +. 2 —2.0 +5.8 2.9 fay | 
Knoxville___- —3.6 —.3 1.6 2 —1.2 —8.6 tr. 7 june 15 
West South Centra!: 
Oklahoma City--- , —.2 -.3 +. 6 —.8 +8.7 —3.6 —.6 ily 15 
Mountain: sug. 18 
Tucson -. ‘ —.9 1.0 2.4 11) +44 8 1.6 sept. 15 
Pacific: = oh 
Spokane. __- Siena —.9 +.1) ~1.6 -4.1 | +12.0 —.9 2 Nov. 15 
* aver 
Retail Food Costs in 1925 and 1926 a 
eb. 15 
REVISED index numbers of retail food costs and revised averag — 
prices for 51 cities combined have been published currently since ¥ \% {2 
October 1935. Revised data for the years 1929-35, inclusive, were J jy 15. 
published in Retail Prices, Revised Indexes of Retail Food Costs, ng. 
Serial No. R. 384, together with a brief statement of the changes in 9 2: 
statistical procedure involved in the revision. The intention then i” 
was to carry the revision back through 1923 as time permitted ye 
Indexes and prices for 1923 were published in the August pamphlet — 
(Serial No. R. 449). The September pamphlet (Serial No. R. 460), Table 
carried data for 1924 and this issue presents the revised statistics for 
1925 and 1926. ‘The revision for 1927 and 1928 will be published as 7 
soon as completed. 
Index numbers of retail food costs for 1925 and 1926 are shown in 
table 5 for the 51 cities combined, by commodity groups. Table ( 
gives the indexes for individual cities and for combinations of cities }) 
regional areas. Avera 
Table 7 presents revised average prices for the 51 cities combined New] 


for each of the 42 foods included in the index in 1925 and 1926. 





Verage 

since 
» were 
( ‘osts 
feS In 
| then 
utted, 
phiet 
$A), 
cs for 


ed as 


Wn ID 
ble t) 


es by 


bined 


Table 5. 


All 


foods 


| 
_..|105 0 


July 15 - 
Aug. 15..-.--<<- 
-_.--.|108, 


111, 


%* average - - -- 


111. 
109. 


Jan. a 
Feb. a 
Mar. 15 
ADS. 1b. sescecus 
May 15 


| 101. 
99. 
100. 
99. 
100. 
104. 


.| LOB. 
107. 
106. 2 


112, 


109. 
111. 
110, 8 


wen oto 


0 
i) 
9 
0 
6 
1 


108. 


5 


8] 
0 
& 


4 


June 15... _..-|108. 


July 15...- ..-}105. 
vt egress 
rept. 15... aece 106. : 
{3 =————eee) | F 
Nov. 15... ..| LOS, 
Dee. 15. . 108. 1 





| Aggregate costs cf 42 foods in each 


g 
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Commodity Groups, 1925 and 1926 
{1923- a5= 100} 


the use of population weights. 


j 

















| 105. 





Cereals 
and |Dairy 

bakery | Meats! prod-| Eggs 
prod- ucts 

ucts 
105.9 | 106.1 |100.7 |106.4 
104. 0 98.4 | 98.8 |142.6 
106. 8 98.0 | 98.0 |109.4 
106.9 | 103.3 |101.1 | 81.3 
105.8 | 105.0 | 99.4 | 78.5 
105.7 | 105.3 | 98.1 | 80.8 
105.9 | 105.2 | 97.8 | 86.6 
105.9 | 109.5 | 98.4 | 94.7 
105.6 | 110.0 |100.4 | 99.4 
105.9 | 110.6 }102.1 |105.1 
105.6 | 110.5 |104.6 |123.9 
105.6 | 108.7 {104.9 |141.2 
105.9 | 108.3 104. 4 {133.2 
105.5 | 112.2 100. y 99.7 | 
106.2 | 109.8 {101.9 |108. 4 | 
106.5 | 109.4 |101. 3 | 90.0 
106.1 | 109.7 |100. 5 | #0. 1 
106.0 | 111.0 | 98.1 | 79.4 
105.9 | 113.2 | 97.5 | 80.4 
105.7 | 115.6 | 97.3 | 84.0 
105.7 | 115.1 | 97.5 | 86.2 
105.4 | 113.7 | 98.2 | 92.2 
105.0 | 114.9 | 99.6 ly 105. . 
104.8 | 113.8 {101.1 |119.7 
104.7 |. 111.2 |102.7 |136. 9 | 
104.4 | 109.5 3 


133. 3 
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Revised Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! by 























Fruits and vegetables Bever- 

ees ages | Fats | Sugar 

| | and | and/| and 
Total | Fresh |Canned| Dried — oils | sweets 
108.1 | 109.6 | 103.0 | 96.5 | 113.7 [109.2] 81.4 
88.5 | 86.5| 103.1 | 96.7} 113.2 |107.9| 91.5 
90.0 | 89.3] 103.8 7.3 | 114.7 {107.3 | 87.4 
91.5 | 89.9] 104.3 7.5 | 115.3 |108.4{ 86.3 
91.9| 90.3] 104.5] 97.4 115.0 |108.5| 84.5 
99.9|} 99.8) 104.3 | 96.8 | 113.1 [106.8] 81.2 
113.2 | 115.5 | 104.6 | 96.8 | 112.6 |107.6| 80.5 
126.4 | 131.0} 1045 | 96.8 | 112.7 |109.1 79.3 
121.7 | 125.4] 104.3 | 96.7 | 113.0 |110.8 78.4 
107.3 | 108.7} 103.3 | 96.5 | 113.4 |111.7 78.9 
108.7 | 110.5 | 101.1 | 95.5} 113.4 1112.3] 76.5 
129.2 | 134.8] 99.7] 94.8 | 113.8 {110.8 74.7 
125.1 | 130.1 98.7 | 94.7 | 114.0 109.1 75.9 
122.9 | 128.0] 95.8| 92. 5 | 113.8 1106.2} 78.3 
135.7 | 142.7| $97.9} 95.0| 114.1 108.6] 75.8 
134.91 141.8| 97.2] 94.3] 114.1 1108.01 76.4 
134.8 | 141.8] 96.6] 93.5] 114.1 1107.0} 75.5 
150.9 | 161.0] 95.9] 92.7 | 113.9 }105.1 75.1 
143.2 | 152.0] 95.0] 92.0] 113.6 |104.5 76.3 
128.5 | 134.7 94.8 | 92.2 | 113.7 1107.0} 78.3 
111.0 | 114.1 94.5 | 92.3 | 113.7 |108.1 78.5 
103.0 | 104.7 94.5 | 92.1 | 113.5 1107.5] 79.1 
106.1 | 108.3 | 94.8] 92.0! 113.8 |106.8 79.3 
106.9 | 109.3 | 95.7 | 91.7 | 113.9 {106.0} 80.8 
109.5 | 112.3 95.7 | 91.2 | 113.6 1103.9] 81.0 
108.3 | 111.0 | 95.6 | 90.6 | 113.4 |102.0 82.8 

| 


city weighted to represent total purchases have been combined with 


Table 6.—Revised Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions 
and Cities,! 1925 and 1926 


[1923-25 = 100} 


Region and city 


New England__ 
|) 
Bridgeport. : 
Fall River... 
Manchester ___- 
New Haven. 
Portland, Maine 


Providence... _--- 


Middle Atlantic 
Buffalo.___. 
Newark.__._- 
New York 


Philadelphia......- .- 


Pittsburgh 
Rochester _. 
Scranton 


---|108. 4} 101. 0) 99 





| Av- | 
erage 
for |] 
vear | 
1925 


“103. a 100.8, 99.2 
2/101. 4) 99.3 
98. 9 


104. 
103. 
_|100. 
1102.5 
.|103. 5) 100. 3 
103. 9) 99.4 
1103.0) 99. 5 


104.5 100 .¢ 
_| 105. 3) 101. 7 
102. 6)101. 1) 


6} 99. 5 
sl 87 6 
97.2 


= 





Average: 51 cities combined. 105.0 101.2 99.7 10 


= 
a 


S553 PSSs: 
ao-~1e8 onma-~1 


+ 
© 
S 
ay 
Goon 
eS 
os 
= 


104. 91100. 4/100. 611 


15 | 15 


97.1 
97. 
96. 
96. 
97. 
97. 
96. 


MONDO Wwe BW moe 


Bo 
@ 


 Eelecaie 








| 


—S | — = as >|—>— —= 


97.1 





SS3S2E3 


—“y Feb. Mar. | Apr. May) June July Aug. 
15 | 


15 | 15 


97. 5) 
97.7 
97. 
97. 
96. 
97. 
97. ¢ 


100 .4 
99. 0 
99. 1 
99. 6 


99. 2) 
100. 7 
99. 4 
98.8 
100. 6 
100. 6 
99.3 


103.1 
103. 5 
100. 4 
100. 6 
102. 5/106. 6 
102. 01165. 4 
97. 7/103. 8 


- 


8 
0 
§ 
6 
2 


Hee oune= 











15 15 


100.0 99 of 100.9 104 -2 108 .0 107.9 
97.3 99 .6 106.7, (108.1 


| 107. 3| 109. 0 


|106. 3) 107. 7} 


105. 
105. 


1/106. 0) 

9/108. 1) 

105. 5) 106. 6) 

105. 2/109. 7 

106. 8| 107. 0 
| 


106 .5 107.2 
109. 2}110. 2 
103. 2}104. 4 
103. 3) 105. 3) 
110. 1|109. 0 
108. 3}107. 1 








99. 8| 104. 8) 


111. 6111.8 
107. 7|109. 3 








Sept. | Oct. Nov.| Dec. 
15 15 | 15 | 15 
Song cals 


106.2 108 .0 112. ut. A 


105.8) 109.2 113.4 
106. rh 110. 2}113. g| 
106. 3|107. 9/112. 3 
105. 3/107. 7/112. 8|112. 6 
10%. 8|106. 0/112. 2/110. 
105. 9108. 1|113. 7/112. 0 
106. 2| 108. 4/113. 6|110. 6 
105. 3/107. yall. ¢ 6/109. 5 
105.4 107.9 112.5 111.2 
106. 7)109. 4/114. 0112. 8 

104. 0/106. 2} 109. 2)108. 6 
104. 8/107. 5/111. 4109.7 
106. 8 108.3 115. 1/113. 2 
104. 6|107.3 0 
106. 0/108. 0/114. 1/114. 5 
106. 6|107. O|111. 5}112. 5 





111.4 
111.5 
111.0 








— 


> 














' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases, have been combined for 
regions and for the United States with the use of population weights. 
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Region and city 
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{1923-2 


| Av- 
CFage) yan. | Feb.| Mar. 
for }"i5'| 15 | 15 
| year); ~~ . , 


| 1925 | 











5= 100) 





Table 6.—Revised Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by R, 
and Cities, 1925 and 1926—Continued 


Apr.| May June, July! Aug. | 


15 15 








15 | 15 | 15 








98.8 100.8 100.1 101.3 106.5 111.2 109.4) 


—DECEMBER 1936 


810ns 


Sept. | Oct 
15 15 









East North Central. __....__. 105.3 100.4 106.3 107 3 112.1 110.9 
es eae .-| 105. 6/101. 4) 99. 7/101. 1/100. 4/100. 8/105. 8) 109. 6/109. 5} 106. 6) 107 
aa .|107. 0) 99.3} 99. 1/101. 3/102. 0/103. 2/108. 5/112. 8/110. 3) 109. 2/108. 8 | . 
Cleveland__.............-_.|105. 1} 99.8} 97. 9)100. 3) 98. 7/161. 6| 107. 6/111. 5|109. 8} 105. 8/107. 0 | 
Columbus, Ohio_._...._-_- 105. 6/100. 5} 98.7) 99. 3/100. 2/100. 9/105. oliiL, 0/109. 0} 107. 1/107. 9.1) 
aca leak Sea -|105. 8) 99.2) 98. 0/100. 7) 100. 3/101. 9| 107. 7/113. 3/111. 3} 106. 0)107. 4 1 | 
a. Seas iidig oe 1105. 0/100. 0| 97.3) 98.1] 97.6 99. 0) 105. G6}111. 3/110. 1] 106. 7)106. 9/1 
Milwaukee_-_ --[105.0 5) 100. 4| 98. 6}101. 1) 99. 6) 100. 7| 103. 6/110. 6) 104. 9} 102. 9} 104. 0/108 
Peoria____-_- |107 “01103. 3/101. 6) 104. 6/102. 8} 103. 3) 105. 1/111. 5}108. 3} 107. 2)108. 7/114. 4 
Springfield, eo | 106. ©1108. G)200. 8 102. 7} 101. 3|101. 1/104. 4 110. 0) 107. 5| 105. 8) 106. 7) 114. 3/114 

j | | | 

West North Central___._____. 106 4/102 2/1004 102 .2 2) 101.5|102 -3/105.7| 109 .6 108.0, 107.9 109.0 iu. 3 113.2 2 
 ' jo eae 1106. 81104. 5/101. 9/103. 2 101. 7\102. 7} 106. 1/108. 8/107. 6| 107. 4) 108. 8) 
Minneapolis. - one 1104. 7} 99. i 98. 8/100. 4) 100. 1| 100. 6| 102. 6}107. 9) 105. 2) 106. 1/107. 4 | 
el ld 106. 4/103. 2/100. 1/102. 0| 101. 7}102. 7|106. 4/109. 8/108. 6! 107. 0/108. 6 | 
St. Louis._......- 107. 3/102. 2|100. 7/102. 8102. 4/103. 2/107. 3/111. 6/110. 0) 110.1 “> 3 11 
> aay (104. 6) 100. 0) 98. 2 ey 99. one 5}102. 4/107. 3 105. 5} 106. 0/107. 6/113.41 

| 

South Atlantic_..........____ 105.8 Lieb al oe 9.1) 99.1 100.2 101.6 104.9 109, 4 110.0 108.0 109.0 114.3 U3. 5 
| il SE a: 1108.0! 98.7| 98.0} 99. 8! 101. 7/102, 1) 107. 7/114, 7/113. + 112. 8)111. 7) 117.01 
sa ae 1105. 1/101. 2! 99.5) 99. 1/100. 0) 103. 7 105. 3 108. 8) 107.9} 105, 5) 106. 9 112 2 
Charleston, S. C____...____/105. 8|101. 1|100. 7) 100. 8/101. 8| 101. 0 104, 1/107. 9) 111. 2 107. 1/108. 4; 112 
Jacksonville................'106.2 99. 3} 99.0} 98.3 100.3} 99,7) 101. 8/107. 2/111.9) 109. 6'110. 8)117.7 
ea TE ii A. |107. 6) 102. 5) 100. 9 101. 1) 102. 1/100. 8 105. 0 110. 3/112.0} 110. §/111.5 117 
Th ae 105. 8 100. 6; 98.9, 99. 0) 100. 6) 100, 7) 105. 1) 108. 6) 110. 6| 108. 1/109. 2 1} 
ip | 107. 6, 100. 4) 99. 8) 100. 2) 102. 3) 101. 9| 104. 5/110. O}112. 1) 120. 1/1122. 7) 11 
Washington, D. C_.______- 1103. 9 100. 5 5 98. 6| 97.5) 97. 5) 100. 3/103. 8} 107. 3| 106. 5! 404. 91106. 9 lI 

East South Central___..____- 1107.5 102.7 100 .6 101.7 101.7 102.4 107.4 111.6, 111.7) 110 .4/110.2 115.4 114.2 
eae 107. 3 102. 4/100. 8/101. 7/101. 9] 102. 1) 107. 4) 118, 5/112. 7 110. 4/109. 5) 113.7 
J REET |108. 6) 102. 7| 100. 6/101. 8|101. 8)103. 6108. 8111. 0/111. 2) 112.0)113. 0/119. 8 11s 
See aa 1106. 5|104. 4) 99. 9/162. 0) 100. 7/101. 5| 104. 9 109, 2) 110. 3 108. 4/108. 6/114. ; 
Re tame lee $/101. 3) 101. on 7| 101. 5} 105. 8/111. 0/110. 3 107. 6) 108. 1/114. 9 11 { 

| 

West South Central________. 105.2 105 2 101.4,102.3 102.8/ 102.2 104.0 106.0, 106.2) 105.6 106.7) 109.5 109.6 
RN AI | 104. 9/105. 2) 101. 4) 102. 3/103. 1) 102. 7/103. 6105. 2/105. 3 104. 9) 106. 5] 108. 5| 108 
OO SS | 106. 3/108, 1/101. 2} 102. 6| 103. 1) 102, ; 105. 6| 107, 0}107. 1) 107. 2/107. Q)111. 2)111.2 
eet 106. 0) 104. 1) 100. 2) 101, 3100. 4) 4/101. 8] 103, 1/107. 1/110. 2 : 107. 7/109, 1/114. 4 
New Orleans... -.- divi icae /104. 2} 103. 6) 102. 1/102. 2| 102. 3| 100. 6) 102. 4) 105. 7) 105. 5} 104. 2 a 6) 107 

Ee ae ee 105.9) 103.8) 101.2 99.8| 101.3 104.1 110.4) 108 .9 108.1) 105.9 106.8 111.3 105.) 
ists bitin clininasilecacpiahalapeciieanpeee 1104 9} 104 6) 99. 8/101. 0/100. 2 2/101. 3} 105. 5] 108. 9] 108. 8) 106. 2) 104. 6/11 L, 1/107 
OPA TS aa 105. 3/103, 1) 99. 2} 98. 8) 100. 7] 103. 0} 109. 0 109. 1) 107.7} 104. 6/106. 3/111. 4 
Salt Lake City............. |107. 3/104. 7/105. 0/101. 2/102. 6| 106. 8|114. 4|108. 5/108. 7] 108. 0) 108. 3) 11 

ee a 104.9, 103.0 101.4 101.5 101.1 103.5) 105.3) 104.7 104 7 105.4 107.7) 111.5 105.1 
| ee eae 104. 2101. 4/101, 7|101. 5) 100. 6; 1u3, 1) 103. 9/103. 6|103. 7} 104. 0) 107. 4/110. 5/107. 2 
Portiand, Oreg............. 103. 5} 102. 4) 98. 8) 99.1) 99. 8) 102. 9) 105. 7) 105. 1/104. 1) 104. 9/105. 4/108. 8 | 
San Francisco.-.--.-------- 105. 9/105. 1|101. 8] 102. 2/102. 0| 103. 9| 106. 0) 105. 2|106. 1] 107. 4) 109. 1] 113. 6 
s,s Cs a Se Se 105, 1/102. 9/101. Ps 5} 101. 1 104. 0/107. 2/106. 5| 104. 6| 104. — - 1 108 

| 































Table ' 


jyerage: 


New Eng 
Bost 
Bridg 
Fall | 
Mant 
New 
Portl 
Prov’ 


Middle / 
Bulfe 
New! 
New 
Phila 
Pitts 
Roch 
Scrat 


East No 
Chic: 
Cine 
Olev 
Colu 
Detr 
Indis 
Milv 
Peor 
Sprit 


West Ne 
Kan: 
Min: 
Oma 
St. I 
St. I 


South / 
Atla 
Balt 
Chal 
Jack 
Nor! 
Riek 
Save 
Was 


East So 


Birr 
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€Bions Table 0.—Revised Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions 
and Cities,! 1925 and 1926—-Continued 
{1923-25= 100] 


} 







































































Av- } 
ag ; } 
egion and city P tor | Jan. | _ Mar Apr. May} June| July| Aug Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
year) v | « 15 15 15 15 15 | 15 15 15 15 15 
1926 | | 
| | 
eae 5 oe ewe | Pea —- . 
2.1110, sverage: 51 cities combined. - 108. 5 111.4 109.9 109, 0 111.5 110.8) 108, 9105, 7/104.2) 106. 2/107. 3/108, 5 108.1 
11 New England....... ata asnnssfiu 6 111.4/109.8 108.1 111.7 107, 7/106 0 104.9) 104.6, 105.1/106 .2 108.6 107.8 
slnan's ~<a | 107. 6) 111. 3) 109. 4) 107. 8) 111. 8) 107. 4) 105. 8) 105. 1) 104. 7 105. 1) 106. 0) 108. 8) 107. 7 
pe Bridgeport -.-..------ ---| 107. 7 111. 3) 109. 5) 107. 9 110. 7) 109. 3) 106. 5) 104. 5) 104. 2) 105. 8) 106. 9) 108. 5) 107.7 
Mg Fall River- -- _..| 107. 9) 112. 3) 110, 6! 108. 9 110. 9) 109. 1/106. 8/104. 6 103. 0 104. 0) 105. 7) 108. 8|108. 8 
» alte « Manchester. -- 107. 7) 112 3)111.0 109. 4/113. 3) 107. 9) 105. 9) 106. 1/104. 6} 104. 1} 105. 9| 107. 1) 106. 2 
alae | New Haven-.------ ‘ 108. 5) 111. 91110. 9) 109. 3) 112. 1/108, 8) 106. 3) 104. 8} 104. 6) 105. 5) 107. 4/109. 0) 109. 3 
taltiae Portland, Maine-- _..-| 108. 8} 111. 8/111 0) 109. 9' 115. 2) 109. 7) 108. 1/106. 4/106. 1) 105. 9) 106. 5 108. 0 107. 5 
$3 Providence... -- --- 106. 4/110. 2, 109. 4/106. 5/110. 5) 106. 1) 105. 7| 104. 3) 103.3) 104. 5 wande teas ‘mae 
4.3 113. Middle Atlantic. ...........-- 108.1 110.9 109.6 108.5 111.1 110.8 108.5 104.4 103.4 105.7 107.0 108.8 108.3 
rrere le 2 ile 110. 8 114. 4/112. 8) 113. 0) 116. O} 113. 7112. 4/106. 6) 106. 0; 106. 6)107. 3) 110. 1) 109.9 
alia Newark......--- ...--|105. 1/107. 7}105. 1] 104. 4) 107. 2) 108. 2/105. 6/101. 7} 100. 5| 102. 5) 105. 1/106. 4) 106. 0 
4/115. New York. -------|106. 3} 108. 1/107. 4/106. 5 5) 108. 8) 109. 1) 106. 0} 102. 8,101. 8| 103. 7) 105. 9) 107. 6/107. 0 
, Philadelphia 1110. 5)113. 7|112. 0}110. 9/113. 8/113. 8/111. 1/106. 3,105. 2| 108, 4/109, 4)110. 8)110. 5 
84/2: Pittsburgh. - oe 0 112. 4/110. 4/109. 4,111. 0 109. 5} 109. 9/104. 8/104. 8) 107. 5) 107. 9/109. 8| 109. 6 
aie Rochester. - c 110. 3/115, 1/114. 2)110, 6/115. 4) 113. 7/112. 4) 106. 8/105. 6) 108. 0,105. 9} 108. 5|107. 6 
4.3 1135 Scranton. -..-..--- | 108. domed 7)111, 2/110. 5/182, S011. ase. 2) 105. —* >. 
7 OIE | 
> aN East North poe. ' 80. 1112.6 111.0 110.8 113.5 112.3 111.8 107.7 105.4, 107.8 108.9 109.5 109.5 
® t1917 Chicago-.- -. 109. 7) 111. 8/110. 5/110. 3,112. 5) 111. 1/110. 8) 107. 6|104. 4) 107. 0/109. 2) 109. 9) 110. 5 
© aisen's Cincinnati - 112. 4] 114. 4/113. 4/112. 9{114. 9116. 4/113. 8|110. 6) 108.8) 110. 9/111. 4) 110. 4/109. 1 
7 alii7 Oleveland_- 109. 9 110. 7) 110. 1/110. 2) 114. 1/113. 1/112. 6 105. 7/105. 0) 108. 1/109. 5/109. 9) 109. 3 
. sleas Columbus, Ohio--- 110. 6) 113. 5} 112. 8) 110. 2)114. 1/113. 9}112. 2) 109. 4/105. 7) 108. 4) 108. 2) 109. 5) 109. 5 
> aise Detroit _-....--- )110. 2)114. 9) 111. 8) 112. 0) 114. 1/112. 1/112. 3/107. 4|106. 2} 107. 6/107. 5/108. 5/108. 3 
) i100 Indianapolis. _.....- HAL. 2/015, 1/101. 7/110. 9 115, 3/113, 2) 112. 2/110. 7) 106. 4 110. 6| 109. 2}110. 1)109. 1 
™ Milwaukee... ; 109. 0 109. 1)107. 8) 108. 4) 113. 0 111. 3)110. 9|108. 8 105.0) 107. 9, 108. 8) 108. 5} 108. 0 
5.4 114.2 Peoria _ . 111. 1,114. 9) 113. 4) 111. 9/114. 5 112. 9) 113. 0) 109. 0) 104. 7)" 107. 8) 109. 3)110. 2)111.8 
rire Springfield, Il] ’ 110. oe. ois. 3) 111. 4/114. 3) 112. 9) 111. 6 107. 9) 103. 6} 107. 0/107. 8/110. aa 6 
| 
OR 1154 | 
431113 4 West North Central. 110.5. 114.2 112.4 111.7 114.7 113.3 112.7 107.9 103.8 108.1 109.0 109. 1 109.1 
9113 4 Kansas City _ _- 109. 7)113. 4) 111. 8) 111. 3/114. 0) 111. 9/112. 4/106. 8) 102. 8) 107. 6) 108. 5) 108. 4/107. 6 
— Minneapolis - -- - 110. 2/115. 1/113. 1/113. 1/115. 8/113. 1/113. 2|107. 7/102. 4} 106. 8 107. 3| 107. 3) 108. 2 
9.5 109.6 Omaha... - 109. 8| 114. O}111. 6)110. 9! 113. 4) 111. 6) 110. 0) 107. 1)104. 4) 107. 1,108. 7| 108. 8} 109. 2 
= else o St. Louis...-- ~---| 111. 3) 114. 3)112. 7/111. 4) 115, 0/114. 7) 113. 7/108. 7) 104. 6) 109. 7/110, 8) 110. 9)110. 4 
ite St. Paul....... 110. 8) 114. 3/113. 0/112. 7/115. § ‘ / 113. 1 eae 1)104. 9) 107. 0 107.4107 9} 109, 2 
44] | | | 
a7 South Atlantie___- Ss r 115.0 113.3 112.1) 115.6 115. 1 112.0 108 109 .6 110.2) 110.7) 108 .8 
Atlanta. _._._. _..-...) 113. 8) 118. 1/114. 8)114. 2) 118. 3)118. 4/114. 2)113. 5 5/110. 3| 111. 9/112. 2/110. 9/108. 5 
1.3 108.5 tn cncepenena 109. 9,112. 2)111. 8) 110. 9)113. 2/114. 0/110, 9/105. 1 106. 0} 107. 3) 108. 3) 109. 0) 108. 5 
1 1/107 Charleston, 8. C........... 110. 6}115. 2/113. 9/113. 2/117. 5114. 6,108. 5| 106. 6|107. 6} 108 6/107. 5| 108. 0/107. 6 
1 4/109.¢ Jacksonville Ss ae 1113. 9}119. 2116. 3) 114. 7|116. 0}114. 3/114. 1/113. 6/114. 6| 115, 6} 113. 4/112. 0)109. 9 
’ : ee _..----| 114. 0} 117. 6}116. 1/114. 1/118. 2,117. 5/114, 4/109. 8}109. 0} 112. 3)113. 5)118, 2/112. 3 
: Richmond... .......-.. ~----| 111. 0/115, 4/113, 1)112. 2/117, 1/116. 0/112. 1) 107, 4)105. 5) 107. 8/109. 4/108. 1|106. 8 
1.5 108.1 Savannah_..._.......---..-|113. 9|116. 5/115. 3)114. 6/116. 5/117. 9|113. 4/112. 4/111. 7| 112. 7|111. 5/111. 6/110. 6 
5107.2 Washington, D. C..-_-- 109. 2)112. 2/110, 8 108 6113, 4)112 0) 100.8 104.8105. 2 107 3) 108. 5| 108. 3/108. 7 
. 6 109 Last South Central_____.___. \112.5 115.7 114.1 113.6116 .2 117.9 113.0 111.7 108.7) 109.5|109.9 109.7 109.2 
1 1108.2 Birmingham. ---.--- _.--- 112, 2)114, 9}113. 7) 118. 4/115. 6/117, 3}111. 8]112. 2/110. 2} 109. 3) 109. 6) 109. 3) 108. 8 
Louisville. .........-.- 1114 O)118, 4) 116. 5/115. 4/117. 9) 120. 8) 116, 8)112. 4/106. 4) 111. 4/111. 3)111.3)111.1 
_ _ gaa (110. 5) 114. 3\ 111. Q|111. 4/115. 8]115. 4/111. 2/108. 6|106. 9| 106. 9| 107. 9/108, 3] 106. 8 
. * Sea es 1842.8 112. + eal hic ek 110. 4)111. 7)110. 5)110. 9 
West i ee 105.2 108.9 105.8 105.0 106.5 106.1 103.9 103.5 102.4) 103.8/105.0 105 .5)105.4 
| ST .| 104. 8) 108. 7/105, 0) 105. 0) 105. 1/105. 6) 104. 1/103. 2/101. 8} 103. 8}104. 3)105. 0/104.8 
Houston. PE 4/106. 0/104. 2\106. 4/105. 3) 104. 4|104. 0/102. 6) 103. 3} 105, 2/105. 8) 106. 4 
Little Rock. __- eS oneal 0) 113. 6/110, 6)110. 8) 113. 4/114. 5}110. 8) 109. 3/107. 5| 108. 0) 109. 3) 110. 7)110. 1 
New Orleans.........._._.. |104. 6/107. 5/106. 0 105. 2} 107. 3) 106. 1/101. _ 2/}102. 1} 103. 6|104. 9/104. 6) 104. 0 
—_ 105.9 107.3 106.4 105 .6 110.1 108.3 109.1/104.0 101.5 102.4|104.7 106.3, 105.9 
Deebdbdesdasleeccs aT Ne! ¢- 104. 3) 104. 9) 103, 9) 102. 6) 105. 7} 104. 7/103. 6) 105. 3! 103. 3} 103. 1/104. 2)105. 5} 105. 0 
a wc ntnenes 107. 2)109. 1|107. 8) 107. 4) 112. 1/110. 3)111. 0) 105. 9)102. 5) 102, 6| 105. 0) 107. 0) 107.0 
Salt Lake City.........._.. '104. 2/104. 9 a Be 3} 107. 9) 105. 9 wah 99. 4) 101. 91104, 4/105. 3)104. 3 
Pacific. ~~ -0 106 .2 105 .3 104.2 106 .8 106.2 102.5 101.5 101.5, 102.2,102.9,103.6 103.5 
ae 105. 4105. 0/103. 8) 106. 2/105. 3) 100. 3) 100. 3)100. 2) 101. 2/102. 0) 103, 2) 102. 9 
Portland, aes 02. 9 104. 8/103. 9| 103. 3) 105. 8) 104, 7) 103. 5) 100. 5)100.0) 101. 1) 102. 0/102. 1) 102. 6 
San Francisco al anaiiahicdeteig 105. 2) 107. 7) 105. 9| 104, 6} 107. 3| 107. 3) 103. 8) 102. 8|103. 2) 103. 6} 104. 9) 105. 5) 104. 9 
Se i 7) 105. 7 5 ne 7/104. 8/108. 2/107. 1/105. 3/102. 5)101.8) 102. 2/101. + ote ed 





























' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in eac h cit y, weighted to represent total purchases, have been combined 
lor regions and for the United States witb the use of population weights. 
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Table 7.--Revised Average Retail Prices of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combineg | 
1925 and 1926 . 


A v- 


erage) y. Teh . | ’ P ; “ ™ 
Article | for | Jan. Feb.| Mar. Apr.) May June July Ame. . 
| vear | 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 5 5 
1925 | 


Cereals and bakery products: 1TaA1aATaiats 11 ce. 
Flour, wheat pound._} 6. 3.0) 6. 6.4) 6.1) b. 6.0) 6. 
Macaroni sana -| 20. 5} 20. 4} 20.4) 20.4) 20.5) 20.6) 20.5) 20.! 
W heat cereal___28-0z. pkg__| 24. ; .O| 24.1) 24.2) 24.2) 24.1) 24.1] 24.2) ; 
Corn flakes......8-0z. pkg -- .6) 10.5) 10.6) 10.6) 10.6) 10.6) 10.6) 10. 6) 

5 


Corn meal 5 5. 
Rice__._- , ..| 11.1) 10. 8) 10. .O} 11.5 
Rolled oats - - | 22 & , 9.3; 9.3) 9.2) 9.2) 9.: 
Bread, white_-_.- ~ ‘ 3} 9. : : 3) 9. 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Sirloin steak.....do_..-| 42. a .1| 41.3 .9| 42.4) 42.5) 44. 
Round steak.....do-_- . 2) 34.1) 33.9) 34.8) 35.8 
ae ronet........G0....| S66) SL B.S. 1) $1. 4) 
Chuck roast. ....do....| 22.8) 21.5) 21.3) 21.9) 22.5) 22.7) 22.6) 23.8 


i. 3) 14.5} 14.3] 14. 
Pork: 
°3| 37.! 
Bacon, sliced - - -- ---| 47.1) 40.7} 41.0) 44. , .6 .2| 48. 
Ham, sliced ---| 55.1} 50.4) 50.9) 54 55.8] 55.2) 55.3) 56. 
Lamb, leg of 2 38. 6) 38.5) 38. .7| 38.0) 38.6) 38.2) 39. : 
Poultry: Roasting | 
Diieidiat nk ....-pound.-} 38. .0| 37.4) 38.1) 39. . 2) 38.3) 38. : 
Fish: Salmon, red, canned | 
16-0Z. Can_-| 3: 


Poul 
| ens 
30.9| 31.7) 33.7] 35.3) 36.3. 36.7 Fish 
Dairy products: 
Butter pound 
OS EEE | CO 

Milk, fresh, delivered 
quart 


| | | | 

>| ne ‘ € 0.3) 50 airy pr 
“4 ; , J ‘el an - Butt 
--| . e . 7 ot Ol. +o} ° of. of. ‘ Chee 

| Pe i : Milk 
= 13. 3. { ; \4 
Milk, evaporated } 


1444-0z. can- 
Eggs ...dozen 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 


Milk 
Fruits ay 
Fres! 


Bananas. _.-... pound 


dozen. J 


Canned: 
Beans with pork 
16-0z. Can- | 
no. 2 can_.| 


( 
‘ 





Tomatoes 
Dried: 
Prunes_.......pound_. 3 
Raisins..........do....| 14.5] .6| 
Navy beans. -_-- do....| 10.3} 10.2/ 10.4) 
3 
0 


Beverages: Beverag 


Coff 
Tea. 
a / ‘ 9 119 Fats anc 
23. jo. § | Lane 


| } 
do....| 25.0] 24.8] 24.9) 25.1] 25.1) 25.1) 25.1) 25.1) 25. on 
Oleomargarine- ----- 30. 2} 29. § .8| 29.7) 29.6) 29.6 29. "| 30. ). 5 3) 31.1 é haper 
BNGNE ncn dices ceccsccse-Buc.-| 1.5 7.9) -4| 7.3) 7.0; 6.9) 6.8) 6. ! Cm 


50.4) { oe 

| 70.3) 68.1) 69. 

Fats and oils: | } 

Lard, pure d soa.) £0 . 6) 22.4) 22.9) 23. 2.3) 22.6 
Vegetable shortening 





Ee OES alt 2 , ene I Pri 
1 Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population and consumption weight Ice 
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Table 1. Revised Average Retail Prices of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, 
1925 and 1926——Continued 


Av- | 
erage) y, | Feb.|M: e . 

Article for | an. | re -|Mar.| Apr M: Ly une 7 .| Sept. | Oct. |Nov. 
lvear| 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 "1 15 | 15 | 15 

1926 | | ‘oe ate 

| 
Cereals and bakery products: | Ct. | Ct. | 
? y a ets 6.0) 6.2 
Macaroni-_- -do_...| 20.4} 20.4 
Wheat cereal__28-0z. pkg...| 25.0) 24. 9) 
Corn flakes._..8-0z. pkg___.| 10.5! 10. 6) 


on 9 


| 
| 
| 


nO wo 


Sks 


Corn meal _....pound..| 5. 5.1) 
EE ee | 11.5) . 5) 
Rolled oats..........do..__| 9.1] 9.1 
Bread, white_._......do 9.¢ . 3} 


_ 


© Oo 
WORS 


Beef: 
Sirloin steak_....do_- 43. 
Round steak_....do____| 37. 
Bip foees........00....) Se. 
Chuck roast_._..do_- 
| ce 
Pork: 
Chops. -- Go.... 
Bacon, slic ed_ , 
Ham, sliced. | ie 
Lamb, leg ee . ee. 
Poultry: Roasting chick- 
| ees pound 
Fish: Salmon, red, canned 
16-0Z. Can__| 








CODD WOHeH 





o 





Dairy products: 
ae ..pound.. 
Cheese 
Milk, fresh, delivered 
quart 





Milk, evaporated 
1414-02. can- 
..dozen_. 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 
Bananas. . pound... 
Oranges... . dozen. ‘ 4 3. ¢ . 9} 50. ¢ 
Cabbage__- -pound..| 5.5) 5.§ .é 5) 7. 3. 5) 6. 
7 
5 


SORE "eee 
Potatoes. ........do____| 
Canned: | 
Beans with pork 
16-o0z. can__| 3 9.6) 9. q .4) .4| 9.2 
no. 2 can. . 3} 16.7) 16.8 ‘ ». 4) 16.4) 16.¢ 
aT 6d..... ; 7.3) 17.2) 17.2) 17. 1.9) 16 
Tomatoes_.___._.do-_- ; 2. 1) : . 8} > . 11. 
Dried: 
Praees....... pound 5. & Sie A ei? .9| 16.9) 16. 
er ” iim . . 5) 14. ; . 6) 14.6) 14. 
Navy beans-_. do....| 9.4) 9.9) 9. 5) 9.4) 9<.2! 9. 
Beverages: 











Ji Se ; . 4) . 50. 3) .1) 50.1) ! 
Os. «. , od ‘ 2) 71.3 . 6) 71. 7| 


Fats and oils: 


Lard, pure , : : 9} 21. . 2) 21.2) 22.4 

Vegetable shortening. do.. 25.0) 24. 7 . 8} 24.9) 25.0) 25.2) 25. 5. .4| 25.0 

Oleomargarine.......do_.__| 30.1) 31. j .8| 30.1) 29.7) 29.6] 29.8) 29. 30. 0 
Suge 6.6 6.8) .8| 6 8 


' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population 





and consumption weights. 
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Coal Prices in September 1936 


ETAIL coal prices in the larger cities of the United States aq. 

vanced moderately between July 15 and September 15, | 93¢ 

The increase was in line with the seasonal change that occurs at th; 
time of the year. 

Bituminous-coal prices for the 38 cities combined rose 2.2 percep 
The relative price of bituminous coal advanced from 149.6 (1913 — 199 
on July 15 to 152.9 on September 15. Prices of Pennsylvania anthrg. 
cite advanced 2.3 percent for the stove size and 2.7 percent for the 
chestnut size. These increases raised the relative prices of anthracite 
on September 15 to 166.5 for stove and 162.1 for chestnut. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its method of computing 
average retail prices of Pennsylvania anthracite. Details regarding 
this revision and the new series of average prices for all price reporting 
periods from January 15, 1929, to September 15, 1935, are given on 
pages 1597 and 1598. On the basis of the revised series the advane 
in Pennsylvania anthracite prices between July and September 193: 
was 2.8 percent for stove and 3.7 percent for chestnut. 

Retail prices of coal are collected quarterly as of the 15th of the 
month from each of the 51 cities from which retail prices of food ar 
obtained. Prices of bituminous coal of several kinds are received 
from 38 of the cities. Of these 38 cities, 12 also report on stove and 
chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite and 6 report on anthracite 
from other fields. In addition to the 38 cities there are 13 cities 
which report prices for Pennsylvania anthracite alone. For each city, 
prices are shown for those coals sold in considerable quantities for 
household use. Prices are for curb delivery of the kinds of coal sold 
to wage earners. Extra charges for handling are not included. 

Average retail prices of coal in large cities combined are presented 
in table 8 for September 15 and July 15, 1936, and October 15, 1935, 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stoy 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined 
and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is shown 
by months from January 15, 1929, to July 15, 1935, inclusive, ané 
quarterly to September 15, 1936. 
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Table 8.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined Tabl 
September and July 1936 and October 1935 
Average retail price per Relative retail price 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1913=100) 1936, cor Region, 
, ant 
Article 
1936 1936 1936 “2 
Middle 
| l | .- 
Sept. 15] July 15| Oct. 15 |Sept. 15| July 15] Oct. 15 | July 15 | Oc me 
‘Chics 
Bituminous coal (38 cities)_..........| $8.31 | $8.13 | $8.41 152.9} 149.6] 154.7] +42.2 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities): L 
Old series: Ru 
ES ae 12. 86 12. 57 13. 04 166. 5 162. 7 168.8 +2. 3 —1.4 I 
| a 12. 43 12.83 | 161.4 157.1 162. 1 +2. 7 = Cinci 
Revised series: ! Pre 
a eee 11. 36 OS a a. eo , +2. 8 ~] } 
I icith aa Suapubumencatnedl .62 | 11.20 TN ie CERES eee Me +3. 7 § I 
Clev 
1 See p. 1597. i 
; ; 7 ] 
Details by Regions and Cities Cole 
. . . 
Bituminous coal.—Between July and September the price of low. Eh. 
7 . . . . . . e T 
volatile bituminous coal rose in all but 1 of the 14 cities which report Pr 
on this grade of coal separately. In 10 of these 14 cities the price of 4 
high-volatile bituminous coal also advanced, in 2 it declined, and in = 
: : : ; ndi 
2 others there was no change. Coal prices were higher in 16 of the Pr 
remaining 24 cities which report on prepared sizes of bituminous R 
without designating the grade. Three cities reported lower prices mt 
for this coal and in five others there was no change. Seven of the P 
cities reporting lower prices or no change were in the West South Cen- - 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific areas. The range of the price changes for a 
bituminous coal was from a decline of 5.4 percent in Salt Lake City wee 
to an advance of 13.1 percent in Pittsburgh. Average retail prices Kal 
in each of the 38 cities on September 15 and July 15, 1936, and October Mi 


1935 are shown in table 9. 


rcentage 


Be Sept. 15, 


COM Dared 
With 


of low- 
report 
orice of 
and in 
of the 
minous 
prices 
of the 
th Cen- 
ives for 
ce City 
prices 
etober 
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Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, 
by Cities 


September and July 1936 and October 1935 














1936 | 1936 | 1935 || 1936 | 1936 | 1935 


Region, city, and grade Region, city, and grade 
and size of coal 1] and size of coal 
Sept. 15 | July 15} Oct. 15 July 15 Oct. 15 











—__— | 


} 
Middle Atlantic: || South Atlantic—Con. 
Pittsburgh: Charleston, 8. C.: 

Prepared sizes . Prepared sizes ’ $9. 29 

East North Central: | Jacksonville: 
Chicago: Prepared sizes 9. 81 

Prepared sizes: Norfolk: 

High volatile Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile ; ’ High volatile 5 . 50 

Run of mine: Low volatile : . 93 

Low volatile 1% : Run of mine: 
Cincinnati: Low volatile J . 50 

Prepared sizes: Richmond: 

High volatile ’ ‘ 5. Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile . 98 | oda ; High volatile ; . 50 
Cleveland: | Low volatile . Ta 8. 83 

Prepared sizes: || Run of mine: 
High volatile . 76 ’ , Low volatile f 7.15 
Low volatile , . .41 || Savannah: 

Columbus: Prepared sizes_ _--_--_- 

Prepared sizes: Washington, D. C.: 
High volatile . 26 | ‘ Prepared sizes: 

Low volatile . 9 : , High volatile 
Detroit: Low volatile 

Prepared sizes: | Run of mine: 

High volatile i 
Low volatile ; 

Run of mine: Birmingham: 

Low volatile______. . 34 | : ‘ Prepared sizes 
Indianapolis: | Louisville: 

Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes: 
High volatile_-.-.-__. ' , , High volatile 
Low volatile : : Low volatile 

Run of mine: \ Memphis: 

Low volatile 
Milwaukee: Mobile: 

Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes 
High volatile . 53 | . . West South Central: 
Low volatile : : ; Dallas: 

Peoria: Prepared sizes 

Prepared sizes______- ; . 3 Houston: 

Springfield, Il.: Prepared sizes 
Prepared sizes . 3. ‘ Little Rock: 
West North Central: 
Kansas City: New Orleans: 
Prepared sizes q .f ’ Prepared sizes 
Minneapolis: Mountain: 
Prepared sizes: Butte: 
High volatile ’ Prepared sizes 
Low volatile 3 Denver: 
Omaha: Prepared sizes 
Prepared sizes 8.80 | Salt Lake City: 
8t. Louis: Prepared sizes 
Prepared sizes 5. 37 Pacific: 
St. Paul: Los Angeles: 

Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes 
High volatile 10. 50 . Portland, Oreg : 

Low volatile 13. 71 . Prepared sizes.. _.._- 
South Atlantic: San Francisco: 
Atlanta: Prepared sizes 

Prepared sizes 6. 89 3 6. 98 Seattle: 

Baltimore: Prepared sizes 

Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile 8. 94 8. 56 9. 00 

Run of mine: 
High volatile 7.18 7.11 7. 29 






























































' All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
’ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Anthracite-—Prices of Pennsylvania anthracite advanced in 19 of 
the 25 cities which report on this item. Prices continued unchanged 
in five cities and declined slightly in one These changes ranged from 
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a decline of 1.7 percent on the chestnut-size anthracite in Detroit }, 
an average advance of 7.0 percent for both sizes in Baltimore. 


Six cities report price changes for anthracite other than Pennsy). 
vania. Prices declined in three of these cities, advanced in on and 
did not change in the other two. 
amounted to 7.9 percent. Average retail prices of anthracite in each 
of the reporting cities on September 15 and July 15, 1936, and October 


15, 1935, are shown in table 10. 


Table 10.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by 


September and July 1936 and October 1935 










The reduction 


Cities 





AVE 
combit 
have b 
each sl 
The 
origing 
The v 
Conse 
gives 
distan 


in Little Rock 








Region, city, and size 
of co 


1936 


Sept. 15 


1936 1935 


| July 15| Oct. 15 |) 






| 


Region, city, and size 
of coal 


1936 | 1936 


but it 
for CO! 


Sept. 15| July 15 





Pennsylvania anthracite 





New England: 
Boston: 


eee c eee ee==| 


Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo: 


ee meee meee wwe 


as 


RR SS 


RR Se 


13. 95 
13. 
12. 


11. 
11. 


11. 73 
11. 48 


11. 00 
10. 50 
12. 75 


12, 24 
11. 88 








12.75 | 


|| Middle Atlantic—Con. 
Scranton: 
eS ee : 
|| East North Central: 
Chicago: 
aa eq a 
8 ee 
Cleveland: 


West North Central: 
a 


South Atlantic: 
Baltimore: 


Washington, D. C.: 


SIE ccdeccendes 











The 
of sto 
are sh 








New En 
Bost 
Brid 
Fall 
Mar 
New 
Port 
Prov 

Middle 
Buf 
New 
New 
Phil 
Pitt 
Roe 
Sera 





1 Base 
31, 1936. 


Wi 
anth 
Janu 

A 
Penn 








Other anthracite 


ton, | 





West ay Oentral: 


Kansas City: 
Arkansas, furnace___- 
stove___._. 
West South Central: 
Dallas: 


Arkansas, egg__._-.-- 
a: 
rkansas, 
Little Rock: 
Arkansas, egg_....... 














Mountain: 
Denver: 
Colorado, furnace-_._. 


Pacific: 
San Francisco: 
New Mexico, egg-... 
Colorado, egg-....... 








ber ] 


| We 
anthra 
coopers 
weight 
wealth 











1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Retail Coal Prices for Pennsylvania Anthracite 


AvpRAGE retail prices of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 large cities 
combined, as published heretofore by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
have been computed by taking a simple average of the quotations for 
each size in the 25 reporting cities. 

The retail selling price of this coal in cities far removed from the 
originating mines, such as Minneapolis or St. Louis, is relatively high. 
The volume of sales in these cities, however, is comparatively low. 
Consequently a simple average of anthracite prices in all 25 cities 
gives an exaggerated importance to the higher prices of the more 
distant cities. This problem has long been recognized by the Bureau, 
but it is only within the last few months that sales-distribution data 
for computing weighted average prices have been obtained.' 

The ratio weights which were used for combining the average prices 
of stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in each city 
are shown in table 11. 


Table 11.—Ratio Weights Used for Computing Average Retail Prices of 
Pennsylvania Anthracite in 25 Large Cities Combined ! 








Region and city stov Chestnut Region and city Stove | Chestnut 








New England: East North Central: 


Bridgeport 

Fall River 
Manchester 

New Haven 
Portland, Maine 
Providence 


A a 


Sp, 


o oOn~ a> Ne bo CoN eo 


West North Central: 
Minneapolis 
3 Sa 


pet CY > CO et 
pas . 


1 
1 
2 
South Atlantic: 
ee 4.0 
] 
1 
9 
0 


bo 22 
YPN, LNs 
i 





Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton 


Washington, D. C_.....-. 2. 





DOK Ooo 
Wale OWwWOss MDaaweoOore 


Sv. . 


Total, 25 cities combined 100. 




















a Based upon the distribution by rail to each city during the 12-month period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 
, 1936. 


Weighted average prices for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania 
anthracite have been computed for all price-reporting periods back to 
January 15, 1929. These data are presented in table 12. 

A comparison of the old and the revised retail price series for 
Pennsylvania anthracite reveals an average reduction of $1.13 per 


ton, or 8.2 percent for the full period from January 1, 1929, to Septem- 
ber 1936. 





! Weighting factors were derived from records of the distribution of the various sizes of Pennsylvania 
anthracite by rail during the 12-month period from August 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. The following agencies 
cooperated with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in assembling the necessary basic data for computing these 
weighting factors: Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; Department of Mines, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburgh, Pa.; and Anthracite Institute. New York City. 
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Table 12.—Average Retail Prices of Pennsylvania Anthracite per Ton of 2.01 
Pounds in 25 Large Cities Combined ! 


January 1929 to September 1936 























Pennsylvania | Pennsylvanig 
anthracite, anthra 
white ash {| white 
Date ? | Date? 
Stove | Chestnut || Stove | ( 
1929 | ] 1932—Continued 
ee ert $14. 44 ee ecawnne $12.18 
ST rere 14.45 | 14.00 || September -..........-..-.---| 12. 45 
ETT Ses 14. 47 | 14. 01 Pe ee 12. 53 
[RS ERECT IN 13. 76 | 13.33 || November.................-.-| 12. 58 , 
era ea 13. 63 | 13.19 || December. _..._.--- 12. 58 
Beak lA teh ivebibe ecccasy See 13. 41 
1933 
DI a ncncnccnceddch sh ae ee 13.51 || January............... 12. 24 2.16 
eee ee 14. 02 | FL a ere re 12. 14 " 
| ESE See ee ees 14. 19 | 13. 77 | A dh outosibblsosesis shin 12.11 
October - _-- iaiciditlan tickle Adicts 14. 32 | i EE I 11. 80 
ee TE | 14.33 | 13. 90 | May. ...- $566db ccleineinbatibe 11. 41 
| EE SES 14.35 | 13.90 |} June--.-- 11, 47 
1930 | July... .- ; etre Cpe 11. 78 
January - biergceus utacgee 14. 37 | 13.92 || August_- ey erere 6S 12. 10 
ee 14. 36 | 13. 91 | RE See ee 12. 63 
eee 14. 36 13.91 || October. .-........----. afesece 12. 63 
(he SITES oe Lege tig s 14. 36 13.91 || November_- ninknnateg 12. 61 
OO ee ee 13. 37 | SE - tt END. osncnscencosnscesss 12. 56 
ee ee 13. 39 13. 08 | 
1934 
ee ee 13. 68 13 33 | eee 12. 63 
August__-__- Dccateivekpdadhacedael 13. 77 13. 44 | SE 12. 66 2 
September_-____-_- er eee =f 14. 11 nn ii dnmnnaeen 12. 66 
a a | 14.16 os ss eee nnn | 11.76 
EEE 14. 20 | ' \ > aa 11. 55 
ON Ee oe 14. 20 | 3 eS ee 11. 60 
1931 a an Se 11. 75 
ee ae 14. 19 | 13.85 || August.............. 11. 96 
SS ees 14. 19 | 13. 84 || September. -__...........- | 12. 44 
i Sass Janne ecmaws 14. 20 | ft ae 12. 42 
eee 12. 99 8 GP ae eee 12. 34 
Se oe ae ee 12. 99 5) fel 12. 42 
A A ES 13. 14 13. 20 
| 1935 
aanetstthihvascidecnncasnl | 13. 41 Jf Se 12. 27 
SE ES ee 13. 66 13.73 |i Peweuety............. cana 12. 26 
OO Se a | 13. 84 8 laa ee eee 12. 26 l 
.. Se eras i. 13. 85 a 10. 70 
See ne gape ge aie a | 13. 83 | So ee 10. 30 10. 12 
os eee ma 13.95 || Jume............-.---.----.--| 10.26 10. 0 
1982 || July.......-.-.-----.--------- 10. 72 10. 4 
Se Ee ee 13. 82 8 0 Aner 11. 82 11. 58 
pS) re ey 13. 81 13. 93 
i el Me | 13.12 12.97 | 1986 
po SS eee ee ee ee 11. 82 J ee en ae 12. 07 | 11. i 
aes otielate Wheto. 11. 83 4 — & eters been itaeies 11. 80 11. 
i ase 11. 94 ON IS SE Se. it ee tess 11. 36 11. 2 
ebdgeeseccccnupenacngued 11. 98 11.81 EE icabictcgeneqoencucce 11. 68 | ll.f 














1 Revised series. Average prices in each city are combined with the use of weights based upon the dis 


tribution of the specified sizes by rail from August 1935 to July 1936, inclusive. 
2 Prices as of the 15th of the indicated month. 
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Wholesale Prices in October 1936 


HOLESALE commodity prices in October, measured by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of all commodities, fell 
0.1 percent below the September level. The decline was largely the 
result of a sharp decrease in market prices of foods. Notwithstanding 
the recent decline, the October all-commodity index—81.5—is 1.2 
percent above that of a year ago. 

The wholesale foods group, which decreased 0.8 percent, was the 
only one of the 10 major commodity groups to decline during the 
month. Farm product prices remained unchanged at the September 
level. Hides and leather products advanced 1.1 percent; textile 
products, 1 percent; fuel and lighting materials, 0.9 percent; chemicals 
and drugs, 0.6 percent; house-furnishing goods, 0.4 percent; mis- 
cellaneous commodities, 0.3 percent; building materials, 0.2 percent; 
and metals and metal products, 0.1 percent. 

The indexes for all groups except foods and textile products are 
above the corresponding levels of last year. The increases range from 
).5 percent for metals and metal products to 7.4 percent for farm 
products. The wholesale food index is 2.8 percent lower than for 
October of last year and the index for textile products shows a decline 
of 1.8 percent compared with a year ago. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 
in the composite index in October are indicated in table 1. 


Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from September to 
October 1936 





Groups | Increases Decreases | No change 
Ee TS eee eee 212 123 | 449 
eo ee oe edie mbinenandon 7 24 6 
., 9 7) © Sat RRR 32 57 | 33 
Hides and leather products. ....................-.-- Saibulenasiie il 0 | 30 
EN TE 45 9 58 
Fuel and lighting materials....._........._.___ Seeiimpotiat 13 1 | 10 
Metals and meta! products... ................................| 29 | 8 93 
Building materials.........- ahead a Rae Ba ee 18 | 10 58 
st dnb nsohsiceanbbcdnal 9 | 9 7] 
nn. i 2c ananoevnuineesauseed 8 l 52 
Miscellaneous... ............ sittin ln di Keal ion onli tithe ‘oie 10 | 4 38 
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The raw materials group index advanced 0.4 percent during ¢), 
month as did also that for semimanufactured articles. Compare; 
with a year ago, raw material prices are 6.5 percent higher and sey). 
manufactured article prices 0.1 percent lower. During Octobe; 
wholesale prices of finished products dropped 0.4 percent and ay 
now 0.8 percent below a year ago. 


The index for the group of all commodities other than farm proj. HR “!°""”” 
ucts, representing nonagricultural commodities, remained at s0.9 Qe 28 
the same as for September and also for October 1935. The group oj el 
all commodities other than farm products and processed foods roy 9B 'Ssy 

6 percent during the month. Industrial commodity prices are 2) -—_ 
percent above a year ago. aoe 

A comparison of the October level of wholesale prices with Sep. HB &son° 
tember 1936 and October 1935 is shown in table 2. ae 


? Leathe 
Other 


j : extile pr‘ 
Table 2.—-Comparison of Index Numbers for October 1936 With September 193¢ eth 
and October 1935 Knit a 
Silk al 
(1926 = LOO) Woole 
—— . ——— — —— Other 
Fuel and | 
yyy hang Anthr 
’ - | Sentem- roma | . . from 3 Bitun 

Commodity groups — eg month | — r wear Coke 
i ago ( per- if per Elect! 

cent) } nt Gas 
j Petro 
‘ pated Metals ar 
All commodities. - eas : 81.5 81.6 | —0. 1 | 80. 5 119 Agric 
———— ——| Iron ¢ 
Farm products wae. ae -_ 84.0 84. 0 0 78. 2 Moto 
Foods_-.-__.-- : 82.6 83.3 —0.8 | 85. 0 9 § Nonf 
Hides and leather products.- Paes) UE 95.6 94.6 | +1.1 93. 6 Plum 
Textile producis hed ; 71.6 | 70.9 +1.0 72. ‘ Building 
Fuel and lighting materials ey a 76.8 | 76. 1 +0.9 | 73 ’ Brick 
Metals and metal — nae sated , 86.9 | 86.8 +0. 1 | 86.5 Ceme 
eT Se ae ee 87.3 | 87.1 +0,2 st Lum 
Chemicals and drugs._______- eA il Paid 82.2 | 81.7 LO. 6 81 Paint 
House-furnishing goods. __._._.___..__.- , ba 82.0 81.7 | +0. 4 | 80. 6 Plum 
Miscellaneous commodities vie 2 Bet 71.5 | 71.3 | +0. 3 67.5 Struc 
Raw materials. es sb Sabt ta ‘ 82.1 | 81.8) +04 77 _ Othe 
Semimanufactured articles............-...-...-.__. 76. 2 | 75.9 +0. 4 76.3 Chemica 
SETS. SK er , $2.0 | a3) 04 82.7 : Chet 
All commodities other than farm products..________. 80.9 | 80.9 0 SO Drug 
All commodities other than farm products and foods 80. 1 | 79.6 +0. 6 78. 3 2 hte 
———— ——-——- House-fu 
Furr 
ia ; Furr 
Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for JJ Miscelia 
~ s Aut 
September and October 1936 and October of each of the past 7 years Catt 
. aD 
are shown in table 3. Rut 
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Raw ma 
Semima 
Finishes 
All com 
All com: 
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Table 4.-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities 


[1926= 100] 




















































| | 
; ee ® Oct. | Sept.| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
Groups and subgroup 1936 | 1936 | 1985 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1929 


\1) commodities. ----- ..-| 81.5 | 81.6 | 80.5 | 76.5 71.2 | 64.4 | 70.3 | 83.0 | 95.1 








,rm products...-.-.- ----| 84.0 | 84.0 | 78.2 | 70.6 | 55.7 | 46.9 | 58.8 | 82.5 | 104.0 
Grail _ SSP eee 102.1 |102.0 | 86.4 | 85.0 | 58.2 | 34.4 | 44.3 72.1) 99.1 
Livestock and poultry . - 81.2 | 83.8 | 86.6 | 55.3 | 45.4 | 45.0 | 57.6 | 82.4 98. 
Other farm products -----| 80.2 | 78.6 | 70.3 | 75.4 | 61.2 | 52.1 | 64.2 86.1 | 109.0 
REE tee aa ; 82.6 | 83.3 | 85.0 | 74.8 | 64.2 | 60.5 | 73.3 | 88.8 | 101.4 
Dairy products. .___.__. | 87.4 | 89.5 | 76.9 | 77.1 | 66.0 | 60.5 | 86.1 | 98.5 | 106.0 
Cereal products- -- -- 87.5 | 87.6 | 98.9 | 91.0 | 85.0 | 64.1 | 70.6 | 77.7 | 88.2 
Fruits and vegetables__- 73.8 | 71.5 | 59.1 | 67.6 | 62.5 | 52.2 | 68.2 90.6 | 108.4 
fo 8. wccsasece . . 84.4 87.3 | 97.1 | 70.0 | 51.0 | 56.4 | 71.1 | 96.7 | 106.7 
her foods----- 77.4 | 76.7 | 81.2 | 71.0 | 64.4 | 65.4 19.7 79.2 97.3 
ides ‘and leather products . 95.6 | 94.6 | 93.6 | 83.8 | 89.0 | 72.8 | 82.5 | 96.6 | 110.3 
Shoes. ---- oli 99.3 | 99.3 | 98.8 | 97.7 | 98.9 | 84.6 | 93.1 |100.3 | 106.1 
Hides and skins___. 97.2 | 93.3 | 92.9 | 59.7 | 71.2 | 49.6 | 50.0 | 83.6 | 117.9 
Leather......--- 85.4 | 84.2 | 86.6 | 70.5 | 83.2 | 64.1 | 80.7 | 96.7 | 114.2 
Other leather products .-| 95.4 | 95.4 | 85.0 | 85.9 | 85.1 | 81.9 |101.1 104.8 | 106.7 
xtile produc | — 71.6 | 70.9 | 72.9 | 70.3 | 77.1 55.0 | 63.0 | 74.7 89.5 
a 81.2 | 80.8 | 80.8 | 79.1 | 84.8 | 62.5 | 73.9 | 83.9 | 89.1 
Cotton goods - . - -- | 82.0 | 80.0 | 84.6 | 86.6 | 88.8 | 56.2 | 59.7 | 77.0 98. 5 
Knit goods___--- 61.1 | 60.8 | 63.2 | 60.5 | 74.7 | 50.9 9.2 | 75.0} 87.5 
Silk and rayon__- 31.1 | 30.2 | 35.1 | 24.8 | 32.0 | 30.8 | 41.7 | 47.0 79.6 
Woolen and worsted good | 80.5 | 80.9 | 79.1 | 74.8 | 84.5 | 56.5 | 64.6 | 75.0) 86.7 
Other textile products - - ..| 67.0 | 67.1 | 68.3 | 68.5 | 75.3 | 67.7 | 72.4 | 80.7 | 91.9 
Fuel and lighting materials 76.8 | 76.1 | 73.4 | 74.6 | 73.6 | 71.1 | 67.8 | 77.6 | 83. 
Anthracite-_-- as deal | 81.8 | 80.6 | 82.5 | 82.0 | 81.8 | 88.7 | 94.2 | 89.7 91.2 
Bituminous coal. _| 97.3 | 97.0 | 98.0 | 96.4 | 89.8 | 81.1 | 83.6 | 89.2 92 0 
Ciba cca. . | 97.8 | 93.9 | 88.8 | 85.6 | 82.6 | 76.7 | 81.5 | 83.9 | 84.4 
Electricity —-__- | (1) 83.2 | 86.3 | 94.5 | 92.3 1104.6 |102.1 | 97.3 | 94.4 
Gas | (1) | 87.2 | 89.0 | 96.9 |100.5 {104.4 [100.8 | 99.7 | 93.1 
Petroleum products . 57.9 | 57.5 | 50.1 | 50.4 | 52.7 | 47.4 | 39.2 | 59.4) 70.8 
Metals and metal products 86.9 | 86.8 | 86.5 | 86.3 | 83.0 | 80.3 | 82.8 | 87.9 | 99.8 
Agricultural implements 93.9 | 94:2 | 93.7 | 92.0 | 83.7 | 84.7 | 85.6 | 94.5 97.6 
Iron and steel_....---_- 88.8 | 88.1 | 86.9 | 86.2 | 82.4 | 80.4 | 81.7 | 87.1 94.5 
Motor vehicles. _- 90.8 | 91.5 | 92.9 | 94.7 | 90.9 | 92.7 | 95.4 | 96.3 | 106.0 
Nonferrous metals , 71.7 | 71.4 | 70.9 | 68.1 | 67.0 | 50.7 | 54.9 | 69.7 | 104.6 
Plumbing and heating 76.6 | 76.5 | 71.1 | 68.1 | 74.7 | 67.5 | 81.6 | 83.4 92. 2 
Building materials ‘ 87.3 | 87.1 | 86.1 | 85.2 | 83.9 | 70.7 | 76.1 | 86.3 95.9 
Brick and tile ; 88.3 | 89.0 | 88.3 | 91.2 | 84.6 | 75.3 | 82.6 | 87.7 94.0 
SO eer | 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 | 93.9 | 91.2 | 79.0 | 75.1 | 91.7 85. 6 
Lumber - - .- : 86.1 | 84.9 | 82.0 | 82.0 | 84.2 | 56.6 | 65.2] 79.8 95. € 
Paint and paint materials ...| 80.2 | 80.6 | 81.9 | 79.4 | 76.1 | 68.3 | 77.0 | 85.4 99.8 
Plumbing and heating - 76.6 | 76.5 | 71.1 | 68.1 | 74.7 | 67.5 | 81.6 | 83.4 92. 2 
Structural steel. _- 97.1 | 97.1 | 92.0 | 92.0 | 86.8 | 81.7 | 81.7 | 81.7] 97.0 
Other building material_. 90.4 | 90.3 | 90.5 | 89.3 | 87.1 | 80.0 | 82.0! 91.8 97.1 
Chemicals and drugs_........- , 82.2 | 81.7 | 81.1 | 77.1 | 72.7 | 72.7 | 75.6 | 86.7 | 94.0 
Chemicals - . _-- 89.0 | 88.6 | 88.3 | 81.1 | 78.6 | 79.8 | 79.7| 90.51 99.3 
Drugs and pharmaceutic Bi Jssde d 76.5 | 75.3 | 74.2 | 73.5 | 56.8 | 55.9 | 61.6 | 67.5 | 71.4 
Fertilizer materials - _ - - - 67.4 | 67.6 | 67.2 | 65.7 | 67.6 | 63.4 | 70.2 | 83.6) 90.1 
Mixed fertilizers... .____-- 69.7 | 69.4 | 67.9 | 73.0 | 68.3 | 66.5 | 77.2 | 92.9 97.4 
House-furnishing goods. -__---- . 82.0 | 81.7 | 80.6 | 81.7 | 81.2 | 73.7 | 81.0 | 92.1 94.7 
Furnishings.............-- 85.6 | 85.4 | 84.2 | 84.4 | 82.8 | 74.7 | 79.8 | 90.9 | 93.9 
Furniture... --.-. aaa 78.3 | 78.0 | 76.9 | 79.0 | 79.8 | 72.8 | 82.4 | 93.4] 95.5 
Miscellaneous_____-_- .--| 71.5 | 71.3 | 67.5 | 69.7 | 65.3 | 64.1 | 66.6 | 74.7 83.2 
Automobile tires and tubes ---| 47.5 | 47.5 | 45.0 | 44.7 | 43.2 | 44.6 | 46.0) 50.1) 53.9 
Cattle feed. __.___-- # ---|111.8 |107.5 | 71.6 | 97.6 | 60.4 | 42.7 | 49.4 | 89.6 | 130.4 
Paper and pulp____-_-- ...-| 80.8 | 80.7 | 79.7 | 82. 82.4 | 73.4 | 80.5 | 85.1 88.7 
Rubber, crude_._................--- .-.--| 34.4 | 34.2 | 26.0] 28.6] 15.6] 7.3 | 102] 16.9] 40.7 
Other miscellaneous. - - ; 81.5 | 81.5 | 80.2 | 81.1 | 78.6 | 82.1 | 86.9 | 92.0 99. 7 
Raw materials.____.....__-- -| 82.1 | 81.8 | 77.1 | 72.1 | 61.8 | 54.6 | 61.5 | 79.9) 97.1 
semimanufactured articles_- 76.2 | 75.9 | 76.3 | 71.5 | 72.8 | 60.7 | 65.2 | 76.8 | 94.7 
Finished products. _........-.- | 82.0 | 82.3 | 82.7 | 79.2 | 75.4 | 69.6 | 75.1 | 85.4 | 94.2 
All commodities other than farm products 80.9 | 80.9 | 80.9 | 77.6 | 74.4 | 68.1 | 72.6 | 83.1 93. 2 
\ll commodities other than resianieoeant tsand | 
Sa esebanes << 80.1 | 79.6 | 78.3 | 78.0 | 77.2 | 70.2 | 72.9 | 82.1) 91.6 
| 
' Data not yet available. 
Weekly Fluctuations , 


Tue weekly index of wholesale commodity prices fluctuated very 
moderately during October. After advancing 0.4 percent between 
the weeks ended September 26 and October 3, the all-commodity 
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index leveled off at 81.2 percent of the 1926 average for the ty, 


i : : eanne 
succeeding weeks. A minor decline of only 0.1 percent was record) 


A 
canned 


during the week of October 24 when the index fell to 81.1. Price. The | 
strengthened during late October and the index stood at 81.2 for tj, well-def 


last week of the month. 

Wholesale prices of raw materials were comparatively steady (yy. 
ing the month. On October 3 the index for nonprocessed como4j.- ¢rengt 
ties stood at 82.0. A decline of 0.2 percent was followed by an increas remain 
of 0.5 percent. Two successive declines of 0.1 percent during the lag The] 


down @ 


tive ad 


2 weeks of the month brought the index down to equal the level q; by the 
the beginning of the month, 82.0 percent of the 1926 average. Average of cott 
prices of semimanufactured articles followed an upward course during HJ ¢jothir 
October. The index rose from 76.3 for the first week of the month Risit 


to 76.6 for the last. Finished product prices, on the other hand. the fue 
averaged lower throughout October. Between the weeks ende( to 77.2 
October 3 and 31 the index declined from 82.0 to 81.7. Very littl prices: 
change was recorded in prices of nonagricultural commodities during Whe 
the month. The index for the group of ail commodities other thay period 
farm products stood at 80.6 for the first 2 weeks of October, dropped J petobe 


0.1 percent to 80.5 for the next 2 weeks, then advanced 0.1 percent 
to return to 80.6 for the week ended October 31. 


iron ay 


lent 
The index for the large group of all commodities other than far: an 
products and processed foods, representing industrial commodities, J yomair 
advanced consistently except for a slight period of steadiness during Whi 
midmonth. The cumulative advance from October 3 to 31 was 0.5 I (Qctob 
percent. prepa 
Wholesale farm product prices rose 1.7 percent between September && fractic 
26 and October 3, dropped 0.5 percent the second week of October, The 


then rose 0.7 percent the following week. Agricultural commodities J frst ¢ 
again weakened the latter part of the month and the index registere! J tively 
successive declines of 0.6 percent and 0.4 percent. The cumulative J \arel 
decline over the month interval was 0.7 percent. Prices of gral ¥& declir 


fluctuated erratically and livestock and poultry averaged slightly J last y 
lower. Individual farm products, which decreased during the month, Mii 
were corn, oats, hogs, sheep, live poultry, hops, onions, and potatoes. J pot af 
Higher prices were reported for barley, wheat, steers, eggs, fresh 9 at 83 
apples, lemons, oranges, seeds, and dried beans. Octol 

Following an increase of 0.6 percent between the last week 0! 
September and the first week of October, the index for the wholesale 
foods group declined steadily until late in the month when a slight 
upward movement was evidenced. The net decline in food prices J pape 
during October was 0.8 percent and it was largely due to lower prices In 
for butter, cheese, rolled oats, hominy grits, corn meal, rice, drie J ties f 
fruits, canned vegetables, lamb, fresh pork, veal, dressed poultry, 
peanut butter, raw sugar, and tallow. Average wholesale prices 0! 
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sanned apples, bananas, mutton, grape juice, cocoa beans, copra, 

»gnned salmon, cured fish, and pepper were higher. 

The index for the hides and leather products group followed no 

well-defined course during the month. It moved alternately up and 

jown each week throughout the month, finally registering a cumula- 

‘ive advance of 0.3 percent. Prices of hides, skins, and leather 

strengthened during October and shoes and other leather products 

remained unchanged. 

The largest net increase during the month, 1.3 percent, was recorded 

by the textile products group. Sharp increases were shown in prices 

of cotton goods, silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted goods. 

(Clothing advanced fractionally and knit goods prices remained steady. 

Rising prices for coal and petroleum products caused the index for 
the fuel and lighting materials group to rise from 77.1 for October 3 

to 77.3 for October 31. Gas and electricity declined slightly; coke 

prices were stable. 

Wholesale prices of metals and metal products, except for a short 
period of weakening after the middle of the month, advanced during 
October. The increase was the result of higher prices for certain 

iron and steel items, principally steel sheets, scrap steel, track equip- 
ment, nonferrous metals, and plumbing and heating fixtures. Agri- 
cultural implement prices declined slightly and motor vehicles 
remained unchanged. 

Wholesale prices of building materials advanced throughout 
October. Higher prices were reported for brick and tile, lumber, and 
prepared roofing. The paint and paint materials subgroup declined 
nber MM fractionally. Cement and structural steel showed little or no change. 
ber, The index for the chemicals and drugs group stood at 81.7 for the 
1Ues HM first 2 weeks of October. Advances of 0.2 and 0.5 percent, respec- 
ere @ tively, brought the index to 82.3, the highest point reached since 
‘Ue HM March 1931. Falling prices of chemicals largely accounted for a 
Tull HM decline of 1 percent in the index for the group as a whole during the 
htly # last week of October. 

nth, Minor advances in average prices of furniture and furnishings did 
es. @® not affect the index for the house-furnishing goods group. It remained 
at 83.2 percent of the 1926 average each week October 3 through 
Eg October 31. 

Kol Cattle feed prices increased 16.1 percent from the first to the last 
sale week of October. Crude rubber prices rose 1.7 percent during this 
ight period. Average wholesale prices of automobile tires and tubes and 
1c @® paper and pulp were stationary. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices for the main groups of commodi- 
ties for each week of September and October 1936 are given in table 4. 
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Table 4.—-Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Comm 


[1926 = =100] 


| Oct. | Oct. | 0 Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | s 
Commodity group 31, | 10, | 3, | 26, | 19, 
1936 one | 1998 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 














All commodities. - : 81.2 81.1 | 81.2 | 81.2 | $1.3 | 10) 81.4) 8 
Farm products_...........--- , | 83.9 | 84.2 | 84.7 | 84.1 | 84.5 83.1 | 84.8 | 8 
i 82.3 | 82.1 | 82.5 | $2.6 | $3.0 | 82.5 | 83.1] 8 
Hides and leather products. ta | 96.0 96.5 | 95.9 | 96.1 | 95.7 | 95.8 | 95.4] 9 
Textile products. ..__-.-- 71.6 | 71.2 | 70.9 | 70.9 | 7.7 70.6 | 7u.5 | 71 
Fuel and lighting materials. 77.3 | 77.3 | 77.2 | 77.3 | 77.1 | 77.0 | 769 | 7 
Metals and metal products 86. 4 | 86.3 | 86.4 | 86.4 | 56.3 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 85 
Building materials. .._.__- " ; 87.4 | 87.3 | 87.2 | 87.1 | 96.9 | 86.9 87.0 | 8 
Chemicals and drugs... - - | 81.5 | 82.3] 81.9] 81.7] 51.7] 81.8 | 81.5] 8 
House-furnishing goods- - ---- 7” | $3.2 | 83.2 | 83.2 | 83.2 | 83.2 | 83.2 | 83.1 | 8: 
_ | i rae | 71.9 | 71.5 | 71.3 | 71.0 | 71.1 | 71.1 | 71.2 -1°7 
Raw materials... __- EPs $2.0 | 82.1 | 82.2 | 81.8 | $2.0 | $1.2 | 82.1] 8 
Semimanufactured articles...-._-__.___- _.| 76.6 | 76.4 | 76.4 | 76.3 | 76.3 | 76.0 | 76.2 | 7 
Fintshed products- - ---| 81.7 | $1.7 | 81.8 | 8).9 | 82.0 | 82.0 | 82.2) 8 
All commodities other than farm products. : 80.6 | 80.5 | 86.5 80.6 | 80.6 | 80.6 | 80.7 | 8 
All commodities other than farm products and 
dia hae a are ok j 80.2 | 80.1 | 79.9 | 79.9 | 79.8 | 79.7 | 79.6 79. 


| | 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups 


INDEX numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by year 
from 1926 to 1935, inclusive, and by months from January 1935 


October 1936, inclusive, are shown in table 5. 


Table 5..-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 


| Hides 














_ +10) |Metals| Liouse- 
|Farm| | and | tile | and | and -w Scale’ | fur- | Mis 
Year and month ee | Foods pesthes prod- | light- | | | mate-| and | re ieee 
| uets ucts | ing | uets | rials | drugs annie | o% 
By years: | | 
1926. ............-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.1 
Set. Y | 96. 7 107.7 | 95.6 | 883] 96.3) 94.7] 96.8] 97.5] 91.0 
1928... _.| 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4 95.5 | 84.3 97.0 | 94.1 95. 6 95.1 | 85.4 
1929. .............| 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1} 90.4 | 83.0} 100.5 | 95.4 | 94.2] 94.3 | s2¢ 
1930. _ — 88.3 | 90.5 | 100.0} 80.3} 78.5] 92.1] 89.9] 89.1] 92.7 | 77.7 
1931 _ __-. , | 648) 74.6) 86.1] 66.3 | 67.5] 84.5] 79.2 | 79.3 | 84.9] 69.8 
1932. ..-- | 48.2) 61.0] 729] 54.9] 70.3] 80.2| 71.4| 73.5] 75.11] 64.4 
_. Bee __.| 51.4 | sy 80.9} 64.8 | 66.3] 79.8 770) 726| 738| 625 
----o| 65.3 | 70.5 | 86.6 72.9 73.3 86.9 | 86.2 | 75.9] 815] 69 
1935... _..| 78.8] 83.7] 89.6] 70.9 | 73.5 | 86.4] 85.3 | 80.5] 80.6! 68 
By months 
1935: | | 
January : 77. 6 79.9 | 86.2 70.3 | 72.9 85.8 84.9 79.3 81.2 70.7 
February |} 79.1 | 82.7 86. 0 70.1 | 72.5 85.8 85.0 | 80. 4 80.7 70. 1 
March.......| 783] 81.9] 85.4] 60.4] 73.0] 85.7] 849] 81.5 | 80.7] 69.2 
April.......-.| 80.4| 84.5] 863] 69.2| 728] 85.9| 846] 81.0] 80.7| 68.7 
ae | $0.6] 84.1 88.3 | 69.4 73.1 86.6 | 84.8) 81.2] 80.6) 68.7 
June.........| 78.3 | 82.8) 889] 70.1 | 74.2 86. 9 | 85.3 | 80.7} 80.5 | 68.4 
July..........| 77.1 | 821] 803 70. 2 | 74.7 | 86.4 | 85.2) 78.71] 80.4 67 
August-_-___- 79.3 | 84.91] 89.6 70.9 74.1 86. 6 85.4 | 78.6 80. 5 67.3 
September...| 79.5 | 86.1 90.9} 71.8] 73.0] 86.6] 85.9| 80.2] 80.5) 67.1 
October......| 78.2 | 85.0] 93.6] 72.9] 73.4 86.5 | 86.1 81.1 80.6 | 67.: 
November-___. -| 77.5 | 85.1 | 95.0] 73.4) 74.5] 869] 85.8 | 81.2] 81.0] 67.4 
. ee. 78.3 | 85.7 | 95.4] 73.2] 746] 86.8] 85.5] 80.6] 81.0! 67.5 
1936: 
January... | 78. 2 83.5 97.1 71.7 75. 1 86.7 85. 7 80. 5 81.4 67.58 
February.....| 79.5 | 83.2 | 96.1] 71.0] 76.1) 86.7) 85.5] 80.1] 815] 68.1 
March... ..... | 76.5 | 80.1] 94.9] 70.8! 76.2] 866] 85.3 | 79.3] 81.4] 68.3 
pee | 76.9 80. 2 94. 6 70. 2 76.4 86. 6 85.7 78.5 81.5 68. 6 
May-..-.. al tan 78.0 94.0 69.8 76.0 86. 3 85.8 7.7 81.5 69. 2 
PD iin 65 cack | 78.1 79.9 93.8 69.7 | 76.1 86. 2 85.8 78. 0 81.4 69.7 
a | 81.3] 81.4) 93.4] 70.5) 76.2] 86.9) 867] 79.4] 81.2] 71.0 
August-_--- ..| 83.8 83.1 93. 6 70.9 | 76.3 87.1 86.9 79.8 81.4 71.5 
September 74 84. 0 83.3 94. 6 70.9 | 76.1 86.8 87.1 81.7 81.7 71.3 
October - - 84.0 82. 6 95. 6 71.6 76.8 86.9 87. 3 82.2 82.0 71. 5 
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The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 6 for the following 
vroups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
(nished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods. 
Al] commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods.” The list 
of commodities included under the designations “Raw materials’, 
‘Semimanufactured articles”, and ‘Finished products” was given 
in the October 1934 issue of the Wholesale Prices pamphlet. 


Table 6. Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 


























. adhust All || LF, | | | All 
All | com- | All | com- 
| __ |Semi-| | gam | mod. | |... [Semi-| | com | mod: 
| Raw | man-| Fin- |... Ae | | Raw | man-| Fin- | 3: . : 
| ma- | ufac- | ished | ities | other By | ma- | ufac- | ished | ities | other 
Year and month | 40. | tured prod other| than Year and month | te- ltured| prod- other | than 
e; ole |. | than} farm || peti Lot Pl 
rials | po va | ucts farm | prod- | rials pa ucts | corm prod- 
t _ | prod-| ucts | . [wr ucts 
| ucts | and | ucts | and 
foods | | foods 
TY RSE eM, Des all 
100.0 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 || 1935—-Continued. | 
ita 96. 5 | 94.3 | 95.0 | 94.6 94.0 | August__.....| 77.1 | 73.2 | 83.0 | 80.6 | 77.9 
é _...| 99.1 | 94.5 | 95.9 | 94.8] 92.9 September___| 77.3 | 74.4 | 83.1 | 80.8 | 77.8 
1929 __......-| 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 | 91.6 || October... _-- 77.1 | 76.3 | 82.7 | 80.9 78.3 
30 84.3 | $1.8 | 88.0| 85.9 | 85.2 | November..__| 77.2 | 76.2 | 82.7 | 81.1 | 78.8 
| | \| December....| 77.7 | 75.2 | 83.1 | 81.3 | 78.7 
3] ; 65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6 75.0 || 1936 | 
13: 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 January ._....| 78.1 | 74.8 | 82.4 | 80.9 78.8 
B __...--| 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 | 71.2 || February. 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7 | 79.0 
Wi. .....-..---.-| 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2] 76.9] 784 || March | 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2 | 78.9 
spidey 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2 | 77.9 || AR 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1 | 78.9 
1935: | || May ...| 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2] 78.8 
January......| 76.6 | 71.2 | 80.8 | 78.9 | 77.7 || : | 
Febeuary-. --| a4 a2 | a1.6 =e 78 June. dein 77.6 | 73.8 0.7 me 78.8 
ieken«n. 76. 71. 81.7 | 79. ‘J OEP 22n.2.--.| 26 | tae) on | OD. 79. £ 
_ ae | 77.5 | 72.3 | 82.3 | 79.9 | 77.2 August.......| 81.5 | 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9 | 79. 7 
as 77.6 | 73.5 | 82.4 | 80.0 77.6 September___| 81.8 | 75.9 82.3 | 80.9 79. 6 
BL oleic | 76.4 | 73.9 | 82.2 | 80.0 | 78.0 | October.....-| 82.1 | 76.2 | 82.0 | 80.9 | 80.1 
July_. | 75.8 | 72.8 | 82.0| 79.8| 78.0 | | | | 
| | | | 





Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual 
Commodities 


Tue table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in this report 
is now published semiannually instead of monthly. The June 1936 
issue of the Wholesale Prices pamphlet showed the average for the 
year 1935 and information for the first 6 months of 1936. The 
monthly figures will be furnished upon request. 
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Progress in Revision of Wholesale Price Indexes 


WHILE meeting current demands for wholesale price inforiatiyy 
the Bureau in cooperation with the Central Statistical Board 4, 
other Federal agencies has mapped out a program of revision coyeriyy 
every phase of its wholesale price reporting service. The purpose 
of the revision are to round out the list of commodities in the interpy 
of more balanced coverage, to establish and follow more detailej 
description and specification of the items included in the price inde; 
to modify the basis of quotations in accordance with changing jy,). 
keting methods, to determine methods of index constructions an( 
weighting appropriate to defined objectives, to develop methods fp; 
dealing with geographical variations in prices, to improve on the 
classification of commodities and industries, and to determine mea 
of increasing the effectiveness of the published results. 

The surveys for the following industries have been finished or ay 
nearing completion—farm machinery, underwear, lumber, box board, 
leather and leather products, chemicals, soap, cement, brick and tile. 
sand, gravel and slag, rubber manufactures, small hand tools, and 
paper and pulp. Work has been begun or is planned for the imme. 
diate future covering automobiles, motor trucks, textiles, and iron 
and steel products. The results of the farm machinery survey wer 
published in the August 1935 Monthly Labor Review and in reprint 


form. Separate reports for other industries will be issued from tine 


to time as the surveys are finished. 


The effective cooperation of the industries being covered is con- 


tributing greatly to the success of the revision program. 
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crsifim Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers in Rochester, Columbus, and Seattle’ 


HEN the Department of Labor was established by Congress 

in 1888 the Commissioner of Labor Statistics was instructed to 
report, from time to time, among other things, the kind of living secured 
by the workers of this country, and its cost. The first investigation 
carried out under this instruction was an extensive study of the money 
incomes and disbursements and the conditions of living of workers 
in the iron and steel, glass, and textile industries. 

In the period 1899-1902 the Bureau again conducted a study of 
this sort, this time on a Nation-wide basis. That investigation fur- 
nished consumption data which could be used to weight the indexes of 
the cost of food at retail, begun at that time. Studies of the living of 
special groups followed, and in 1917-19 another Nation-wide investiga- 
tion furnished data on the type of living and the annual purchases of 
the wage earners and clerical workers. ‘The Bureau’s index numbers 
of the cost of goods purchased by this group are based on that investi- 
gation. 

The study of the money disbursements of employed wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical workers initiated by the Bureau in the fall 
of 1934 for the purpose of revising these indexes is yielding important 
information as to the kind of living prevailing among workers in the 
United States at the present time. 

Figures on the money disbursements and the housing facilities and 
equipment in 1934-35 of the workers studied in three cities with 
population ranging from approximately 300,000 to 370,000—Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Columbus, Ohio, and Seattle, Wash.—have recently 
been summarized, and are presented in this article. 


The Groups Studied 
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Tue families studied were carefully selected to represent a cross 
section of the families of employed white wage earners and lower- 





' Prepared by the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, Faith M. Williams, Chief. The field work in 
Rochester was supervised by Frances Rice and Kathryn Heath, that in Columbus by Ann James, and that 
in Seattle by Georges M. Weber, all of the Bureau of Labor Statistics staff. The survey in Rochester was 
nade in cooperation with the University of Rochester and the Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion of New York State. That in Columbus was made in cooperation with the Bureau of Business Research 
of Ohio State University, the Franklin County Consumers’ Council and the Emergency Relief Administra- 


ion of Ohio, The sutvey in Seattle was made in cooperation with the Emergency Relief Administration 
of the State of Washington. 
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salaried clerical workers in the three cities. All the families ine} ide) 
had one or more workers who worked a minimum of 1,008 hours * in y; 
least 36 weeks during the year.’ Since the data were being obtaine) 
primarily for the purpose of providing a basis for indexes of living 
costs, it was important that they should not reflect the distorted spend. 
ing of families whose incomes had been abnormally low or irregula; 
On that account no data were included from families whose incomps 
were under $500 a year or from families who received relief during 
the year. 

In the families of the white wage earners and lower-salaried cleric) 
workers from which complete figures on receipts and disbursements 
were obtained, the number of workers who were gainfully employed 
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1936. 
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at some time during the year covered by the investigation averaged In] 
1.39 per family in Rochester, 1.33 in Columbus, and 1.18 in Seattle. I of the 
The total number of persons in the economic family averaged 3.4) J per 1, 
in Rochester, 3.31 in Columbus, and 3.40 in Seattle. The median §& cocure 
size of white families of two or more persons in these three cities, 9 ayeras 
as shown by the Census of 1930, was as follows: Rochester, 3.50: preser 
Columbus, 3.22; Seattle, 3.07. The average size of white families on 9 exceec 
the relief rolls in May 1934 was 4.4 in Rochester, 3.6 in Columbus, 
and 3.4 in Seattle. In the year covered by the data secured for the Tome 
employed families, 18.7 percent of the white families of two or more 
persons in Rochester were on the relief rolls in the month when relief 
was at its height in that year; 15.1 percent of those in Columbus, 
and 12.6 percent of those in Seattle. 
The families studied in these three cities have been classified at 
three different consumption levels, i. e., with annual expenditures o/ 
less than $400 per consumption unit, of from $400 to $600, and o! 
$600 and more. The classification of families by expenditure per 
consumption unit makes it possible to distinguish between the econ- Ta 
omic level of two families with the same income, but entirely different a the 
in size. Classification by the total expenditures of the family without whict 
regard to the number and type of consumers sharing the goods pur- of th 
chased would be misleading, as the economic level necessarily «e- wil 
pends on the number of consumers in the family as well as on the ents 
total amount available for spending. For example, a family of two 
adults (a father in factory work and a mother at home) and two Table 
children, with an income of $1,500, may save $50 during the yea, 
spend $1,450 for consumers’ goods, and have relative freedom in i 
spending, at a level of $401 per consumption unit. On the other aie 
hand, another family with an income of $1,500, but with eight mem- 
2 The figure 1,008 was adopted as a minimum of hours per year from the consideration that it is equivalen! 4 
to 36 weeks each with 3% days of 8 hours per day. Under | 
3 An exception was made in the case of families in which the chief earner was employed in an indust!! $400 to 
distinctly seasonal. Such families were included if the chief earner had employment for 34% 8-hour ‘ays 2 $600 an 


each of 30 weeks. 
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bers (including a father in factory work, a mother at home, a sister in 
clerical work, and five children) may also save $50 in the year, spend 
g1,450 for consumers’ goods, but be considerably cramped in its 
spending at a level of $208 per consumption unit. The relative 
demand of each individual in the family is figured on a composite 
basis, Which was described in the Monthly Labor Review for March 
1936. An examination of the tables which follow shows that the 
families at the lower consumption levels are on the average larger in 
size, and have on the average smaller incomes than those at the 
highest consumption level shown. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


[In Rochester 301 white families studied provided the representatives 
of the Bureau with data covering a year within the period Decem- 
ber 1, 1933, to February 28, 1935. The greater part of the data 
secured covered the year ending February 28, 1935. Figures on 
average income and average current expenditures of these families, 
presented in table 1, show that their expenditures on the average 
exceeded their incomes by $5. 


Table 1.—Average Income and Expenditure of 301 White Families in Rochester, 
Year 1934-35 


Number or | 


Item amount | 

| 

Number of families studied_______ OF ESCs (a Eee a TI 301 | 

Average number of members in economic family _-.-.-_- | 3. 40 | 

| Average number of consumption units per family. -__- 3.17 | 

| Average number of gainful workers per family___.____- 1.39 | 
Average income per family... __- iA bbabowduecibe Jee $1, 503 

Average earnings of chief earner.........____- ennai $1,261 | 

Average current expenditure per family_______- $1,508 | 


_ aE =. - 4 - M , | 


Table 2 shows the number of families at different economic levels, 
in the group studied in Rochester, which were able to save and those 
which sustained deficits. It will be observed that the proportion 
of the families having decreased assets or increased family liabilities 
was somewhat larger at the highest of the consumption levels shown 
than at the two lower levels. 


Table 2.—-Savings and Deficits Among 301 White Families in Rochester, in 1 
Year, 1934-35 























Families having 
Number |— me . ; atin , 
Annual expenditure per consumption unit | of fam- | Net decrease in assets | Net increase in assets 
ilies or net increase in or net decrease in 
liabilities, or both liabilities, or both 

/ | Number Percent Number Percent 
A oer ree 96 37 38. 5 55 57.3 
| ae lawht ciebaddeducbotveal 115 41 | 35. 7 72 62. 6 
RE RES 90 36 40. 0 53 58.9 
ee, SRE. RARE MHT SN 301 114 37.9 180 | 59.8 
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Data on the housing facilities and equipment of the home owne, 
and renters in the group studied in Rochester show the progressjy, 
improvement in the equipment of the families with increase in thi 
economic level as shown by expenditure per consumption unit. 


Table 3.— Household Facilities and Equipment of Renters and Home Owners 
Different Consumption Levels in Rochester, 1934-35 








Families with annual expenditure per cop. 
sumption unit of— 











Equipment Under _ — Under $400 | Say 
$400 0 an $400 to and 
$600 | over $600 | over 
Renters Home owners 
Number of families__..____. PSL le A MP mde B® 63 65 45 33 50 45 
Percent of families having— . 
EE SE a OE a Eee a 98.4 | 100.0 | 100.0 97.0 | 100.0 100 
Running hot water inside dwelling......____..________- 95.2} 9691 100.0} 90.9) 980 > IW 
I ae a 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 97.0 | 100.0) \W 
Gas or electric cooking fuel_.___.........-.---- eee 100.0 | 100.0 | 97.8 | 97.0) 96.0) iy 
pO ea eee .0 9.2) 24.4] 1661/1120 | 
fo gounbeiuinedalen 87.3 | 77.0| 73.4] 90.9) 82.0 62.2 
en oom patininenian 12.7 13.8 2.2 6.1 8.0 6.7 
a a ahinenintaiiioinanl 9.5) 169{ 35.6] 27.3] 44.0) es 
EER Se ae Ee ie ae 95.2 | 96.9 | 100.0 | 90.9 | 100.0) Ww 
Inside flush tollets, running hot water inside dwelling, 
electric lights, and gas or electricity as kitchen fuel_...| 95.2} 96.9] 97.8 | 78.8 | 94.0) 1U 

















1 Includes 1 family having both mechanical and ice refrigerators. 


The distribution of current expenditures by the Rochester group 
studied shows a percentage spent for housing somewhat higher than 
that allotted to housing by the wage-earner and clerical groups in 
most of the cities for which data are available thus far. On the 
other hand, the percentage spent for the purchase, operation, and 
maintenance of automobiles is somewhat smaller than that spent 
for automobiles by the group studied in other cities of comparable 
size. 
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Table 4.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at Different 


Consumption Levels in Rochester, 1934-35 















































Families with annual expenditure 
per consumption unit of— 
Item All families 
Under $400 | $400 to $600 ee 
Number of families studied............................ 301 96 115 90 
Average number of members in economic famify_..___ 3. 40 4. 51 3. 25 2. 40 
Average number of consumption units per family______ 3.17 4.13 3. 03 2. 30 
Average total current expenditure..................... $1, 508 $1, 286 $1, 479 $1, 782 
AVGRRGD TREE BNE cccccccccccccccccccccccccce $1, 503 $1, 274 $1, 485 $1, 772 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— 
ea iattventeaeiecsedbaehdncacnennses 29.7 34.5 30. 2 25. 6 
Pt itinstdubsidupisinenedbebnanacacssades 10. 2 10.3 10.6 9.7 
ES a aan 20. 4 20. 8 20.5 19.9 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration ...................._- 9.2 10.8 9.5 7.7 
Other household operation..................______ 3.3 2.8 3.2 3.8 
Furnishings and equipment--__.................__- 3.8 2.7 3.4 5.0 
Automobile, purchase, operation, and maintenance. 6.2 2.3 5.4 9.9 
EIN, £5 inn d pimaktoctibtbeeiinde onuwe 1.9 1.9 2.0 1.8 
atlas niente beet chan tiie sini min ins 1.9 2.0 1.9 1.9 
inns $.5:i6n 555064 siimabtiabbdbaicowdawcade 3. 6 3.0 3.7 3.2 
I eT a OE 5.5 4.9 5.5 6.0 
EE ee eee ee eee eee ey of .8 .8 
= = .4 .4 .4 .3 
TE SE ER are 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.4 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside the fam- 
i a | ccmmaibebcbidimnemowesec 1.5 1.1 1.1 23 
REET AS 3 2 .4 2 
Total current expenditure._..........._________. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Columbus, Ohio 


In Columbus, 266 families studied furnished figures on their in- 
comes and expenditures, their housing facilities and equipment, and 
on their ownership of certain other consumer goods for a year within 


the period September 1, 1933, to November 30, 1934. 


The greater 


part of the data secured covered the year ending November 30, 1934. 
Data presented in table 5 show that the current expenditures of these 
families averaged $1,364 as compared with incomes of $1,404. 


Table 5.—-Average Income and Expenditure of 266 White Families in Columbus, 





1933-34 
Number or 
Item amount 

Number of families studied_..........................-- 266 
Average number of members in economic family. .-___- 3. 31 
Average number of consumption units per family - - .__- 3. 09 
Average number of gainful workers per family__.._..__- 1. 33 
Average income per family............................- $1, 404 
Average earnings of chief earner__...............______- $1, 204 
Average current expenditure per family................ $1, 364 














Of the total number of families studied in Columbus, 32.3 percent 
had a net decrease in assets or net increase in liabilities in the year 
covered, 63.9 percent had a gain in net worth, increased assets or de- 
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creased liabilities, while 3.8 percent reported no change. As in {hp 
Rochester group, the proportion of families with net deficits w,, 
higher at the upper consumption levels than at the lower. 


Table 6.— Savings and Deficits Among White Families in Columbus, 1933-34 





Families having- 


| Number | : ere 
Annual expenditure per cons tion unit am- . : : , 
I ate PST CORSUMPTNS ES sy | Net dccrease in assets Net increase in asco 
‘ or net increase in | or net decrease 
liabilities or both | liabilities or bot! 
[i On th a 
. | Number | Percent | Number Percent 
Sg gees J . 103 24 | 23.3 | 74 
$400 to $600__ - anita a 95 35 | 36.8 5Y 
$600 and over_______._____. 68 27 39. 7 37 
— ee dtelbedtia 266 86 32.3 | 170 


The household equipment of the Columbus families is remarkahe 
for the relatively high percentage having mechanical refrigerators. 
Twenty-six percent of all the families studied had mechanical refriger. 
ators, an unusually high proportion in view of the relatively short 
time this type of equipment has been available, and its relatively hig! 
cost. 


Table 7.— Household Facilities and Equipment of Renters and Home-Owner 
at Different Consumption Levels in Columbus, 1934 





| Families with annual expenditure per 


sumption unit of— 


| 





Equipment Under| $400 | $600 | Under) $4 $60 
$400 | to | and | $400 and 
| $600 | over $600 
| | 
Renters | Home owners 
NE CO diatitcn cininign cinuiendnin nine detpdochupdebatle 69 | 59 «| «(46 34 36 


Percent of families having— | 
Inside flush toilets _ _- ee Pct Petty ba 87. ( 





sth eas )} 96.6) 95.7 | 85.3 | 91.7 ' 

Running hot water inside dwelling__- neh ene: 88.4 | 94.9 | 100.0 88.2 | 91.7 
Sie EE Ra a a aa ee 95.7 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Gas or electric cooking fuel... --.................-.-..... 89.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 91.2 | 100.6 
i incngutcascscssceccetdscbenhans 7.2) 27.1) 45.6 | 2.9 | 39.0 
Ice refrigerator...........____-- et Ae ARE AEE. 92.8] 71.2] 52.2] 91.2] 583 
en ee ge | 22); 59) 27 
I 10.1 | 23.7 | 47.8 | 20.6] 44.4 
 eteesctinkignknevensnesunenen noagenlil 91.3 | 96.6 | 100.0 | 94.1 | 100.0 
Inside flush toilets, running hot water inside dwelling, | 

electric lights, and gas or electricity as kitchen fuel_.| 75.4 | 85.3 | 91.7 


93.2 | 95.7 | 





Distribution of annual current expenditures by families at. thie 


different consumption levels in Columbus is shown in table 8. The 


spending pattern of these families as shown by this distribution is very 


similar to that of the families of this group from whom such data /iave 


been obtained in other cities of this size range. 
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Table 8. Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at Different 
Consumption Levels in . Coenen 1933-34 
































Families with annual expenditure 
per consumption unit of— 
Item | All families} — - ‘rena 
| | ennn 
Under $400 | $400 to $600 a 
Number of families studied _____- | 266 103 95 | 68 
\verage number of members in economic family_..____| 3. 31 4. 21 3. 02 2. 34 
,verage number of consumption units per family _. ci 3. 09 3. 87 2. 86 2.24 
,verage total current expenditure. __.._......._-_- $1, 364 $1, 134 $1, 393 $1, 671 
\yerage money income__ <a } $1, 404 $1, 29% $1, 403 | $1. 679 
7 Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— | | | 
OS SS a Ce 31.0 36.8 30.1 26. 2 
ee EEE on we nistidmmndnnoomanwemnban 10. 2 10.4 10. 1 10.0 
Housing- - ere ee 16.4 16.6 | 17.4 15. 2 
Fuel, light, ‘and refrigeration. aS ' "| 8.0 E 8.8 | 7.7 7.9 
Other household operation _- wn an------0--------| 4.1 3.4 4.1 | 5.0 
Furnishings and equipment __ A a 4.8 | 3.6 | 4.3 6.5 
Automobile, purchase, operation, and maintenance.| 8.1 | 4.7 8.5 | 11.2 
I od oo, wt cciccniabewndwinwiamewne LL 2.0 1.6 | 1.4 
Pereomel GG00......<.<.-<<.-- - . 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.0 
Medical care. .......-...-----.-- Peo cadenel 3.8 3.0 | 4.1 | 4.3 
Ee stocker 5. 6 5. 2 | 5.7 5.8 
Education -- = PEE Se GS 6 | 9 | 6 | rt 
Vocation - oS 2 ee m: 4 | 9 | 3 .6 
Community welfare...____ 9 | .9 1.0 | y 
Gifts and contributions to persons ‘outside ® family. 1.8 9 | 1.8 | 2.7 
Miscellaneous items_..............--_.....-- . 4 3 | 4 | 6 
Total current expenditure. _._........-- beteeasea de | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
| 








Seattle, Wash. 


Data on family income, current expenditures, and savings and 
deficits were obtained from 352 families of employed white wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical workers in Seattle for a year within 
the period from December 1, 1933, through February 28, 1935. Most 
of these families supplied data for the year ending February 28, 1935. 
The summary presented in table 9 shows that the average income 
reported by the families studied in Seattle, $1,604, was $100 larger 
than their average current expenditures. 


Table 9.—Average Income and Expenditure of 352 White Families in Seattle in 
Year 1934-35 


Number or 
amount 


Item 





Number of families studied --...............------- ‘ | 

Average number of members in economic family - 

Average number of consumption units per family - ; 

Average number of gainful workers per family... _. tad 1.18 
Average income per family 

Average earnings of chief earner 
Average current expenditure per family 











The data presented in table 10 show that 26.7 percent of the Seattle 
families studied sustained a net deficit for the year, 71.0 percent had 
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net savings, and 2.3 percent reported no change in net worth. |) 
Seattle as well as in Rochester and Columbus, the families in the —= 
highest expenditure per consumption unit group had the larges 
proportion with net decrease in assets or net increase in liabilities jy 
the year covered. This fact is especially significant when it is ye. 
membered that the families in this group, in all three cities, had aver- 
age incomes considerably higher than those in the other two groups, 
The relationship of these differences to purchases of consumer goods 
on deferred-payment plans has not yet been analyzed. 
























Number ¢ 


Table 10.—Savings and Deficits Among 352 White Families in Seattle in Year 

















Percent 0 
1934-35 Insid 
a Runt 
Elect 
Families havirng— Gas ¢ 
Meet 
Number Ice re 
Annual expenditure per consumption unit s = Net decrease in assets | Net increase in assets he 
or net increase in or net decrease iy Cent 
liabilities or both liabilities or both ins 4 
= ele 
Number Percent Number Percent ee 
Under $400 hbdamiiiatboudanudiheboeeneoocaduht 112 23 20. 5 86 76.8 1 Inclu 
Rall Ga eral alert 137 36 26.3 100 73. 
SEF CID G0 avinccccccccesesccccocnencsccess 103 35 34.0 64 62.1 | 
ne Table 
a a ae a me 352 94 26.7 250 0 




















The proportion of the Seattle families having mechanical refrigera- 
tors, 29.3 percent, is particularly remarkable in view of the fact that 
an unusually large percentage of the group had neither mechanical 
nor ice refrigerators. The relatively short and cool summers in ———- 


Seattle apparently make it possible to dispense with a refrigerator <a 
entirely. In this city there are both municipal and privately owned — 
plants; their average charges per month for current for lighting, power Averag 


for small appliances and a refrigerator were the same in the period 
covered by the investigation, $3.40, as compared with average charges 
for such service of approximately $4.41 at this date in the 51 large 
cities reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Ho 


The percentage of Seattle families with telephones is considerably Ot 
higher than that reported for comparable groups in other cities for - 
which the data are so far available. Pe 

The percentage of families in Seattle using gas or electricity as Ni 
kitchen fuel is considerably smaller than in other cities of comparable Vv 


size. The availability of wood as a very cheap fuel in the State of 
Washington results in a large number of families using wood or wood 
and coal. Wood only was used as kitchen fuel by 8. 5 percent of the 
families and 17. 0 percent used both wood and coal. 








Table 11.— 
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Number of families 





Ice refrigerator 
No refrigerator 









































Household Facilities and Equipment of Renters and Home Owners 
at Different Consumption Levels in Seattle, 1934-35 
Families with annual expenditure per con- 
sumption unit of— 
Equipment Under| #400 | $600 | Under} $400 | $600 
$400 to and $400 to and 
$600 | over $600 | over 
Renters Home owners 
DAdSbOnddnéuacusepeinbétsccesnecasseccec 52 60 58 60 77 45 
Percent of families having— ih i : } 
Inside flush toilets...._...... ~---------------| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 97.8 
Running hot water inside dwelling... KWedcncrencscouscal Wi Gn. Me ee 95. 6 
Blestsie Mgets.........................- heal --| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Gas or electric cooking fuel_..................-.......-- 51.9 | 883] 91.4] 60.0] 62.3 86. 7 
eS EE eae 117.3 | 35.0] 63.8 6.7 | 20.8 35. 6 
ine ehon tinncdbebegeesedecadabion 30.8 | 35.0] 12.1] 46.7] 42.8 40.0 
Mibdbuidddbdbndunddeddddddboesddsdaduwed 53.8 30.0 24.1 46. 6 36. 4 24.4 
i a aston nintiak emimabdlindas daewuaeus a aaa 55.0 63.8 41.7 68. 8 84.4 
ESS SR ES ee a eee 88. 5 95.0 98.3 93.3 94.8 97.8 
Inside flush toilets, hot running water inside dwelling, 
electric lights, and gas or electricity as kitchen fuel_..| 50.0 | 83.3 91.4} 60.0] 62.3 80.0 












| Includes 1 family having both mechanical and ice refrigerators. 


Table 12.—-Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by Families at Different 
























































Consumption Levels in Seattle, 1934-35 
Families with annual expenditure 
per consumption unit of— 
Item All families 
$600 and 
Under $400 | $400 to $600 over 
Ee ee 352 112 137 103 
Average number of members in economic ee 3. 40 4. 49 3. 26 2. 40 
Average number of consumption units per family... .- 3.17 4.09 3. 05 2.31 
Average total current expenditure..................-..- $1, 504 $1, 290 $1, 500 $1, 742 
IID. cdcbbbhduhséecmnccteskscnsunva $1, 604 $1, 398 $1, 607 $1, 825 
Percentage distribution 

Expenditure for— 
ea a ee ee 2 aS 32.3 38. 1 32. 6 27.1 
I 10. 0 9.9 9.9 10. 2 
ES EEE ESE ES TE 14.2 13.5 13.8 15.3 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration....................-- 7.0 7.8 7.3 5.8 
Other SSS 4.0 3.8 4.0 4.3 
Furnishings and equipment...................-.-- 3.7 3.0 3.9 4.2 
Automobile,'purchase, operation, and maintenance. 8.2 5.6 7.2 11.6 
EEE ATS SRE 2.7 3.0 2.8 2.3 
2 J. cab ath meh soasecdenalnces 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.3 
ETE TRAE CER LTS AE 5.1 4.5 5.2 5.5 
Eh ood Rin wcstokdhacusdbecscactal 5.3 4.6 5.1 6.1 
<a et a o 8 1.0 .4 
sab 2 Gap eSgaen ; 5 4 6 5 
EE SET eee 1.0 1.2 9 9 
Gifts and contributions to persons outside family 2.4 1.6 2.5 2.9 
as dunaionieonh My 2 1.1 6 
Total current expenditure. ...........-- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 














As in other cities for which the data have 
when the Seattle families studied are sorted by consumption level, 
the proportion of the total spent for food declines with increase in 
the level, the percentage spent for clothing, household operation, 


been summarized so far, 
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housing, personal care, and community welfare remains § virt\i9|); 
unchanged. The percentage spent for house furnishings and equip. 
ment, automobile purchase, operation, and maintenance, for recrey. 
tion and for gifts to persons outside the family increases with incregg. 
in the consumption level. The movement of percentage spent fo, 
transportation other than automobile differs in the cities discussed jy 
this article. Among the Rochester families the percentage is prac. 
tically stable at the three consumption levels analyzed, while among 
the Columbus and Seattle families it declines slightly. 


radios 

gmall ¢ 
In fact 
buying 


Table 1 


City an 


Ownership of Automobiles 


Tue proportion of the groups studied in these three cities owning 
automobiles is high. It varies from 56 percent in Rochester to 7) 
percent in Seattle, and, like the proportion of families owning radios. 


Rocheste 
Und 
$400 


increases with increases in consumption level. In each one of the jen 
three cities, the percentage of families buying second-hand auto- Und 
mobiles was considerable larger than the percentage buying new cars $600 
at the lowest economic level for which averages have been computed. seattle. 
In the group with annual expenditure per consumption unit under $400 
$400, none of the families in Rochester and Columbus bought a ney | 

automobile, and only one in Seattle. | For 
Table 13.—-Ownership of Automobiles by Families at Different Consumption ( 


Levels, 1933-35 ! 















































| Families purchasing automobiles in y: , 
Families covered 
owning 
; | Num- | automobiles | [ 
City and annual expenditure per her of New Second hand | Tota 
consumption unit | families r= neti | arf four: 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num- Sept 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber 
ax! ee ; of tl 
Rochester... _.---- 301| 168] 55.8 6} 20] 31] 103] 37 were 
Under $400_...._--- 96 33 | 34.4 ) 6 6.3 | 6 | exce 
$400 to $600... _-- 115 71 | 61.7 0 . 4} 12.2 | 14 | ‘ 
$600 and over.-..._.- 90 64 | 71.1 6 6.7 11 | 12.2 17 | rises 
Columbus.........-.....-.-.. 266 | 171 | 64.3 9] 34 31] 11.7] 40 T 
Under $400._-. 103 | 54| 524 | Soe 9| 87 9 
$400 to $600_.._- 95 69 | 72.6 l 1.1 15 | 15.8 16 sur 
$600 and over-. 68 48 | 70.6 8 | 118 7] 10.3 15 
ee ee 352| 245 | 60.6 9} 2 32} 9.1 41 | 82. 
Under $400_-__- 112 62) 55.4 l i) & 7.1 9 | ar 
$400 to $600... 137| 95| 69.3 13] 95] 14 P 
$600 and over_____ -- : 103 88 | 85.4 7 6.8 1] 10. 7 Is h 
| the 
1 For 1 year within the period September 1933 to February 1935. low 
‘ : er 
Ownership of Radios P 
Tue percentage of the families studied owning radios is high in all for 
three cities and for each of the economic levels for which averages lar 
have been computed. The percentage owning radios increases with An 
increase in consumption level, although the increase is not very Se 
striking in any one of these three cities. The percentage purchasing oc 
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radios in the year of the study is, on the other hand, comparatively 
smal! and does not increase with the economic level of the family. 
In fact, in Rochester and Columbus the largest percentages for those 
asp buying radios this year occur at the lowest consumption level shown. 


Table 14.—-Ownership of Radios by Families at Different Consumption Levels, 
1933-35! 


lone | | Families | Families purchasing radios in year covered 
| owning 7 

; Tum- radios i p- Ne 

City and annual expenditure per a. | New | Second hand Tota! 


‘onsumption unit : 
consul} families 























| 
een ae i ss 
Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber | cent ber cent | ber cent | ber cent 
| ‘ 
line 
a | 
» 70) Rochester | 301) 222) 73.8 21 7.0 | 5 1.7 | 26 8.6 
: Under $400 96 68 70.8 | 9 9. 4 | 2 2.1 | 1] 11.5 
LOS $400 to $600 115 84 | 73.0 7.0 3 2.6 | 1] 9.6 
r $400 and over 9 | 70] 77.8 4 4.4 0 | 4) 44 
1p | | 

Columbus - . - - 266 | 166 | 62.4 | 39 14.7 9 3.4 | 418 | 18. 0 
ito- Under $400 103} 60} 58.3] IS} 17.5 5 1.9) 2 22. 3 
$400 to $600- 9} 57) 60.0) Il] 11.6 | 3 3.2] 14 14.7 
a's $600 and over | 68 | 99) 72.1 | 10) 14.7 1 1.5 1 16. 2 
ed. attle 352 | 305 | 86. 6 | 18 5.1 | 4 1.1 | 22 | 6.2 
Under $400 112 96 | 85.7 | 3 2.7 2 1.8 | 5 | 4.5 
ler $400 to $600. 137} 119] 86.9 6 4.4 2 1.5 | s| 5.9 
GF i 0 9 | 8.7 


$600 and over 103 | 90 | 87.4 | 9 | 


For 1 year within the period September 1933 to February 1935, 


Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, 
September 15, 1936 


; wen living costs for families of wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States increased 
four-tenths of 1 percent in the 2-month period between July 15 and 
September 15,1936. This increase reflected advances in costs for each 
of the groups of items included in the family budget. ‘The increases 
were small, however, every group showing a rise of less than 1 percent 
except the fuel and light group. For this group, which customarily 
rises at this time of year, an increase of 1.5 percent was reported. 

The September index for the 32 large cities included in the pricing 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 82.4, as compared with 
82.0 on July 15, the average costs in 1923-25 being used as 100. Com- 
parison with October 15, 1935, shows an increase of 2.1 percent over 
the 1l-month period. The current index is 10.6 percent above the 
low point of June 1933. Since December 1929 there has beea a 17.3- 
percent drop in average living costs. 

Advances in general living costs in the last 2 months were reported 
for 25 of the 32 cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
largest change noted for any city was an increase of 1.5 percent in Los 
Angeles. In most of the cities the increase was under 1 percent. 
Seven cities reported declines. In Buffalo, where the largest decrease 
occurred, the reduction in living costs was 1.0 percent, due entirely to 
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a drop of 5.0 percent in food prices. The net effect of the advances an) The 
declines in the 32 cities covered was the 0.4 percent average increas fm nine 
noted above. cities, 


Food costs, on the average, increased four-tenths of 1 percent during having 
the 2 months ended September 15, 1936. Twenty cities reported jy. of 2-9 | 
creases, of which five were more than 2 percent, with Los Angele; Mp creases 
showing a rise of as much as 3.7 percent. A general advance in tho 9 cities, . 
price of eggs, customary at this season, was the most important facto; The 
in most cities. In Los Angeles an increase in milk prices also con. Mm only 9 
tributed to the rise in food costs. Of the 12 cities reporting a drop in JR 20 © 
food costs, 5 showed declines of 2 percent or more. In each of these 9 declin 
five cities, the drop was due in large part to a seasonal decline in the The 
price of potatoes. In Buffalo, September food costs were 5.0 percent over a 
below July. Prices used in the construction of the food indexes are This ¢ 
taken from retail-price quotations in 51 cities. Indexes of retail foo in diff 
costs in these cities are published monthly by the Bureau of Labor be ob 
Statistics! The index for these cities combined, as of October 13. Marl 
1936, indicates a decline in food costs of 1.8 percent from September purch 
15 to October 13. lated 

A slight but general upward trend in clothing costs was apparent Th 
between July 15 and September 15. On the average, clothing costs 9 bY W 
rose three-tenths of 1 percent, with increases occurring in 27 of the each 
32 cities. In only one city, Savannah, was this rise more than 1 per- but t 
cent. Insignificant declines were reported in five cities. city 

Since the early part of 1935, rents have been moving steadily, the ¢ 
though slowly, upward. This trend continued over the 2-month anotl 


period ended September 15. The average advance in the 32 cities meee 
was seven-tenths of 1 percent, with all but five cities showing increases. cities 
The largest rise was noted in Cleveland, 5.3 percent, while in Atlanta com} 
and Richmond rental costs rose 3.1 and 3.0 percent, respectively. Of such 
the four cities on the Pacific coast, three—Los Angeles, Portland, resol 
Oreg., and Seattle—showed increases between 2.0 and 2.5 percent. In 

Seasonal increases in fuel and light costs caused the index for that beer 
group to rise 1.5 percent between July and September. This general habi 
advance reflected increases in 26 cities. Fuel and light costs showed cure 
no change in three cities and declined in three. In four cities the of g 
rise was more than 3 percent, with the greatest increase occurring in diff 
Portland; Oreg., where a sharp advance in the cost of wood resulted dat 
in a 6.1 percent rise in the total fuel and light index. A seasonal ine 
upward movement in coal prices accounted for the increases of 4.4 the 
percent in Atlanta, 3.2 percent in Baltimore, and 3.1 percent in stat 


Scranton. pric 


1 Monthly indexes of retail food costs for 51 cities and for the cities combined may be secured from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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‘and The cost of housefurnishing goods showed an average increase of 
nine-tenths of 1 percent from July 15 to September 15, 1936. In most 
cities, the rise was small, with only Pittsburgh and Minneapolis 
Tine Me having increases of more than 2 percent. In Pittsburgh, an advance 
* of 2.9 percent was reported; in Minneapolis, 2.1 percent. Slight de- 
veles IM creases in the cost of housefurnishing goods were reported from two 
cities, New Orleans and Baltimore, 

The cost of miscellaneous items showed little change, advancing 
con. only 0.1 percent on the average, as a result of increases in 19 cities. In 
Din no case was there an increase of more than 1 percent. Similarly, the 
hese declines reported in 10 cities were insignificant in size. 

The cost-of-living index presented at this time measures changes 
‘ent over a period of 2 months, instead of over the usual 3-month interval. 
This change is the result of a study of the reliability of prices secured 
ood in different months. Investigation has shown that best results can 
bor be obtained by securing quarterly prices in September, December, 
March, and June. Henceforth, the indexes of the cost of goods 
ber purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers will be calcu- 
lated as of the 15th of these months. 

ent These index numbers show changes in the cost of goods purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers from time to time in 
each of the 32 large cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but they do not measure differences in the cost of these goods from 
city to city. There are serious technical difficulties in determining 
the cost of the same level of living from one part of the country to 
another. No satisfactory techniques have been developed for 
Hes measuring differences in such costs from large to small cities or from 
ses, cities to rural communities. In large cities with similar climate, 
rta comparisons are possible with the use of standard specifications, but 
such studies, because of their great expense, are beyond the present 
nd, resources of this Bureau. 

In pricing for the Bureau’s indexes, the type of goods priced has 
vat been varied from city to city in conformity with the purchasing 
ral habits of moderate-income families in each city where prices are se- 
cured. Accordingly, although in any one city the kind and quality 
of goods priced are held constant from year to year insofar as possible, 
differences between the indexes of the various cities at any particular 
date are due entirely to differences in the rate of change of living costs 
ineach city. Similarly, the differences in the average costs from which 
4 the indexes are computed in different cities may be due to varying 
standards and purchasing habits in these cities as well as to varying 
prices for goods of given grades. 

Thus, even though these series furnish no information as to dif- 
ferences in absolute cost in dollars among the 32 cities, the indexes 
for the various cities may be used to indicate comparative rate of 
change in the cost of goods purchased by families of wage earners 


the 
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and lower-salaried workers. For example, the index of the cost of jj 
items purchased by this group was 76.3 for Los Angeles in Septembe, 
1936, on the 1923-25 base; that for Cincinnati was 87.4. In othe 
words, in September 1936 costs in Los Angeles were considerably 
lower, as compared with 1923-25 costs in that city, than were costs jy 
Ginsinnedi. as compared with 1923-25 costs in the latter city. 

The indexes are constructed by pricing, from time to time, a lis; 
of the goods most important in the spending of families of wage 


average: 32 


New Engla 





Boston 
earners and lower-salaried workers, as shown by the Bureau’s study wide At 
of the expenditures of 12,096 fnunilien 3 in 1917-19.?_ In the construe. Roy Y 
tion of the index, price changes, noted from period to period, ar eve 
weighted according to the importance of these items in family spend. J ps Nort 
ing, as shown by that study. A new Nation-wide study, now under Ginelt 
way, will provide weights more nearly approximating present-day are 
consumption. The field work for this study is completed, and the den Hert 
data secured are now being tabulated and analyzed. Minn 

Pending this basic revision in weights, several important revisions at Att 
in method have been incorporated in the indexes beginning with the Ait 
March 15, 1935, period, and the food and all-items indexes, as well per 
as the combined United States indexes, have been revised back to ae 
the base years.? The pamphlet containing data for July 15, 1935, - - 
presents complete revised series. Mem 

As stated, the prices used in the construction of the food indexes are =. 
taken from retail-price quotations secured in 51 cities. Beginning with Nor 
the year 1935, they cover 84 articles, instead of 42 as in the past. For 9 Mount’ 
all articles other than food and fuel and light, prices have been secured Port 
in 32 cities. Prices of the items included in the food and fuel and Saat 
light indexes are obtained by mail, all others by personal visits of 
representatives of the Bureau. Details of the number of items priced 
and outlets visited may be secured from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. Per 
Changes in Cost of Living in September 1936 “ : 
PERCENTAGE changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners are p 


and lower-salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States, 
between July 15 and September 15, 1936, are shown in table 1. 





? The results of this study were published in the Bureau’s Bul. No. 357. 
3 For details of this revision, see the article which appeared in the September 1935 Monthly Labor Rey iew, 
Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers. 
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Table 1.—Percentage Changes from July 15, 1936, to Sept. 15, 1936, in Cost of 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
























































House- | 
: F , Fuel and | furnish- | Miscella- 
City All items Food Clothing Rent light ing neous 
| goods 
average: 32 large cities_-....-- +0. 4 1 +0. 4 +0.3 +0.7 1+1.5 +-0.9 +0. 1 
New England: 
' Boston....----------------- —.8 —2.7 +.2 =, 1 +2.2 +.5 (3) 
Portland, Maine.........--. —.9 —2.8 —.1 (3) +1.2 +.3 (3) 
Middle Atlantic: 
 Buffalo.....---------------- —1.0 —5.0 +.3 +.5 +.8 +11 +1.0 
> | ae +.6 +1.3 +.2 (4) +1.3 +1.4 +, 2 
Philadelphia. -............-- +. 1 —.6 +.3 +.5 +2. 2 +.2 (4) 
oe +.2 —.2 +.5 +.2 +1.3 +2.9 (‘) 
eae (4) —.3 +,.2 —.1 +3.1 +1.1 —.7 
fast North Central: 
Chicago..------------------ +1.0 +1.7 | +.7 +.2 +2. 4 +1.5 +,2 
Cincinnati. .--.------------- +.2 —.2 +.3 +.6 +1.9 +11 «=, 9 
ol oe +1.0 +.5 +. 4 4-5. 3 +.3 (8) (5) 
| Se eneegeR +.2 —.4 +.9 +1.2 —.1 con - 
OS aes +.5 +.5 +.5 +2. 0 +.3 +.3 —.1 
West North Central: 
ES +1.2 4+-2.7 +.3 +.6 +2.3 +.5 +.1 
OS +. 6 +.4 +.5 +1.0 +1.7 +2. 1 +.1 
0 8 Ee +1.1 +2. 6 +.4 +.4 +2. 1 +.8 (5) 
South Atlantic: 
CO +1.1 +1.0 +.2 +3. 1 +4.4 +1.0 +.2 
panes ccceee oncthne +.5 +.4 (3) +.6 +-3.2 —.1 +.1 
avcncenenceas —.1 —.8 +.5 +.5 +.8 (8) (5) 
2S See +.5 +1.6 (4) —.1 +.2 +.7 +.1 
Et nccanencantan +1.4 +2.9 +.4 +3. 0 —.1 +1.0 (3) 
ee +.4 +.6 +1.3 +.3 —.4 +.1 —.1 
Washington................ | +5] +10 4.2 +.6| +16 +.6 —2 
East South Central: 
Birmingham - ---- eeeees ener +.5 +1.3 —.2 (3) +1.2 +. 6 +1 
SS +.8 +2.6 —.2 +.7 +.1 +.1 (3) 
| ’ ares | —.5 —2.0 —.1 (‘) +1.8 (3) +.1 
West South Central: 
i RE +.8 +1.8 +.1 +1.8 (5) +.8 —.2 
New Orleans_---......-.--- +.5 +1.6 +.1 +.1 (5) —.3 (4) 
Mountain: Denver............- +.5 +.1 +.7 +1.7 +1.4 +. 6 (3) 
Pacific: 
EE ae 2+-1.5 +-3.7 +.5 +2.5 2+. 4 | +1.1 +.1 
Para, Goeeg............. —.1 —2.8 +.1 +2.5 +-6.1 +1.7 (3) 
Sam Preneeoo.............. +.4 +.8 +.1 +.3 (5) +.8 +. 1 
US Soe +.5 —.9 +.2 +2.0 +-2.0 +1.0 | +.9 
1 Covers 51 cities. 4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
? Based on revised fuel and light data. 5 No change. 


3 Increase less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from peak and from low points in the 


past and from October 15, 1935, to September 15, 1936, in 32 cities 
are presented in table 2. 


107412—36——18 
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Table 2.—Percentage Changes in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage E ners 
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and Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 











































Percentage decrease Percentage increase 
from— from— 
City — 
June 1920 | Dec. 1925 | June 1933 |Oct. 15,1995 
to Sept. to Sept. to Sept. to Sept 
15,1936 15, 1936 15,1936 15, 1936 
SI nn aca dincannvecekasedandss aun 32.0 20. 8 10. 6 
New England: teen wee” Soe ee 
CC EEE a ee ee ee ee 31.5 20. 7 9.0 
RRL SSA RE Deel TS, Se 31.8 17. 0 9.0 
Middle Atlantic: 
a ee eg 31.3 20. 4 8.7 
ESSE SESE. TE a) Sa aS 28.7 19. 4 8. 0 
GR Ee PE EE IS LAS, EET I 30.9 22. 0 9. 6 
EE ES Cir eS ae 32.8 22.7 10. 5 
Re ROR SS) OPER ERAS aa ES 31.6 21.5 9.8 
East North Central: 
so Ce as a ee ee 33. 0 24.8 10.8 
SSSR AgIRats sts “Re are ees a 30.4 16.8 11.7 
aera yore 2a et eS 30.1 17.8 12.1 
EE SP SPREE RK Se ee 37.7 23. 0 20.3 
ESE Se. Se SO A aR: 35.8 20. 8 12. 1 
West North Central: 
ae PSE ie SR SER ee, oe ae ae 36.5 18.9 9.9 
EET SR EE, Sie maT ec 31.0 17.9 13. 2 
ll Se AE gi IT ls RR Sees. 5: 32.8 19.9 11.5 
South Atlantic: 
le EEG SR ES: SRO, 37.7 21.6 14, 2 
OSE a, $e RE Ie ae 28. 4 17. 2 11.2 
SE RR aR * eS 35. 5 25.7 12.4 
EE eS ee ae ee ae 34.9 17.5 12.3 
SR ARERR, RE le SAS A RE PP 32. 1 18.8 13. 0 
EE SES SS NERC eae. 37.5 21.9 8.5 
Washi ast 2 Se Se REEL es eee 28.7 15.8 11.9 
East South Central: 
OL en La ee ae OE 39.7 26. 6 13. 7 
EERE aR a, Sareea ae eee ee 34.4 20.8 10.9 
tn Conia Sli RE BRE TE SEN 2 35.4 21.5 9.8 
West South Central: 
eg 2 ee a ee 34. 0 20. 5 13.9 
SN i eel 29. 6 19. 1 9. 6 
Mountain: Denver...._.-_- BY a SP SIS 33. 4 18. 4 12.0 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles.............. SEE SSR Dae eo 31.3 24.0 9.3 
Sa RET Se ETE eae 35. 8 18. 7 12.7 
EE IE RS TR Se EE TE an 28. 4 17.9 7.8 
TT Se EOS Le Tea. tae 32.8 17.6 8.2 
1 Decrease. 


Index Numbers on 1923-25 Base 


InpExEs of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers are now constructed, for each of the 32 cities surveyed, 
and for the cities combined, using an average of the years 1923-25 as 
the base. This base was chosen in order to make these indexes com- 
parable with others frequently used in conjunction with the cost-o- 
living index (notably the Bureau’s index of employment and pay rolls 
and the indexes of industrial production published by the Federal 
Reserve Board). 

Indexes of the average cost of goods purchased by families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities combined, from 
1913 through September 15, 1936, using the average of the years 
1923-25 as 100, are shown in table 3. The accompanying chart 
presents these data in graphic form. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower. 
Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 to Sept. 15, 19361 


[Average 1923-25 = 100] INDE 












































= wage ©: 
Fuel and House- \ 1913 te 
Date Allitems} Food? | Clothing| Rent light furnish- | ; Tisce| 
Ing goods | ‘aneous present 
nrovide 
1913—A verage._.............._. 57.4 63. 1 55.7 61.4 53.9 47.7 | . 
1914—December................ 58.9 66.3 56.3 61.4 54.5 49. 6 
1915—December................ 60. 1 66.3 58.3 62.3 54.5 52.8 Table 4 
1916—December_.............__. 66.9 79.5 66.9 62.8 58. 5 61.0 | Sal 
1917—December__._....._...___ 79. 4 99. 1 83.1 61.5 66. 9 71.8 
1918—December_......._...___- 95.8 118. 2 118.9 64.7 78.7 97.8 | 
ae | Se 98. 2 117.3 128.8 67.3 77.8 104. 0 
SRR 109.8 126. 4 159. 5 73.1 82. 6 123. Q 
i ea 121.2 146. 1 168. 6 79. 4 91.3 137. 0 
D Te © 112.2 115.7 151.0 87.5 103. 7 132.8 
RO 102.8 95.8 129.8 2.7 98. 4 114.3 3) — 
September............... 101.7 102. 1 112.2 93.3 98. 2 103. 2 | 
i a. aa 100. 3 99.7 107.2 94.8 99. 1 100. 4 | 914—Deo 
1915—Dee 
SET See 96.8 93. 5 102. 4 04. 6 96.3 95.0 | 916—Dee 
a ig ea 97.0 95.6 100. 4 95.0 95.9 93. 2 | 1917—Dee 
September_.............. 96. 4 93.3 99.3 95. 2 100. 9 93. 4 1918—Dee 
a ae 97.7 06. 7 99. 4 95.8 102. 2 96. 3 
1923—March................__. 97.6 94.6 100. 8 96. 3 101. 5 100.7 1919—Jun 
a elias. ies 98. 6 97.2 101. 1 97.3 98. 7 102. 8 _ Dee 
ei Sil 100. 1 100. 6 101.9 98. 2 99.8 102. 9 | 1920—Jun 
December__._........___. 100. 2 99. 5 101.8 99.7 101. 1 102. 9 | he. a 
92iI—-M a 
1 Megeh.................... 99. 0 95.9 101. 5 100. 2 99.9 102. 1 | Sep 
al gaat 98.9 96. 0 100. 6 101.3 97.6 99. 4 Dec 
September___...___._.___ 99. 2 97.3 99.5 101. 4 98.9 98. 6 
December................ 100. 0 99.5 98.9 101.7 99.5 99. 1 922—Mai 
ilicceccneeecacs 101. 4 104. 2 98. 5 101. 4 97.9 97.9 | Jun 
Bn cncnconchancen 104. 0 111.1 97.9 101.3 105. 8 97.8 | De 
EE a 102. 5 108. 9 97.1 100. 4 100. 0 95.8 | Ma 
os “geen 102.3 108. 1 96. 2 100. 0 103. 4 94.7 Jun 
i TT Sea Ae 101.9 108. 7 95.3 99. 0 99. 4 93. 4 sep 
December_............._. 100. 4 104.7 94.0 97.9 100. 6 93. 0 De 
i 99. 2 102. 5 93.8 96. 5 97.7 91.1 
i (isi in 99. 4 103. 2 93.3 95.5 99.7 90. 5 —. ~ : 
ee a 99.1 103. 7 92.8 94.3 97.0 90. 2 | Sep 
a 99. 6 105.7 92. 2 93.3 99. 1 89.9 | Dev 
a, ei 97.7 101. 2 91.5 92. 0 95.9 88. 8 bad 
December................ 93.8 92.1 88.1 90. 1 98. 1 85. 1 1925—Jur 
MPI aio incacacocsincocs 88. 3 80. 6 83. 4 87.3 93. 7 79.3 -_ 
December__......._< aie 85.1 76. 2 77.6 83.9 95.3 74.9 — 
SS See ee 79.7 67.6 73.5 78.5 88.8 68. 4 —Jur 
December................ 76.6 64.7 69. 5 72.7 89.8 65.6 | De 
a .......... tk 74.5 64.9 68.4 66.8 84.9 65.8 
SN... .nerséessbasia 77.2 69. 6 76. 2 63.9 90. 0 73.5 1928—Jur 
| RRS er. 78.4 73.4 77.9 62.7 87.7 75.0 De 
| Te eS 79.1 75.3 77.8 62.7 89. 0 75.5 “a 
19385—Mar. 15....._............. 80.6 79.8 78.0 62.6 89.3 76. 0 | 1980—Jun 
BE, bn acnncailteatines 80. 4 80. 2 77.8 62 7 84.9 76. 2 | 
Oct. 15_- me f° ow 80. 7 80. 2 78. 0 63.3 87.7 77.0 ' 
| * Raa ee 81.3 81.6 78.3 63. 5 88. 3 77.0 1931—Jun 
RE  . eee 80 6 79.4 78.6 63. 7 88. 0 77.3 De 
RG ve | ae 82. 0 84.0 78.4 64. 2 86. 1 377.5 2—Jur 
5 RSS oF 2 Ge ee 82.4 84.3 78.6 64. 6 87.4 78.2 De 
1933—Ju 
7 De 
' The fuel and light index for Los Angeles has been revised to take account of errors made in the « ym puta- 
tion of the index in June 1927 and earlier dates. The food indexes for Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Salt 1934—Ju: 
Lake City for the years 1933-35 have been revised to take account of the sales tax. The corrected indexes, Ne 
with resulting corrected ‘‘all items’’ indexes, are presented here. 1935—M: 
? Covers 51 cities since June 1920. Ju 
4 Corrected figure. Oc 
be 1936—J a 
Indexes similar to those presented in table 3, for each of the 32 cities, a 
for specified months, 1926 to September 15, 1936, may be secured from Se 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics. re 
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Index Numbers on 1913 Base 


















[npexEs of the average cost of goods purchased by the families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities combined, from 
1913 to September 15, 1936, are presented in table 4. The indexes 
presented in this table are based on average costs in 1913 as 100, to 
provide comparability with figures presented in earlier reports. 


Table 4.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 to Sept. 15, 1936! 






































{1913=100 
, . , Fuel and House- Miscel- 
Date Allitems| Food? | Clothing Rent light furnish- 1 - 
ig ing goods aneous 
1014-~-DOOEINOT 0. cnn conee- 102.7 105. 0 101.0 100.0 101.0 104.0 103. 0 
1915—December......--.......- 104.7 105. 0 104.7 101.5 101.0 110. 6 107.4 
1916—December.......-......-- 116.6 126.0 120.0 102.3 108. 4 127.8 113.3 
SS Te 138.3 157.0 149. 1 100.1 124. 1 150. 6 140. 5 
1918—December..........-..--- 166.9 187.3 213.4 105. 3 146.0 205. 0 163, 3 
Niacin tesittactiibhiilllbnan anni 171.1 185.9 231.1 109. 6 144, 2 218.0 168, 0 
EOE IRE 191.4 200. 4 286. 3 119.0 153.1 257.8 185. 4 
eee 211.3 231. 6 302. 6 129. 2 169. 3 287.2 197.8 
ees 195. 6 183.3 271.1 142.5 192. 2 278.3 205. 8 
ES Ea 179. 1 151.8 233. 0 150.9 182. 4 239. 7 205. 8 
— SEPPER ESP 177.2 161.7 201.3 151.9 182.0 216.3 204. 4 
i i nm dnitio cae gen en 174.9 157.9 192.5 154.4 183.8 210.5 203. 4 
I imetaninctiictien 168.8 148.1 183. 8 154.1 178.6 199. 1 200. 1 
PED he tb btisccbitimbos 169. 0 151.5 180.3 154. 6 ay7.7 195. 5 198, 4 
at 168. 0 147.9 178. 2 154.9 187.1 195. 8 197.9 
RT ST 170.3 153. 2 178. 4 156. 0 189. 5 201.8 197.3 
eS See 170.0 149.9 181.0 156.8 188. 1 211.0 197.5 
a ccultbbue 171.8 154.0 181.4 158. 4 182.9 215.5 197.6 
er Vee 174.5 159. 4 182.9 159.9 185. 0 215.7 198. 6 
SE. Peet 174.7 157.7 182.8 162.3 187.4 215. 6 199. 4 
i iticcitinenedeotedet 172.5 151.9 182. 2 163. 2 185. 2 214.0 198.9 
se 172.3 152.1 180. 6 164.9 181.0 208. 4 199. 1 
ee 172.9 154.1 178.7 165. 1 183.3 206. 7 199. 1 
Se 174.3 157.7 177.5 165. 6 184. 5 207.7 199.8 
oS ee ee 176.7 165. 1 176.9 165. 1 181.6 205. 2 201. 1 
EE Re 181.3 176. 1 175.8 165. 0 196. 2 205. 0 201. 6 
TT 178. 7 172.6 174.2 163. 5 185. 4 200. 9 201. 5 
TS aE 178. 3 171.3 172.7 162.8 191.6 198. 6 202. 1 
Eee ae 177.7 172. 2 171.0 161.1 184.3 195.8 202.8 
TTS ATTA 175.0 165.8 168.7 159. 4 186. 6 195.0 203. 7 
a ane 172.8 162. 4 168. 4 157.2 181, 2 191.0 203. 6 
Sea 173.2 163. 6 167.4 155. 5 184.9 189.8 205. 0 
Tae 172.7 164. 3 166. 6 153.5 179.8 189. 1 205. 4 
Ea 173.7 167.5 165. 6 151.9 183. 8 188. 4 206. 1 
a 170.3 160. 4 164.3 149.8 177.8 186. 1 206. 8 
i  }8_ es: 163. 6 145.9 158.1 146.7 181.8 178.4 206. 3 
eae 153.9 127.7 149.7 142.1 173.8 166. 2 205. 0 
SES 148.3 120.8 139. 3 136. 6 176. 6 156.9 203. 1 
Se 138.9 107.2 131.9 127.8 164. 6 143. 4 200. 2 
0 Sa 133. 5 102.6 124.7 118.4 166. 5 137.5 197.1 
ae 129.8 102.8 122.8 108. 7 157.4 137.8 192.3 
EEE METS 134. 6 110.3 136. 7 104.0 166.9 154.1 193.0 
a eae 136. 6 116.3 139.8 102. 1 162.5 157.2 192.7 
 - ih 137.8 119.4 139.7 102.0 165. 1 158.3 192.9 
140.4 126. 4 139.9 101.8 165. 5 159. 4 193.1 
SE  nnne obamenn 140. 1 127.1 139. 6 102. 1 157.4 159.8 192.8 
TE aa 140.7 127.1 140. 1 103. 1 162.6 161.4 192. 6 
: ee ee 141.7 129. 4 140.5 103.3 163.8 161.4 192. 6 
ties, PE iitinnncameaninane 140.6 125.8 141.0 103. 7 163. 1 162.0 192. 5 
; Re 143.0 133. 1 140.7 104. 5 159. 6 162.3 192.2 
rom TR HEE 143. 6 133. 7 141.1 105. 2 162.0 163.8 192.4 








' The fuel and light index for Los Angeles has been revised to take account of errors made in the computa- 
‘ion of the index in June 1927 and earlier dates. The food indexes for Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Salt 
Lake City for the years 1933-35 have been revised to take account of the sales tax. The corrected indexes, 
with resulting corrected “all items”’ indexes, are presented here. 

’ Covers 5i cities since June 1920. 
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Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign pd N& 
Countries 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and certain forejgy 
countries for June and December 1933, 1934, March, July, ang 
October 1935, and January, April, July, and September 1936 is showy 
in the following table. In cases where data for September 1936 a» 
not available, the latest information is given and the month noted 
The number of countries included varies according to the available: 
information. 
A general index and index numbers for the individual groups of 
items are presented for all countries shown with the exception of 
Australia, Ireland, the Netherlands, Peru, South Africa, and Yugo. 
slavia. Four countries publish a general index and an index number Me™" 
for food only. 
Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because of 
differences in the base periods, in the number and kind of articles 
included, and the number of localities represented. There are also 
very radical differences in the method of the construction and calculo- 
tion of the indexes. 
The table shows the trend in the general cost of living and for the 
groups of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countries for 
which such information is published in original sources. 


ymmodit! 


1934— 
1935— 
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1gn Certain Foreign Countries 
, Austra- Czecho- 
, United : Austria China, : Estonia 
—— owe =e lia (30 ’ | Belgium | Canada slovakia, ’ 
elgn States | towns) | Vienna & Shanghai |*pracue| Tallin 
and 
Own Food, 
| clothing, Food, 
) are fuel and | clothing, | Food, | Food, nants, | Feed, | wood 
t d iti ‘a- a rent, clothing, | clothing,| Food, fuel a clothing, el othing 
A, pmmodities homer miscel- | fuel and | fuel and | clothing, light fuel and fuel and 
abl cluded...---------- furnish- | ‘#neous light, light, jfuel, rent, nay light, light 
Ne pe rent, rent, | sundries | srisce}- | TeDt | rent. etc 
S eel. | general | sundries '| sundries i sundries * = 
a index) aneous 
aneous 
S of (revised) 
n of 
Ministry F 
uo. Bureau | Federal Domin- | National 
5 a cency..| owe | of Cen- | Statisti- | % Labor) ion Bu- | ‘Tariff | Office of | Bureau 
nher famcomputing agency. -| o atisties | Sus and cal Social |reauof | Com- | Statistics} ° fe" 
r Statistics} Bureau Welfare Statistics | mission 
e 0 
' 1923- 1923- July e = v July 
icles Imgssse period...------ 25=100 | 27=1,000 | 1914= 100 | 1921= 100 | 1926= 100 | 1926= 100 | 1914 —'y99 | 1913=100 
also 
‘ula- 1934—June...-.-- $78.4 3818 105 168. 5 78.0 98. 5 84.7 88 
December.| 4579.1 3820 105 174. 5 78.9 110.4 82.7 85 
1935—March..... 580.6 3824 104 164.7 73.8 104.8 83.3 87 
ae 80. 4 3 836 105 174.8 78.8 105. 2 86. 5 87 
* the October. - 80.7 3 838 106 185. 5 80.3 103. 9 85.5 93 
1936—January - -- 81.3 3 838 106 187.4 80. 5 111.0 86.1 94 
} for +e 580.6 3841 104 183. 4 79.7 111.7 86. 2 97 
ae |) ) er 104 179. 6 80. 4 112.2 86.1 699 
September. 8 & hl ae fF a ee 81.9 113.5 oy 
ood: 
F 1934—June....--- $73.4 777 102 134.0 67.6 75.4 79. 6 77 
December.| 4875.3 TOL 100 144.0 69.3 90. 4 75.8 72 
1935—March..... 479.8 795 98 130. 8 69. 5 85.7 76.7 76 
a 80. 2 812 102 143.8 69.3 90. 3 83. 5 76 
October. - 80. 2 827 103 159. 5 72.4 86.3 81.4 83 
1936—January - -- 81.6 812 102 161.4 73.9 93.3 82.1 84 
79. 4 815 98 155. 3 71.0 97.9 82.1 87 
. | 84. 0 6818 100 149.0 72.6 99.8 82.2 6 90 
September. a Se om 75.1 102.3 ), =e 
Clothing: 
1934--June.._...- if 2 ee 157 215.9 70. 1 83. 4 81.0 129 
December. J) ae 157 212.0 71.0 82.7 82. 1 129 
1935—March_...- . * 5 eae 157 206. 6 70.3 80.7 83. 0 128 
ar kg Met eee 157 214. 1 69.9 77.9 83.0 131 
October... 3 157 215.1 71.6 77.6 83. 2 135 
1986—January - --. Tee Nieddeceaad 157 217.4 70. 6 84. 0 83. 2 135 
ET , * ) eee 157 218. 2 70. 6 84.3 83.7 135 
PE Tones oocecs 157 219. 2 71.0 85.3 83.7 135 
Pel end he tem ber- Sa ee i Wabeitooss , Ff | Re ee ) , ae 
uel an t: 
1934—June a * Sa aa 109 151.7 87.2 101.2 95.6 60 
December - OO A ae 109 149. 6 88. 4 113.7 96. 2 62 
1935—March._-.-- Js a 109 149.8 88. 7 123.3 96. 2 54 
Dit leccktacces 109 155. 0 84.7 101.8 93.7 56 
October - - _* 4a 109 154.1 86. 5 116.3 94.7 65 
1986—January . -- SRD bicecscsass 109 160. 0 87.2 137.6 94.5 73 
J = | | ae 109 158. 3 87.3 132. 5 94.5 79 
/ sa SS ar 108 161.9 85.8 127.4 92.0 678 
September. a | ree 8 Ue re 
1984—June......-. C—O, 29 392. 2 79. 7 110.3 45.7 112 
December - ». ~~ a 31 391. 2 80.3 111.4 45.7 112 
1935—March..._- Ee 31 389.8 80.3 111.4 45.7 112 
lla Git lcdbbasens 31 391.6 81.4 111.4 45.7 112 
October... Si Eichibesess 31 392. 0 82.6 111.0 45.7 116 
1986—January ... og eee 33 391.9 82.6 111.0 45.7 116 
ARE... oo it ae 33 392. 1 82. 6: 110.3 45.7 115 
ea  * | ace 33 392. 6 83.8 109. 6 45.7 115 
September. OB6 Findus ccad | ee Gn © f2s65.2... |. gd, 
1 In schillings. + Quarter. § Corrected figure. 
? Gold. ‘ November. ‘June. 
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| 
Hungary, : . 
, France, India, Italy, 
eee Finland | ‘paris’ |G@ermany a Bombey Ireland Milan 
. Food, Food, Food, Food, 
Ps clothing, | clothing, aae. Toss. clothing, | clothing, 
Commodities in- ‘aty;,| fuel and | fuel and | Othing, | clothing, | fue) and | fuel and 
< fuel, light, - : fuel and | fuel and : : 
eS vent light, light, light light light, light, 
taxes, etc,| Tent, sun-| rent, sun-| “8 :” ig ;’ | Tent, sun-| rent, sun- 
» OVC.) dries dries ren ren dries dries 
Commis- Depart- bat 
Ministry | sion for ene Central Lab ment of sSeniel- 
Computing agency-.-| of Social | study of ‘ Bi | Office of I at ~ Industry — _ 
Affairs | costof | “ ?" | statistics) *MCUS*Y land Com- h 7 ol 
living reau merce Tation 
January- | January- aa January- 
Base period........-. June June — 1913=100 a ~ mm June 
1914=100 | 1914=100 1914= 100 
General: 
1934—June.____-- 965.8 3 522 120. 5 90. 4 95 7149 419.3 
December_| 1,001.2 3 504 122. 2 88. 2 99 3157 423.8 | 
1935—March_____ 979. 0 3 404 122. 2 89. 4 98 3153 422.9 | 
Jely....... 996. 0 3 469 124. 3 92.8 101 3156 430. 3 | 
October_..| 1,021.3 3478 122.8 93. 0 103 3162 7 434.1 | 
1936—January . -- 992. 4 3 486 124.3 95. 0 103 DEED Esevecnivel 
ae 989. 0 3 497 124.3 96. 4 100 | Ee 
' ae  § . eee 125. 3 95.1 101 SS ) a . 
September_| 1,004.3 |_.......-- 2S are ctbvibiibidnes<thehebbuneeliesadiinns 
Food 
1934—June._..--- 852. 0 3544 117.8 79. 6 85 3129 383. 3 
December. 922. 1 3516 139.1 75.7 90 3143 390. 5 
1935—March____- 884. 6 3494 118.8 78. 2 89 3136 389.8 
_ 908. 9 3 466 122.9 84.7 93 3140 397.4 
October _- 947.1 3481 119. 6 84. 2 94 3150 7 403. 9 
1936—January - - - 904. 2 3 495 122.3 85.8 96 RET Nbewsustince 
i 891. 2 3514 122. 4 88.5 92 fee 
' ee  & 2 eae 124.0 85.8 93 | ares 
Septem ber. Pee Vicieinncalhehathhanclonibbasccticbbieccs«liciehhess<locececeus 
Clothing: 
1934—June____--- 958. 0 3 504 109.8 101.7 . 9 pee 329. 3 
December. 957.7 3 490 116. 1 101.7 a 331.4 
1935—March__-__- 956. 7 3 490 117.2 101.7 . } ee 331.4 
ae 956. 3 3 490 117.8 101.7 ay 352. 5 
October. .- 959. 4 3 483 118.4 103. 6 SED Cialiatocs«« 7 352.5 | 
1936—January - -- 962. 0 3 483 118. 5 114.0 | a eee 
ae 964. 6 3 483 118.7 114. 6 Ee ae ee 
| le! locbubboecs 119.9 115.0 DE: Didalt ncxclavandiben 
September. hh tii eitecodceidthasctbelhhac<scliccessnsevksstelbenccldwentibéiin 
Fuel and light: 
1934—June_....-- 898.8 3 563 124.6 135. 2  _ ae 382. 2 
December. 896.7 3 595 127.5 133.7 2 ee 388. 5 
1935—March-_._..- 922. 3 3 592 127.6 133. 1 og | eee 382. 9 
a 913.4 3 533 124. 6 132.7 ot a 384. 4 
October. -- 938. 6 3551 126.8 134. 6 PD lidintidhews 7 384.4 
1936—January - -- 990. 9 3 548 127.1 133. 3 - >» a eee 
Apeil....... 1, 083. 6 3 530 126. 3 133. 1 ee ee 
RM lochattiiccns 124. 5 133. 3  - ea ae Sa 
SR 8 De eae a Seen PSI eRe 
Rent: 
1934—June__._..- 1, 082. 6 3 375 121.3 86.3 | Pa 431.9 
December.| 1, 082. 6 3375 121.2 86.3 «2a 431.7 
1935—March_-_... 1, 082. 6 3 400 121.2 86.3 gf | aS 431.1 
 #_—_aae 1, 101.2 3 363 121.2 86.3  * ee ae 431.1 
October_..| 1,101.2 3 363 121.3 86.3 Be Lbobabbdesa 7 431.1 
1936—January.-..| 1,101.2 3 363 121.3 86.3 oe ae eee ee 
Abeii...... 1,101.2 3 363 121.3 86.3 4 RSS aa 
| See lnahdihoos. 121.3 86.3 9g a eee nee 
RB eR ar as Pa a (arr eee nee I 
3 Quarter. 7 September (none since). 
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; . : United Yugo- 
New y Peru, South Switzer- rs Seat 
. ee ee ee - Norway : : Sweden King- slavia 
Country ’ 
ur Zealand Lima Africa land dom Beograd 
Food, | Food, Food, | Food, | Food, 
: lities in- | “lothing, | clothing, | Food, Food, | clothing, | clothing, | clothing, | _ Food, 
Commodssees fuel, fuel, | clothing, light i ye fuel, fuel, | clothing, 
cluded ...---------- light, light, rent, Ig ‘ 1g “e light, light, | fuel and 
rent, rent, | sundries o. tes |t one rent, rent, light 
sundries | sundries sundries eae comes sundries | sundries 
Census Office of 
Computing agency..| and Sta- nae poet Census ye oo Ministry | National 
sties - Gs 5 
oan cal Office| gations a Welfare | Office |°! Labor} Bank 
pase period........-- 1926-1930 July “s 1914= July June July - 
=1,000 |1914=100 | 1913=100} G09 | 1914=100 | 1914=100 | 1924= 100 | 1926= 100 
General: 
1934—June-..--_.- 3812 148 151 1, 164 3153 129 138 70.9 
December. 3811 149 150 1, 157 3155 129 144 69.4 
1935—March - - .- 3 826 149 152 1, 157 3155 127 141 70.7 
c— 3 836 151 152 1, 156 3156 128 143 68. 0 
October... 3853 153 153 1, 146 3157 129 145 69.9 
1936—January - - 3 839 153 157 1, 157 3 158 130 147 71.1 
3855 155 158 1, 161 3158 130 144 70. 4 
EL ie ana 3 869 155 160 1, 157 3158 130 146 67.8 
NE. 5 «2 ddsaddl souk veds Gibiedsads~cobiesicksbinesequecad 130 aon 
Food: 
1934—June-.-..-..-- 778 132 149 1,041 3120 115 117 72.2 
December. 792 134 146 1,021 3125 114 127 70.9 
1935—March.---. 819 135 148 1,024 3124 112 122 72.6 
i waos 826 140 147 1,019 3129 115 126 71.0 
October _-. 875 142 147 3131 117 128 72.5 
1936—January --. 841 142 154 1,016 3132 118 131 73. 6 
a 845 145 155 1, 024 3134 119 126 73.0 
i itcnid ne 875 145 157 1,011 3134 120 129 70.8 
ee ee ee a ee ee 121 it See eye 
Clothing: 
1934—June.__...- 3 833 144 ees 3165 115 188 76.9 
December. 3 834 144 gf eae 3 167 115 188 74.8 
1935—March... - 3831 144 _ 2 Stee 3 168 115 188 73.7 
as 3 829 143 OL nears 3 167 114 188 71.2 
October... 3 825 145 | ee 3 167 112 185 70.7 
1936—January --- 3 823 3146 | a 3168 112 185 y ® 
nea 3 828 3146 gy ell ast ala 3169 lll 188 72.1 
Ok Pew eras 4g re 3169 lil 190 71.8 
pepeema see. ree! CURR ya eet) EE ee lll Re 
Fuel and light: 
1934—June...-..- 3 856  * ee Se 3136 116 168 73.4 
December - 3835 SE Mc uhevalidmaditenieenaeids 3136 116 170 73.7 
1935—March.-... 3 837 | eS See 3137 115 173 73.2 
ae 3874 7 ae ae 3 137 113 168 71.4 
October. --. 3876  y 2a 2a Oe 3138 113 170 71.5 
1936—January - -- 3 874 8 RTE UTES Se 3138 113 175 71.2 
Ere = 3 875 aaa ee 3140 113 178 71.2 
ES 3 898 | aa 3139 112 173 68.7 
DT dicocectccckbideangbablagnereientendanaawedecenencces 111 4 ea 
1934—June-_...... 3758 168 Beet 3 202 182 SP Tesccadbhbo 
December. 3 761 166 LES 3201 182 SO Bi nsces = 
1935—March.-..._ 3 766 166 | ERS 3 201 182 _ ) Sees 
 ———— 3776 166 2 Ge 3198 180 ee 
October... 3783 166 3 3198 180  ( ae 
1936—January - -- 3789 3 167 Se 3198 180 Se 
April.....- 3 800 3 167 OE neice 3 196 180 CEPTS 
ony ...-<.. 0 UP titan deb ae  p, SNORT OR 3 196 177  / 
numa "het ee eee a 177 | ae 
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Child Labor 


Child welfare legislation, 19385. Washington, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 193% 
79 pp., mimeographed. 
Digest of the Federal and State statutes enacted during 1935 which deal wit) 
children. Child labor and compulsory school-attendance laws are among the 
items discussed. 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperative buying clubs—their advantages and their weaknesses, with some suggestion: 
and advice. By A. W. Warinner. Chicago, Central States Cooperative 
League, 3954 West 27th St., 1935. 8pp., mimeographed. (Educational! and 
Information Service, No. 1.) 


Cooperative consumer credit, with special reference to credit unions. By M. RB. 
Neifeld. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 223 pp. 
A critical examination of credit unions from the standpoint of their business 
methods, their place in the field of consumer credit, ete. Contains a 27-point 
program for credit unions. 


Cooperative insurance. By N. Barou. London, P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1936 
391 pp. 
An analysis of the nature, elements, and shortcomings of popular insurance, and 
a discussion of insurance on the cooperative basis. Contains chapters on coopers- 
tive insurance by consumers’ cooperative societies, labor organizations, agri- 
cultural cooperative associations, and employees’ organizations. 


Cooperative medicine: The cooperative organization of health protection. By James 
Peter Warbasse, M. D. New York, Cooperative League, 167 West 12th St. 
1936. 24 pp., illus. 


Agricultural financing through the Farm Credit Administration. Washington, 
U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, 1936. 31 pp., charts. (Cireular No. 5, 
revised September 1936.) 

Includes sections on central and district banks for cooperatives. 


Agricultural cooperation in Finland. Helsinki, Pellervo-Seura, 1936. 38 pp. 
map, illus. 


Cost of Living 


The working man’s tax bill—a research study of three thrifty New England familie 
Providence, 1936. 56 pp. (Reprint from Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin.) 

The expenditures of three families in a year are made the basis for computing 
the percentage of total expenditures absorbed by taxation. Both direct and 
indirect taxes are included. 
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Economic and Social Problems 


Twenl) thousand homeless men: A study of unemployed men in the Chicago shelters. 
By Edwin H. Sutherland and Harvey J. Locke. Chicago, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1936. 207 pp. 

A study authorized by the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission early in 1934. 

The shelters are reported on as of the spring of 1935 when the field work came to a 

close. Reasons why men enter the shelters, types of homeless men, roads to 


dependency, activities of shelter men, and the process of shelterization, are among 
the subjects treated. 


Twenty thousand transients: A one year’s sample of those who apply for aid in a 
northern city. By Herman J. P. Schubert. Buffalo, Emergency Relief 
Bureau, 1935. 150 pp. 

The classes of transients studied in this survey included unattached males, 
jandsmen and seamen being grouped separately; unattached women; and families. 

Information is given on age distribution, place of origin, health, education, causes 


and length of transiency, method of travel, occupational fields, duration of unem- 
ployment, and social background. 


Proceedings of National Conference of Jewish Social Service, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 80-June 2, 1936. New York, National Conference of Jewish Social 
Welfare, 1936. 256 pp. (In Jewish Social Service Quarterly, September 
1936.) 

Some of the subjects of the general sessions of the meeting were: Problems of 

Jewish social work, aspects of American-Jewish youth problems, care of the aged, 

employment practices and relationships, and Jewish vocational service agencies. 


Sacramento depression settlement survey, 1935. [San Francisco, Coordinator of 
Statistical Projects, Works Progress Administration?], 1986. Various pag- 
ing, charts; mimeographed. 

A description of living conditions in the depression settlements that sprang up 
in Sacramento, Calif., where unemployed people of different races have been eking 
ut an existence without organized aid. The survey was conducted by the 
questionnaire method, and data have been compiled to show the economic and 
social status of these groups. 


A bibliography of studies of social conditions in the Pittsburgh area, 1930-35. Pitts- 
burgh, Federation of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 
Bureau of Social Research, 1936. 111 pp. 

Covers a comprehensive list of topics, among them being child labor, cost and 
standard of living, employment and unemployment, housing, leisure-time activi- 
ties, occupations, relief, and workmen’s compensation. 


A study of industrial Edinburgh and the surrounding area, 1923-34. By Nora 
Milnes. Vol. 1. London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1936. 270 pp., charts. 
This study is an attempt to assess the effects of economic depression upon an 
area not primarily industrial which, while less severely dislocated than the principal 
industrial centers, did not escape “the scourge of the world industrial depression.’’ 
The basic data used were census reports, information compiled by the Ministry 
of Labor, and first-hand inquiries among employers, trade-union officials, and 
local governmental authorities and social services. General conditions are 
treated in part 1. Part 2 presents more detailed analyses of specific industries, 


giving, for some of them, employment statistics, wage rates, and extent of trade- 
union organization. 


South Wales needs a plan. By H. A. Marquand. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1936. 256 pp. 

A popular revision, intended primarily for discussion groups and study circles, 
of the author’s official report on an industrial survey of South Wales made in 
1931. After reviewing economic and industrial conditions in South Wales 
before and during the depression, plans for rehabilitation of the depressed area 
of South Wales are discussed. The first, called a ‘‘blue plan’, analyzes the 
probable effect of the existing Government program upon unemployment and 
inadequate earning and purchasing power. The second, or “pink plan’’, calls 
for a radical change in the control of the great basic industries of the area, based 


primarily on Government ownership of coal and organized planning to create 
hew industries. 
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The middle classes then and now. York 
Maemillan Co., 1936. 421 pp. ’ 
Based upon the general thesis that the great middle classes dominate present. 
day political, social, and economic institutions. The origin, power, and place of 
the bourgeoisie in the history of Europe have previously constituted a story large), 
untold. The author hopes this preliminary study will lead to more inteygiy, 


. . . ve 
research and to other publications on the same or special aspects of the subject 
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By Franklin Charles Palm. Ney 


A reading list on business administration. Hanover, N. H., Dartmouth Colleg, 
Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance, June 1, 1936. 

(3d revision.) 
The general heads under which the references are grouped include the busine« 
system and economic policies and industrial relations and personnel managemen; 


Can industry govern itself? An account of ten directed economies. 
Willcox. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1936. 285 pp. 
Study of the allotment plan or “‘system of prorating production and distributip, 
among qualified members” of the sugar industry in 10 countries. The autho; 
states that the plan has general possibilities for industry as a whole. One chapter 


62 Pp, 


By 0. W. 


includes a discussion of the system in relation to such problems as technologies) 
changes, technological unemployment, and constitutionality. 


Preface to social economics: Essays on economic theory and social problems. }) 
John Maurice Clark. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1936. 435 py 
A collection of previously published essays by Professor Clark. Chapters wit! 
a comparatively direct bearing on labor problems include: Long-range planning, 
Inductive evidence on marginal productivity, Productive capacity and effectiy, 
demand, and Aggregate spending by publie works. 


Waste: The fight to save America. By David Cushman Coyle. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co., 1936. 96 pp. 

According to the author, an adequate program for stopping the waste of material 
resources affords opportunity for employing those out of work and conserying 
human resources. He emphasizes the view that the financing of full employment 
has a sound national economic basis in the increased wealth and income resulting 
from a national program for eliminating waste. 


Indianapolis 


Education and Training 


Federal aid for education—a brief history, data for 1934-35, and a bibliography 
By Timon Covert. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, September 1930 
19 pp., mimeographed. (Circular No. 162.) 


A step forward for adult education. Wasuington, U. 8S. Office of Education, 1936 
28 pp., chart. (Bulletin, 1936, No. 16.) 

The story of ten forum demonstration centers under the sponsorship of the 
United States Office of Education. These free public discussions for civic enlight- 
enment were managed by the educational authorities in the respective cities or 
counties in which the centers are located. 


Index to handicrafts, modelmaking, and workshop projects. Compiled by Eleanor 
Cook Lovell and Ruth Mason Hall. Boston, F. W. Faxon Co., 1936. 476 pp. 
Prepared as a ready aid to librarians in replying to countless “how to make it 
questions incident to the multiplication of hobby interests, workshop guilds, and 
summer camps, as well as to requests from groups concerned with manual training 
and occupational therapy. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment created by P. W. A. construction. By Herman B. Byer. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 454, reprint 
from October 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Household employment in Hartford, Waterbury, and Litchfield, Connecticut.  |\art- 
ford, Connecticut Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, 1936. 5! 
pp., charts; mimeographed. 

A study conducted jointly by the Connecticut Department of Labor ani the 

Young Women’s Christian Association of Hartford. 
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seqsonal variations in employment, State of Indiana. Indianapolis, Indiana State 
Employment Service, 1936. 31 pp., charts. 
Collection of graphs and tables designed to inform the staff personnel of the 
state Employment Service of Indiana as to the regular recurring seasonal rise 
in employment in specific industries in that State. 


Citizen employment. Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor, House of Representatives, 74th Congress, 2d session, May 15, 1936, 
on H. R. 12662 [a bill making ‘it illegal to employ any alien while there are 
American citizens unemployed who are qualified, able, and willing to work, 


and fixing the penalty for willful and knowing violation thereof]. Washing- 
ton, 1936. 20 pp. 


Who are seeking jobs today? A sample study from an inventory of active files in the 
U.S. Employment Service. Washington, U. S.. Employment Service, [19367]. 
9 pp., mimeographed. 


Vethod of estimating unemployment, and estimates of unemployment for November 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1935. New York, Labor Research Association, 80 E. 11th 
Street, 1936. 7 pp., mimeographed. 


Employment. Report on investigations abroad by Sir Frederick Harold Stewart. 
Canberra, Australia, Parliament of the Commonwealth, 1936. 27 pp. 
Emphasizes the need for international cooperation in restoring workers to 
employment, and cites unemployment statistics to show that regardless of indus- 
trial policy and cost of living all countries suffer from the same economic forces. 


Housing 


(nited States Housing Act of 1936. WHearings before Committee on Education and 
Labor, United States Senate, 74th Congress, 2d session, on 8S. 4424 [a bill to 
provide Federal assistance for low-cost housing]. Washington, 1936. 369 pp. 
Report (Senate No. 2160, 74th Cong., 2d sess.) to accompany 8S. 4424, 1936, 
13 pp. 


The tenements of Chicago, 1908-1935. By Edith Abbott. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. 505 pp., maps, illus. (Social Service Monograph.) 
Traces the growth of slum areas and measures the amount and kind of sub- 
standard housing in Chicago. Information is given on home-ownership, the 
problem of the tenement landlord, and housing of dependent families. 


Analysis of the real property inventory and financial survey of urbun housing for 
Peoria, 1U. Washington, Federal Housing Administration, Research Division, 
1935. 194 pp., maps, charts. 

An experimental analysis designed to assist the Housing Administration in 
leveloping techniques for use in connection with the underwriting of mortgages 
and the making of studies of those basic relationships in the fields of land economics 
and home financing pertinent to the work of the Administration. 


Annual report of Massachusetts State Board of Housing, for year ending November 
380, 1935. Boston, Department of Public Welfare, 1936. 11 pp., maps. 
(Public Document No. 154.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


The relation between housing and delinquency in New Jersey. Trenton, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, Division of Statistics and 
Research, 1936. 36 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Analysis of housing conditions of 2,020 individuals prior to their commitment 
to penal and correctional institutions. 


Houses and the people who live in them: A study of the housing conditions of 140 
families {in Philadelphia]. Report of a board and staff committee of the 
Family Society of Philadelphia. New York, Family Welfare Association of 
America, 130 East 22d Street, [19367]. 38 pp. 

This study is made up of case reports on families living in inadequate quarters. 


Annual report of secretary of United States Building and Loan League, part I. 
Report to 44th annual convention of the League, Oct. 14-16, 1936. By 
H. F. Cellarius. Cincinnati, 1936. 32 pp. 

Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Leistungen und Aufgaben im Deutschen Wohnungs- und Siedlungsbau. By Wa), 
Fey. Berlin, Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung, 1936. 71 pp., maps, char. 
(Sonderheft, Nr. 42.) 7 

A comprehensive study of the growth in residential and homestead by 
in the period since 1870, during which time Germany has become an indust 
country. Building needs and government assistance are discussed. 


Housing overcrowding survey [Scotland]. 
1936. 15 pp. (Cmd. 5171.) 


Summaries of reports and building proposals by local authorities made jy 
accordance with the terms of the housing legislation of 1935. 


ilding 
alized 


Edinburgh, Department of Healt), 





Industrial Accidents and Health 


Proceedings of Seventh All-Ohio Safety Congress, June 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, 1936. 589 pp. 


Annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops [Great Britain) 
for the year 1935. London, 1936. 106 pp. (Cmd. 5230.) 


The report is devoted largely to industrial accidents and diseases and thei: 
prevention. 


oD 


2-4, 1986. Columbys 


Report on conferences between employers, operatives, and inspectors concerning 
fencing of machinery and other safety precautions, first aid, and temperature, i, 


woolen and worsted factories [England], By W. B. Lauder. London, Home 
Office, 1936. 19 pp. 
The agreement resulting from the series of conferences covered in this report, 


and the former agreement which it supersedes, are published in the appendixes 


Olycksfall i arbete dr 1933. Stockholm, Riksférsikringsanstalten, 1936. 51 py 
eport on industrial accidents in Sweden, with detailed tables giving statistic: 
of accidents and compensation costs by industries, causes, sex, age, and locatioy 
ofinjury. In 1933, there were 116,841 accidents reported to the Royal Insurance 
Institution, an increase of 1.3 percent over the number reported in 1932. 
Printed in Swedish with table of contents and résumé in French. 


Rapport annuel et compies pour l’exercice de la Caisse Nationale Suisse d’ Assurance: 
en Cas d’ Accidents, 1935. [Bern?], 1936. 56 pp., charts, illus. 
An account of operation of the Swiss accident insurance fund, including 
Information on accident prevention and medical and legal service. 


Milestones in mine-safety legislation. By L.C. Ilsley. Washington, U.S. Bureay 
of Mines, 1936. 12 pp., mimeographed. (Information Circular 6904.) 
Summarizes the development of safety legislation for the mining industry in 
Great Britain and the United States. 


List of devices for respiratory protecti 


on sporent by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
By W. P. Yant. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 6 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. (Information Circular 6918.) 


Lists all devices which had official certification of approval by the Bureau on 
August 25, 1936. 


Permissible electrically operated air compressors. By L. C. Llsley, E. J. Gleiu, 
and H. B. Brunot. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 18 pp. 
diagrams, illus.; mimeographed. (Report of Investigations 3309.) 


Length of life: A study of the life table. By Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. 
New York, Ronald Press Co., 1936. 400 pp., maps, charts. 


Recent changes in the painters’ trade. By Alice Hamilton, M. D. Washingtor, 
U. 8. Division of Labor Standards, 1936. 64 pp. (Bulletin No. 7.) 
Describes the changes in materials and methods, in their relation to healt}: 0! 
the workers, that have taken place since the publication in 1913 of Dr. Hamilton's 


— study of hygiene of the painters’ trade (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ulletin No. 120). 


Report on incapacitating sickness in the insured population of Scotland, July |, 


1934, to June 30, 1935. Edinburgh, Department of Health, 1936. 47 pp. 
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Industrial Relations 


The National Labor Relations Board and its work. Washington, U. 8S. National 
Labor Relations Board, 1936. 13 pp., mimeographed. 

Analyzes the basic causes of industrial disputes and the need for strengthening 
the bargaining power of the workers, upon which legislation creating the National 
Labor Relations Board was predicated. The function, organization, and activities 
of the Board are outlined. 


History of railroad strikes. By O. D. Boyle. Washington, Brotherhood Publishing 
Co., 1935. 110 pp. 

The specific strikes treated are the general strike of 1877, the American Railway 
Union strikes of 1894 (the ‘‘Debs”’ and Pullman strikes), and the so-called outlaw 
strike of switchmen and yardmen in 1920. The eight-hour movement of the rail- 
road brotherhoods in 1916 also is discussed. 


The history of the Haymarket affair. By Henry David. New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1936. 579 pp. 

Documentary and secondary sources, and interviews with contemporaries and 
surviving relatives of the condemned men, comprise the foundation of this inter- 
pretative account of the throwing of a bomb in Haymarket Square, Chicago, during 
the eight-hour-day demonstrations of May 1886, and the subsequent trial and 
conviction of ‘the Chicago anarchists.’’ Extensive citations and a selected bibliog- 
raphy which includes related matters as well as those immediately bearing upon 
the subject are features of the study. 


Interstate transportation of strikebreakers. Hearing before subcommittee no. 1 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives (74th Cong., 2d 
sess.) on S. 2039. Washington, 1936. 4 pp. 

This pamphlet contains the report of the House committee on Senate bill 
No. 2039, designed to make interstate transportation of strikebreakers a felony, 
and the statements made during the hearing on the bill, by Senator James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina, and John A. Peel, vice president of the United Textile 
Workers of America. 


Report on the status and working conditions of seamen in the American merchant 
marine. New York, International Juridical Association, 1936. 36 pp. 

Following the strike of the crew of the 8. 8. California in San Pedro Riwwer, 
Calif., in March 1936, and the subsequent charge of mutiny, a committee of the 
International Juridical Association undertook a survey to determine the legal 
status of the striking seamen and the conditions leading up to the strike. The 
above report on their findings was submitted to the Secretary of Commerce as 
the declaration of a group of disinterested citizens on the matter. The study of 
working conditions covers wages, hours, living conditions (including food, living 
quarters, and clothing), inspection service, methods of employment and discharge, 
and facilities for the presentation of grievances. Recommendations submitted 
by the committee deal chiefly with desirable amendments to existing legislation 
and better provisions for enforcement. 


Labor Legislation 


Principles of labor legislation. By John R. Commons and John B. Andrews. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1936. 606 pp. 4th rev. ed. 


Regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Labor under Public Act |Walsh-Healey| 
No. 846, 74th Congress. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of 
the Secretary, 1936. Printed pamphlet and mimeographed supplements. 


Regulation of conditions of employment under the Walsh-Healey Act. By Hermon 
K. Murphey. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 
Park Avenue, 1936. 10 pp., mimeographed. (Domestic Affairs Series, 
Memorandum No. 53.) 


A summary of the terms of the Walsh-Healey Act governing working conditions 
of those on 5 on government contracts, together with regulations issued by 


the Secretary o 
clarification. 


Reports of committees and resolutions adopted by Third National Conference on 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. C., November 9-11, 1936. Washington, 
U. 8. Division of Labor Standards, 1936. 39 pp. . 
A short account of the action taken at this conference is given in this issue_of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 


Labor under the Act and citations of certain other points needing 
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Legislation concerning collective labor agreements. By Margaret Mack into. 
(Reprinted from Canadian Bar Review, Toronto, February 1936, pp. 97-113 
March 1936, pp. 220-246.) 

Discusses the laws of various countries dealing with the negotiation, eo, erage 
and enforcement of collective agreements. Part I] covers particularly the |gy 
of three Canadian Provinces (Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta) which make colle, 
tive agreements enforceable as law throughout the industry or geographic distyied 
to which they apply. 


Legislacién social de Puerto Rico. Compiled and annotated by Vicente (éigg 
Polanco. San Juan, Departamento del Trabajo, 1936. 667 pp. 

A brief history of social and labor legislation in Puerto Rico from its eoloniza. 
tion up to 1898 is given in the beginning of the volume, the remainder being 4, 
voted to a summary and annotated text of all such legislation enacted from 1999 
through May 15, 1936, which is now in force. 


Labor Organization 


Ebb and flow in trade-unionism. By Leo Wolman. New York, National Bureay 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 1936. 251 pp., charts. (Pub. 
lication No. 30.) 

Fluctuations in membership of American trade-unions as presented in the text 
of this study are shown for four distinct periods—the early years of organizatioy 
under the American Federation of Labor (a summary of the author’s earlier work. 
The Growth of American Trade-Unions); the period during and immediate) 
following the World War; the depression era; and the years 1933-34, under thy 
National Recovery Administration. A table in the appendix gives membership 
of all existing unions, as far as available, by years, from 1900 to 1934. 

In addition to membership data, the book attempts an analysis of the degre 
of organization (including organization in company unions) in classified groups of 
industries and of the relative organized strength of various unions. One chapter 
summarizes the results of elections to determine representation for collectiy 
bargaining as conducted by various statutory governmental agencies, and other 
chapters discuss independent unionism and internal conflicts in the labor move- 
ment. 


Organizations affiliated [with American Federation of Labor]: Record of charter date: 
of national and international unions. Washington, American Federation o 
Labor, 1936. 30 pp., chart. 

This is the historical record, complete to date of publication, of all charters of 
affiliation issued by the American Federation of Labor since its inception. It 
gives the dates upon which charters were issued, and shows, for unions which 
have passed out of existence, whether they merged with other organizations, 
disbanded, or were expelled. From this record it is possible also to trace changes 
in names of existing organizations, as new charters are issued whenever such 
changes occur. 


Industrial democracy in steel. By John L. Lewis. Washington, Committee for 
Industrial Organization, 1936. 15 pp. (Publication No. 7.) 
Transcript of a radio address by John L. Lewis, chairman of the Committe: 
for Industrial Organization, outlining the purpose and plans of the campaign to 
organize the steel industry. 


Real issue in controversy with industrial organization group. Address of William 
Green before National Press Club, Washington, D. C., July 31, 1936. Wash- 
ington, [American Federation of Labor], 1936. 11 pp. 


A BC of parliamentary law: A brief handbook on rules of order for meetings adapted 
to the needs of labor groups. By August Claessens and Rebecca E. Jarvis. 
New York, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Educational 
Department, 1936. 32 pp. 


A manual for trade-union speakers: A brief text book on public speaking. 1) 
August Claessens. New York, Rand School Press, 7 East 15th Street, 1930. 
28 pp. 


Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies [Great Britain] for the year 1939: 
Part 4, Trade unions. London, 1936. 27 pp. 

Deals with membership and activities of registered trade-unions in (reat 
Britain for the year 1934. Total membership in 449 unions was 3,513,0{7, a0 
increase of 5 percent over 1933. Of this membership, 329,517 were women. 
The greatest proportion of increase between 1933 and 1934 was in the professional 
group, which increased 26.6 percent. 
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Life Insurance 


eport of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner [Great Britain] for the year ended 
December 31, 1935. London, 1936. 53 pp. 
Deals with the administration, during 1935, of the British Industrial Assurance 


ict, 1923, regulating insurance companies which issue the kind of life-insurance 
licy commonly carried by wage earners. 


Migratory Labor 


Migratory labor in California. San Francisco, State Relief Administration, Divi- 
sion of Special Surveys and Studies, 1936. 224 pp., maps, charts, illus.; 
mimeographed. 

Occupations 


Careers for secondary school boys. London, Ministry of Labor, 1936. 34 pp. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to offer to boys leaving secondary schools, and 
0 their parents and vocational advisers, a preliminary survey of the general 
mployment field other than in mechanical trades. Fifty professions and occupa- 
tions are listed, under each of which a summary is given of the educational and 
other qualifications required for entrance, the kind and cost of training, prospects for 
employment, entrance salaries, and probable opportunities for advancement. 


How to find and follow your career: Straight thinking on career planning. By William 
J. Reilly. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1936. 161 pp. 

After discussing ‘““‘why we don’t do what we want to do’’, the author describes 
four simple steps for selecting a career, and tells how to observe one’s fundamental 
sbilities, likes, and dislikes; define one’s real problem and consider possible solu- 
tions; secure evidence on possible solutions; and select a career. Rules and meth- 
ods are suggested for getting started in the chosen field. 


An appraisal and abstract of available literature on auto mechanics as an occupation. 
New York, National Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, 1936. 7 pp. 
Other pamphlets in the same series deal, respectively, with the following as 
ocupations: Banking, beauty culture, bookkeeping, city and county manage- 
nent, dental hygiene, electrical installation and maintenance in buildings, farming, 
mechanical drafting, rural teaching, undertaking, and vocational counseling. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Public old-age pensions in 1935. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1936. 36 pp. (Serial No. R. 435, reprint from October 1936 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 

Presents data on experience under State old-age pension acts in 1935 and on the 

— of old-age assistance in the United States prior to the Federal Social 

ecurity Act. 


The administration of old-age assisiance in three States— Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and New York. By Robert T. Lansdale and others. Chicago, Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1936. 78 pp., charts. (Publication No. 53.) 

Analyzes the legal basis of old-age assistance and examines State organization, 
supervisory activities of the State, and local organization in connection with the 
idministration of such assistance. 


Personnel Management 


The administration of a classification plan through periodic audits. By Ismar 
Baruch. Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
1936. 12pp. (Pamphlet No. 5.) 

A discussion of the procedures necessary to keep an employee-classification 
system from becoming static and obsolete. The departmental service of the 

United States Governinent is drawn upon for illustrative material. 


Plans for stimulating suggestions from employees. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 1936. 5l pp. (Study No. 231.) 
Presents information based upon reports from 222 companies with suggestion 
plans in operation and 116 companies which have discarded such plans. The large 
proportion of companies which have given up plans is pointed out as evidence that 
4 suggestion system calls for careful administration. 


107412—-36-_19 
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Prison Labor 


The F oonna labor problem in Kentucky. Washington, U. 8. Prison Ind iStrieg 
eorganization Administration, 1936. Various paging, mimeographed. 


The ore labor problem in Vermont. Washington, U. S. Prison Industries 
—- Administration, 1936. Various paging, charts; 
graphed. 


mimeo. 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


World production and prices, 1935-36. Geneva, League of Nations, Economie 
Intelligence Service, 1936. 156 pp., charts. 


Summary of Australian production statistics for the years 1924-25 to 1934-35. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1936. 162 pp 
(Production Bulletin No. 29.) 

Statistics of employment in various productive pursuits, and of wages in map. 
ufacturing industries, are included. 


Railway labor cost per unit of traffic, class I steam railways, 1918-35. Washingtop 
U. 8S. Interstate Commerce Commission, 1936. 12 pp., mimeographed, 
(Statement No. 3648.) 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Spending to save—the complete story of relief. By Harry L. Hopkins. Ney 
York, W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1936. 197 pp. ' ‘ 
Describes the building up and accomplishments of the three Government 
organizations headed by the author—the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis. 
tration, the Civil Works Administration, and the Works Progress Administration, 
A program for future action in connection with the problem of unemployment is 
also included. 


The oe 8 years. Washington, Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
orks, 1936. 44 pp., illus. 
A review of the accomplishments of the P. W. A. from its start in 1933. 


Jobs—the W. P. A. way. Washington, U.S. Works Progress Administration, 1936, 
48 pp., maps, illus. 
Describes various W. P. A. projects employing, at the time the report was pre- 
pared, 2,500,000 previously jobless persons. 


Our job with the W. P. A. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 
1936. 31 pp., charts, illus. 
A workers’ handbook in which replies are given to various questions concerning 
the scope, functions, and accomplishments of the W. P. A. and the regulations 
regarding employment under this organization. 


A list of agi enaes on the United States Civilian Conservation Corps. Compiled by 
Ann Duncan Brown. Washington, Library of Congress, Division of Bibliog- 
raphy, 1936. 26 pp., mimeographed. 


Public works and unemployment relief in the United States. By Arthur D. Gayer. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, American Council, 129 East 52d 
Street, 1936. 44 pp. (Paper No. 4.) 

Prepared for the discussion of American recovery policies at the Conference of 

the Institute of Pacific Relations held at Yosemite, Calif., August 15-29, 1936. 


This question of relief. Washington, Public Affairs Committee, National Press 
Building, 1936. 32 pp., charts. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 8.) 


An analysis of 488 applications of employable persons rejected at intake during the 

last two weeks of August 1936. By Hazel I. Spicer. Washington, District 

of Columbia Board of Public Welfare, Public Assistance Division, 1930. 
Various paging, mimeographed. ' 

Gives data on reason for application for relief, weekly income according to 


size of family, employability of persons according to size of family, handicaps of 


employable persons, size of families by race, and other information. 
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Self-Help Organization 


4 stuly of contemporary unemployment and of basic data for planning a self-help 
' cooperative in Palo Alto, 1935-1936. (San Francisco, Coordinator of Statistical 
Projects, Works Progress Administration?], 1936. 49 pp., mimeographed. 


Sickness Benefit Plans 


Company sickness benefit plans for wage earners. By Eleanor Davis. Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 1936. 72 pp. 

An analysis of sickness-benefit plans maintained by 72 companies. The plans 
are equally divided among those supported entirely by employers, by employers 
and employees jointly, and through group sickness insurance. The discussion 
includes descriptions of the terms of the plans and the relative merits of different 
provisions. 

Social Security 


Social security: Selected list of references on unemployment, old age, and health 
insurance. Prepared by Helen Baker. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univer- 
sity, Industrial Relations Section, [October] 1936. 31 pp. 


Social security. Edited by Joseph P. Harris. New York, National Municipal 
League, 309 East 34th Street, 1936. 100 pp. 

Symposium of articles on various forms of social insurance and their adminis- 

tration, reprinted from the National Municipal Review for March and April 1936. 


The social security program: Experience of European countries. Preliminary state- 
ment prepared for committees on social security. “ Topeka, Kansas Legisla- 
tive Council, Research Department, 1936. 20 pp., mimeographed. 


Present day industrial problems and proposed solutions. A summary of the 17th 
annual industrial conference, Blue Ridge, N. C., July 15-17, 1936. [New 
York], Young Men’s Christian Association, Nationa! Council, 1936. 71 pp. 

Security for the industrial worker was a dominant theme in the discussions. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


An indexed bibliography of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Compiled by Harry C. 
Bauer. Knoxville, Tenn., Tennessee Valley Authority, Technical Library, 
1936. 68 pp., mimeographed. 

Includes references to material on labor policy, employee relations, cooperative 
associations, low-cost housing and model towns, social conditions, etc., under the 

Tennessee Valley program. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment compensation: A bibliography. Chicago, American Public Welfare 
Association, 850 East 58th Street, October 1936. 6 pp., mimeographed. 
(Bibliography No. 1.) 


Recommendations for State unemployment compensation laws. Washington, 
American Federation of Labor, 1936. 15 pp. 
States the position of the American Federation of Labor on unemployment 
compensation, and presents its views as to what principles should be incorporated 
in State laws creating unemployment-compensation systems. 


Unemployment compensation as applied to Iowa. By Howard Bowen. Iowa City> 
State University of lowa, Bureau of Business Research, 1936. 54 pp., charts- 
(lowa Studies in Business, X VI.) 

Based largely on data provided by the work of the Population and Social Trends 
Committee of the Iowa State Planning Board, which for nearly 2 years compiled 
information concerning unemployment and the composition and characteristics 
of lowa’s gainfully employed population. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings and hours in the iron and steel industry, 1933 and 1935. Washingtoy 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1936. 24 pp. (Serial No. R. 446, reprint 
from September 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 

General summary of the Bureau’s recent survey of wages and hours in this jp. 
dustry. Data for individual departments of the industry have been published jy 
a series of articles in the Monthly Labor Review beginning with the April 1939 
issue, one of this series being listed below. 


Earnings and hours in tin-plate, strip, skelp, and tube mills, 1933 and 1935. Wash. 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 18 pp. (Serial No. R. 430, 
reprint from August 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Hours, wages, and working conditions in domestic water transportation. Washing. 
ton, Office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Section of Labor 
Relations, 1936. 2 vols. 

Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Statistics of State school systems, 1983-34. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 
1936. 111 pp., charts. (Bulletin, 1935, No. 2.) 
Data on salaries of school teachers for the school year 1933-34, taken from this 
report, are given in this issue of the Review. 


Exposés sur la semaine de 40 heures. By Fernand Baudhuin and Georges De 
Leener. Bruxelles, Comité Central Industriel de Belgique, 1936. 32 pp. 
The 40-hour week is evaluated as it affects labor, industrial production, cop. 
sumption, and the national economy of Belgium. 


Sixteenth annual report of the Public Service Commissioner of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, for the year ended June 30, 19386. Brisbane, 1936. 25 pp. 
Methods of fixing wage scales for Government employees are among the topics 
discussed. 
Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices in Philadelphia, 1784-1861. By Anne Bezanson, Robert D. 
Gray, and Miriam Hussey. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1936. 443 pp. (Research Studies X XIX, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, Industrial Research Department.) 

This study—the second in a series of detailed studies of the history of prices in 
the Philadelphia area—analyzes wholesale prices of commodities between the close 
of the Revolutionary War and the outbreak of the Civil War. The data for these 
78 years are linked to those for the earlier period already presented in the former 
study, Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania. The interpretations of price movements 
and the various statistical analyses portray the changing economic pattern of 
the period. A bibliography of sources is included. 


Women in Industry 


Gainful employment of married women. Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 
1936. 26 pp., mimeographed. 

Compilation of excerpts from studies and census data on married women em- 
ployed outside their homes. It is a revision of an earlier compilation issued in 
October 1934, and includes a list of bulletins of the Women’s Bureau that contain 
material on the subject. 


A study of the employability of women in Alabama, 1929-1935. Montevallo, Ala- 
bama College, 1936. 88 pp., charts. (Special Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 1.) 

A study of the occupations, education and training, age, marital status, health, 
personality traits in their relation to employment, and job tenure, of 318 women 
who were members or were eligible to membership in the Alabama Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, and of 142 women attending Federal Emergency 
Relief classes in teacher training for adult-education work and nursery schools. 
The study was conducted by the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, and the Alabama Federation of Business and Professional W om- 
en’s Clubs, in collaboration with Alabama College, the State college for women. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Application of workmen’s compensation laws on public trou and public works: 
senate Report No. 2119 (to accompany S. 3238), 74th Cong., 2d sess., sub- 
mitted by Mr. Walsh from Committee on Education and Labor. Washington, 
1936. 8 pp. 


Vocational rehabilitation and workmen’s compensation. A study of 322 final adjust- 
ments in nonscheduled awards in workmen’s compensation, usually called 
compromise agreements. By Carl Norcross. New York, Rehabilitation 
Clinic, 1936. 126 pp.; charts and short bibliography. 

An article based on this study is given in this issue of the Monthly Labor 

Review. This report has also been issued under the title ““‘Lump-Sum Settle- 

ments in Workmen’s Compensation.” 


Twentieth annual report of the Wyoming Workmen’s Compensation Department, 
year ending December 31, 1935. Also, the reports of the Coal Mine Catas- 
trophe Insurance Premium Fund and the Wyoming Peace Officers’ Indemnit 
Fund for the year 1935; and the first report of the Firemen’s Pension Fund, 
May 1 to December 31, 1935. Cheyenne, Workmen’s Compensation De- 
partment, 1936. 215 pp. 

Tabulations covering the operation of the State industrial accident fund show 
that 27 fatal, 1,020 nonfatal disabling, and 3,702 medical-aid injuries were reported 
for 1935. Awards in 3,075 cases amounted to $276,922.78 for death and dis- 
ability; to $5,885.20 for funeral expenses; and to $74,000.63 for medical and 
hospital attention. Additional awards for investigations and witness fees brought 
the total expenditures for the year to $364,821.09. 


Statistics of workmen’s compensation, Irish Free State, 1934. Dublin, Department 
of Industry and Commerce, 1936. 16 pp. 

A review of the proceedings in 1934 under the workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability acts. Compensation to the amount of £100,391 was paid 
during the year for 4,989 cases of industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 
Nearly 50 percent of the cases involved factory workers, and over 25 percent, 
construction workers. 

Young Persons in Industry 


Report on juvenile employment during the year 1935. London, Ministry of Labor, 
1936. 15 pp. (Reprint of Chapter 1V of Ministry of Labor report for 1935.) 
There were 863,910 boys and 677,560 girls in England and Wales, and 102,310 
boys and 89,720 girls in Scotland, in insurable employment in 1935. Those 
between the ages of 14 and 17 years who were registered as unemployed in Great 
Britain, as a whole, numbered 59,019 boys and 51,332 girls, while 23,925 juveniles 
in the 16-17 year group, who were brought under the unemployment-insurance 
system in 1935, claimed unemployment benefits. 
Transference schemes, vocational guidance, and compulsory part-time schooling 
were maintained during the year. The aggregate attendance at juvenile instruc- 
tion classes and centers was 169,000. 


General Reports 


Annual report of the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, for the 
year ending November 30, 1985. [Boston, 1936.] 258 pp., charts. (Public 
Document No. 104.) 

Presents the reports of the divisions of industrial safety, occupational hygiene, 
statistics, standards, necessaries of life, and public employment offices, the board of 
conciliation and arbitration, the minimum wage commission, and the unemploy- 
ment compensation commission. 


Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1936. Brussels, Ministére 
de l’Intérieur, Office Central de Statistique, 1936. Various paging. 

For Belgium, data are given on industrial accidents, strikes and lockouts, 
prices, production, cooperative societies, social insurance, housing, building socie- 
ies, employment, family allowances, and other subjects of general interest, for 
1935 or earlier years. No labor statistics are given for the Belgian Congo. 


Statistisk aarbog, 1936. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1936. 267 pp. 
(In Danish and French. 

The subjects of interest to labor for which figures are given include wages, 
employment and unemployment, labor disputes, industrial accidents, trade 
unions, social insurance, prices and cost of living, cooperative societies, production, 
andconsumption. In a few cases the data are as recent as 1936. 
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Statistique de Vindustrie minérale et des appareils a vapeur en France, en 


dans les colonies, pays de 4 rotectorat et territoires sous mandat francais. 
Ministére des Travaux 


4 Igé rie, 
Paris 
ublies, Direction des Mines, 1936. 2 volumes: 
various paging. 
The volumes include statistics of production, employment, and social ingy:. 
ance in the various branches of the mining industry throughout French territory, 


Report for 1935, in pursuance of Section 118 (7) of the Factory and Workshop Ay 
1901 [Trish Free State]. Dublin, Department of Industry and Com: meree 
1936. 16 pp. ’ 

Reports of factory inspections and prosecutions for violations of the lal. 


of the Irish Free State for the year 1935. The accident record of the year is als 
included. 


Statistical abstract for Tokyo, 1984. Tokyo, Municipal Office, 1936. 175 pp, 
maps, charts. (In English.) 
Employment in factories, unemployment, average daily wages, hours of Jal) 
labor disputes, trade unions, welfare work, and prices are among the topi 
treated. Some of the data are for 1935. 


Jaarverslag van het Centraal Bureau ae de Statistiek [Netherlands] over het jaar 
1935. The Hague, 1936. 36 p 
Annual report of the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands for 1935, 
containing information on the various matters on which statistics are collected 
and published by the Bureau, such as social insurance, wages, hours of labor, 
cost of living, and various other economic and social conditions. 


Statistisk drbok for Norge, 1936. Oslo, Statistiske Centralby ri, 1936. 270 pp 
Statistics pertaining to economic and social conditions in Norw ay, up to 1936 
in some cases. Wages, employment, unemployment, industrial disputes, labo: 
agreements, housing, prices, cost of living, cooperative societies, and sotia 
insurance are among the subjects covered. 
Printed in Norwegian with parallel text in French. 


Census of industrial establishments: Statistics of factories and productive industries 
(excluding mining and quarrying) in the Union of South Africa for the year 
1933-34 (seventeenth industrial census, 1935). Pretoria, Office of Census and 
Statistics, 1936. Sl pp. (In English and Dutch.) 

Number of employees, amounts paid in salaries and wages, and value added to 
materials by manufacture, are shown by industrial groups. 


World economic survey, 1985-36. Geneva, League of Nations, Economic Intelli- 
gence Service, 1936. 338 pp., charts. 
Reviews the world situation as regards production, consumption, prices, wages 


employment, industrial disputes, labor organization, and other subjects of gener ral 
interest. 
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Index to Volume 43—July to December 1936 
Note.—This is a SUBJECT INDEX. Names of authors do not appear as main entries 


Accident insurance. (See Workmen’s compensation.) 
Accident prevention: 
Cement industry, report of Portland Cement Association for 1935 
Federal civilian employees, safety work, effectiveness 
Government Printing Office, safety work 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, proceedings 
of annual conventions. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
National Safety Council, report for 1935 
Navy Department, shore establishments, civilian employees, safety work... .-......--- 
Safety work, specified Government agencies, specified years 
Steam-boiler inspection, District of Columbia (under Public Act No. 794) Aug. 378 
War Department (United States Engineer Department of), civilian employees, safety 


Aug. 360-2 
Accident statistics, United States: 


Cement industry, Portland, 1935 Oct. 890-3 
Coke ovens, 1934- Aug. 363 
Federal civilian employees, all departments, and by department, 1921-35 Aug. 356-62 
Iron and steel. Frequency rates, specified years 1913-35, by cause of injury, selectéd 
establishments Dec. 1382-4 
—— Injury rates, 1934 and 1835, by department (Kossoris and Kjaer) Dec. 1370-84 
Manufacturing, by industries (30), 1933 and 1934 Oct. 846-56 
Metallurgical plants, 1934 Aug. 363 
Mineral industries, by industry Aug. 362-3 
Mines. Coal, 1934 Aug. 363 
—— Metal and nonmetal, 1934 Aug. 363 
National Safety Council report, by industry, for 1935 Aug. 363-7 
Quarries and stone-products plants, 1934 Aug. 363 
Accident statistics, Great Britain. Increase in 1935..................................... Nov. 1167, 1171 
Adult education, W. P. A. classes, as of May 31, 1936 Oct. 900, 901 
Advisory councils, relation to public employment services. (See Employment agencies, 
foreign countries.) 
Age distribution. Applicants and placements, United States Employment Service 1935-36. | Dec. 1527-8 
Agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 
Agriculture, United States: 
Cooperative associations (farmers) Sept. 596-7 
Labor supply and demand (percent of normal), specified dates, 1935-36 Dec. 1502 
Air transportation: 
Railway Labor Act, 1936, inclusion under certain provisions of Aug. 374-5 
Working conditions, report of Federal Coordinator of Transportation Sept. 678-84 
Airplane industry. Employment opportunities, prospects as to increase in Oct. 871-3 
Aliens illegally in United States. Prohibition of employment by United States Deficiency 
Relief Appropriation Act, 1936 Aug. 379 
Alley Dwelling Authority, District of Columbia. y , Oct. 886-7 
Apprenticeship. Building trades, union-agreement provisions, analysis of Dec. 1403-4 
Attorney’s services, cost of. Suggestions for meeting difficulty July 11-13 
Automobiles. Ownership, families at different consumption levels (Rochester, Columbus, 
Seattle), 1933-35 Dee. 1616 
Automobiles, and parts. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936-_--_..... July 108; 


Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1485 
Awards. (See wnder specific industry, firm, etc.) 


Baking industry: 
Personnel policies and working conditions (Jones) Nov, 1102-21 
Working conditions of employees (B. L. §. survey) Nov. 1115-20 
Banks, labor. (See Cooperation.) 
Benefits and benefit funds: 
Baking industry (B. L. S. survey) Nov. 1121 
Trade-unions. Expenditures of national and international organizations, 1935, by type 


_ Dee. 1412-13 
1643 
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(193g 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 (Guffey Coal Act) declared unconstitutional; Page 
opinions ily 68-74 
Blind pensions, United States: 
Costs. Proportions borne by States and by counties in 1935 Aug. 313 
Experience under State laws. 1935 ¢ 305-15 
Blind pensions, Canada. Resolution to extend, Mar. 9, 1936 Sept. 629 
Blind persons. Employment opportunities, promotion of (Public Act No. 732) Aug. 3% 
Boot and shoe industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936 July 108: 
Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1485 
Brick-manufacturing industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936_-_ July 108: 
Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1485 
Budgets, cost-of-living, United States: 
Federal employees, Washington, D.C. Indexes, specified dates, March 1933 to April 1936. Sept. 7924 
Food supply of low-income families, 1933 (9 localities) Sept. 600-5 
Wage earners and clerical workers, Boston and Springfield, Mass Sept. 783-99 
Budgets, cost-of-living, foreign countries: 
Ecuador. Family, average working-class, distribution of monthly expenditure 
Mexico City. Working-class families (281), distribution of weekly expenditure, July to 
September 1934 
Building and loan associations: 
Failed associations, liabilities and losses, 1920 to 1935 
Membership and assets, 1935, by States 
Building-construction industry: 
Costs, estimated. And families provided for. 94 identical cities, first half 1935 and 1936.. Oct. 1027-4: 
1036-7 
—— And families provided for. Principal cities, April to October 1936 July 208-16; 
Aug. 513-21; Sept. 743-50; Oct. 1022-25; Nov. 1310-13; Dec. 1574-7 
—— And number of permits. 94 identical cities, by city and type of building, first half 
1935 and 1936 Oct. 1032-35 


Dec. 1435 
Dec. 1433-5 


July 208; 

Aug. 512-13; Sept. 742 

— First half of 1936 Oct. 1035 

Principal cities. First half each year, 1922 to 1936 Oct. 1029-31 

Public buildings, value of awards by State governments. April to September 1936 July 218 

Aug. 523, Sept. 752; Oct. 1026; Nov. 1314; Dec. 1578 

— First half 1935 and 1936 Oct. 1039 

Review for first half of 1936, comparison with first half of 1935 Oct. 1026-29; 1032-40 

Summary. Reports, May to October 1936 July 205-8; 

; Aug. 510-13; Sept. 739-42; Oct. 1022-6; Nov. 1310-14; Dec. 1574-8 

(See also Construction industry.) 
Building trades: 

Agreements, union, general provisions of, in effect May 15, 1936 . 1397-1405 

Union scales. (See Wages and hours.) 


Census. Population and unemployment, Michigan 
Child labor and welfare, United States: 
District of Columbia. Housing, connection between low standards and juvenile delin- 
i eS ee ee Re ee ee Ee aera Aug. 343-5 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936. Action and recommendations of Dec. 1439 
Child labor and welfare, foreign countries: 
Mexico. Minimum wage, right of minors to, law of 1934 Sept. 607 
Uruguay. Remuneration and length of working day for minors, regulation in constitu- 
tion of 1934 
Venezuela. National labor law 1936, provisions of Dec. 1455 
Children’s insurance. Spain, operation and status as of Dec. 31, 1934 July 34-5 
Civilian Conservation Corps (C. C. C.): 
Educationai activities, status February 1936 Nov. 1203-44 
Leisure-time activities of enrollees July 61-2 
Youths. Number in camps May 1935 
Cloak, suit, and skirt industry. (See Clothing industry, women’s.) 
Clothing industry, men’s. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936_......- July 108; 
Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1435 


1936] 
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1936] INDEX TO VOLUMB 43 
Clothing industry, women’s: 
Cloak, suit, and skirt industry, New York industrial area, union-management relations, 


Dress industry, New York industrial area, union-management relations, status 1936___- 
Union-management relations, New York industrial area, status 1936 
Collective agreements, United States: 


1645 


Page 
July 30-33 
July 25-30 
July 24-33 


Building trades. Union agreements, analysis of provisions in Dec. 1397-1405 


Clothing industry, women’s. New York industrial area, status 1936 

Dyers, Finishers, Printers and Bleachers of America, Federation of. Standard agreement 
with 122 companies, status 1936 

Hosiery industry. Status in 1936 

—— (Dyeing and finishing), status 1936 

—— (Full-fashioned), status 1936 

—— (Seamless), status 1936 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association and Seamen’s Union. With four employing 
companies, San Francisco 

' Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of, District No. 9, and 

Master Painters and Decorators of city of New York, Aug. 25, 1936 

Pulpand paper industry. Pacific Northwest, 1934 to 1937 

Water transportation, domestic. Provisions re hours and overtime compensation 

Collective agreements, foreign countries: 

Canada. Legalization of, in three Provinces 

Czechoslovakia (Eastern Bohemia). Legalization of, textile industry, 300 factories 

France. Joint committee for concluding provided by law of June 1936 


Nov. 1221-3 
Nov. 1176-7 


—— Legalization of, provided for by law of June 1936 Aug. 403-4; Sept. 623-4 


Great Britain. Seamen, Merchant Marine, through National Maritime Board, June 17, 
1936, provisions re shorter workweek 


—— (England, Lancashire). Textile industry, cotton weavers, legalization provided for 
by law of May 1934 


Irish Free State. Legalization of, provided by 1936 labor law_-..........--------------- 
Mexico. Legalization of, silk and artificial-silk industry 
Collective bargaining, United States: 
Hosiery industry. Status in 1936 
Pulp and paper industry. Pacific Northwest 
Rights of labor to. Senate resolution, 1936, directing investigation as to undue interfer- 
ence with 
Status in 1935. Study by National Industrial Conference Board, Inc 
College graduates. Employment status and average annual salaries (Purdue University 


Company insurance for employees. Baking industry, 1934 

Company stores. Scrip payment of wages and protection of employees as traders, legisla- 
tion re 

Compulsory employment. Bolivia, decree of July 6, 1936, providing for 


Conciliation and arbitration, United States. Department of Labor, work of. May to 
October 1936 


Aug. 398-9 
Aug. 402-3 


Sept. 558-72 
Nov. 1176-7 


Oct. 875-7 
Nov. 1120-1 


July 99-105; 


Aug. 392-7; Sept. 639-43; Oct. 911-16; Nov. 1215-20; Dec. 1477-81 


Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Railway Staff National Tribunal, decision July 31, 1936, wage scale 
Venezuela. National labor law of 1936, provisions 
Conferences. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Conservation. Resources, address of Stuart Chase at Power Conference, Washington, 1936. 
Construction industry: 
Financed from Federal funds. Value of contracts awarded, by Government agency, 
April to October 1936 


Oct. 917-19 
Dec. 1458-9 


Nov. 1166-7 


July 217; 


Aug. 521-2; Sept. 751; Oct. 1026; Nov. 1313; Dec. 1578 


— Value of contracts awarded, by Government agency, first half 1935 and 1936__...-...- 
Power projects completed by P. W. A. Man-hours of labor created and value of mate- 


Public buildings. Value of awards of State governments, April to September 1936 


Oct. 1038 


Nov. 1150-2 
July 218; 


Aug. 523; Sept. 752; Oct. 1026; Nov. 1314; Dec. 1578 


Roads (highways). Value of awards of State governments, April to September 1936... -- 


July 218; 


Aug. 523; Sept. 752; Oct. 1026; Nov. 1314; Dec. 1578 


P. W. A. Contracts and force-account work started July 1933 to June 1936, by type of 


—— Value of orders placed July 1933 to June 1936, by type of material 

Roads (highways). Value of awards made by State governments, first half 1935 and 1936_- 

Street paving. Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started, cities over 
150,000, first half 1935 and 1936 


Oct. 1039 
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Consumers’ cooperative societies. 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 






(1996 
(See Corporation.) 






Page 
Family Allowances, Sixteenth French Congress on. Strasbourg, May 1936_..........- Sept. 699-75 
Governmental Labor Officials, International Association of. 1936, proceedings.......... Nov. 120-2 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, International Association of. 1936_...._. Nov. 1198-9 






Labor Legislation, Third National Conference. Nov. 9-11, 1936.......---.------------- Dec. 1438-49 
Power, Third World Conference. Washington, September 1936_..........---.-------.- Nov. 1163-7 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 1936 













pte etna enahietlinedsasencwtGeearinadclicentas Dec. 1469- 
Trade-Unions, International Federation of. 1936 Congress_...............--------.----- Sept. 573 

Cooperation, United States: 
ns maenennnn UDR a ncn ck Cc codeccccdcenbbic ses cleans eee apaceueeeee Sept. 596-7 
Consumers’ retail societies. Operations in 1935_.................------.---------------- Nov. 1187-9] 
Credit unions. Development of, 1929 to 1935..........................-.2---..--- eee Dec. 1425-4 
—— Federal and State, membership, type of, 1935. .....................-.----.------..- Dec. 1427-8 
—— Federations of, number and membership, 1935 _.......................--..-------.. Dec. 1428-9 
—— Loans granted by and dividends paid by, Federal and State societies, 1935, by States. Dec. 1423-: 
—— Operations in 1935, Federal and State data, by State..................-..-------.-. Dec. 1420-9 
Farmers’ associations. Number, membership, and business, 1934-35.................... Sept. 596-7 
Labor banks. Development 1920 to 1936, and condition June 31, 1936...............-.-- Nov. 1191-2 
Rural electrification. Projects, loans made by R. E. A., up to July 14, 1986_...........- Sept. 594-5 
cones IE Ts Ts Bis iki wtididisctcwcdincnncddecesanedutnsenriehanshdacatan Sept. 593- 


Store and oil associations. Sales and net savings, by States, in 1935, and comparison 





Utah. Self-help organizations, activities, and status as of Mar. 31, 1936................- 
Cooperation, Sweden. Housing, accomplishments since World War-................-...--- Nov. 1/824 
Cost of living, United States: 

Changes. Cost of goods purchased, Apr. 15, July 15, and Sept. 15, 1936_................ July 256-65; 


Oct. 1063-72; Dec. 1617-2: 
Clerical workers. (See Cost of living: wage earners and clerical workers.) 

































Diets of low-income families. 1933 (9 localities) ..-.. ................----.-.2--.---- eee ee Sept. 600-5 
Federal employees. Washington, D. C., March 1933 to April 1936...............-.--... Sept. 7924 
Indexes. Comparison with certain foreign countries, specified periods, 1933-36. ......... July 267: 
Oct. 1074; Dec. 1627 
—— 1913 base, 1913 to Sept. 15, 1936 (32 large cities combined) -......- July 262; Oct. 1069; Dec. 1625 
—— 1923-25 base, 1913 to Sept. 15, 1936 (32 lurge cities combined) --...............-..---- Dec. 1624 
Purchasing price of dollar at wholesale. By groups and subgroups of commodities_..__- July 253-4 
Wage earners (and clerical workers). Automobiles, ownership of (Rochester, Columbus, 
RST a oe ee ee oe ee Oe Dec. 1616 
-—— Boston and Springfield, Mass., 1984-35.................-..--2.2-.-..2-2-22--------e Sept. 783-92 
-—— Columbus, Ohio, money disbursements, 1934-35_....................--..----------- Dee. 1611-13 
—— Indexes and percentage changes, earlier dates to Sept. 15, 1936._.......-- July 256-65;Oct. 1063-72 
—— Radios, ownership of (Rochester, Columbus, Seattle), 1933-35..................--.. Dec. 164-17 
—— Rochester, N. Y., money disbursements 1934-35__...........------------+---------- Dec. 1609-11 
—— Seattle, Wash., money disbursements, 1934-35.........................------.--.--- Dec. 1613-16 
Cost of living, foreign countries: 
Ecuador. Urban workers, average distribution of monthly expenditures, and quantities 
OE eeetein Sham a8 Beek Cpe, WIIG onc nnn win ncn cccdcocecdandubecdodbsisacsnsskncs Nov. 1339 
France. Board and lodging, monthly cost in relation to daily wage, 1934 and 1935....... July 157 


Indexes, food and general expenditures, specified periods, 1933 to 1936, for following coun- 
tries: Australia, Austria (Vienna), Belgium, Canada, China (Shanghai), Czechoslo- 
vakia (Prague), Estonia (Tallinn), Finland, France (Paris), Germany, Great Britain 
(United Kingdom), Hungary (Budapest), India (Bombay), Ireland, Italy (Milan), 
Netherlands (The Hague), New Zealand, Norway, Peru (Lima), South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia (Beograd)-..........................-.. July 267-9, Oct. 1074-6; Dec. 1627-9 
Mexico (Mexico City). Working-class families, July 9 to Sept. 9, 1934 


Udinwetiondewss Sept. 794-7 
Costs. (See under specific subject.) 
Cotton manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936. ......... July 108; 


Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1455 
Court costs and fees. Situation in United States, and suggestions as to remedies (Smith and 


Credit unions. (See Cooperation.) 





Deaf. Employment opportunities and vocational guidance, survey of (report of U. 8. Office 
CE Le ee ey a a ee <a ee ea Dec. 14! 
Death benefits: 


Trade-unions. Expenditures, 1935, by national and international organizations... .....-. Dee. 1410-12 
—— (Canada). Expenditures, 1935, by organization 2 
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pecisions of courts, United States: 

pituminous-Coal Conservation Act of 1935 (Guffey Coal Act) held unconstitutional, 
May 18, 1936 

Minimum-wage law of New York State declared unconstitutional (U. 8 
June 1, 1936 

Railroad Employees’ Retirement Act of 1935 declared unconstitutional (U. 8. District 
Court for District of Columbia) 

Workmen’s compensation. Amendment (regulating medical practice) to New York 
State law, upheld by State supreme court, June 2, 1936 


—— Death while traveling for employer, from shot by highwayman, held compensable 
by Nebraska Supreme Court 


Page 
July 68-74 


July 78-82 
Aug. 328-30 
Sept. 625-6 
Sept. 626-7 


Sept. 629-31 
—— Organic disease resulting from constant jarring of truck held compensable by Nebra- 
ska Court of Appeals 


Decisions of courts. Canada, Supreme Court, on recent social legislation 


Delinquency, juvenile. Washington, D. C., effect of unsatisfactory housing conditions 
(Pp. W. A. study) 


Diets. (See Nutrition.) 
Directories. Labor offices, United States and Canada (Bull. No. 621) 


Disability benefits. Trade-unions, expenditures, 1935, by national and international organi- 
zations 


Sept. 627-8 
Sept. 620-1 


Aug. 343-5 
Aug. 346 


Dec. 1410-12 
Discharge of workers. Hosiery industry, provisions of collective agreements Sept. 571-2 
Dismissal compensation: 
Agreements between locals of Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association and Seamen’s 
Union, and four employing companies, San Francisco Oct. 867-9 
Ecuador. Manual and office workers, laws of 1928 and 1936 Oct. 869-70 
Domestic and personal service, United States: 
Connecticut. Study of working conditions, Hartford, Waterbury, and Litchfield Dec. 1508-13 
Placement code recommended by Big Sister organization, Scranton, Pa Aug. 382 
Unemployed young women trained for, by various organizations 
Dress industry. (See Clothing industry, women’s.) 
Drought refugees. Migration to California, 1936 (Rowell) Dec. 1355-63 


Earnings. (See Wages and hours.) 
Economic security. Provisions for, under company industrial-relations programs, findings 
of National Industrial Conference Board, Inc 

Education, United States: 
Civilian Conservation Corps (C. C. C.), activities, status February 1936 
Indians. Loans, 1936 (report of U. S. office of Indian Affairs) ---_- Dec. 1460-1 
W. P. A. emergency program, as of May 31, 1936 Oct. 900-2 

Electrical-machinery industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, August and September 1936- Nov. 1227; 


Dec. 1485 
Electrification: 


Railroads. Electrification program, labor requirements, 1934-35 (Byer) 
Rural. (See Rural electrification.) 

Emergency relief. (See Relief.) 

Employment agencies, United States: 
Civilian Conservation Corps (C.C.C.). Placement and guidance activities 


National Reemployment and State Employment Services combined, activities, by State, 


May to October 1936 July 165, 168; 


Aug. 474, 477; Sept. 705, 708; Oct. 981, 984; Nov. 1264-5, 1267-8; Dee. 1518, 1521 
National Reemployment Service. Activities, by States, May to October 1936 July 167; 
Aug. 476; Sept. 707; Oct. 983; Nov. 1266-7; Dec. 1520 
National Youth Administration. Junior-placement service, development Oct. 989-91 
State employment services. Activities, by States, May to October 1936 July 166; 
Aug. 475; Sept. 706; Oct, 982; Nov. 1265-6; Dec. 1519 
United States Employment Service. Activities, May to October 1936 July 162-8; 
Aug. 471-7; Sept. 703-8; Oct. 979-89; Nov. 1262-8; Dec. 1516-21 
—— Classification of application and placements, 1935-36, by age, sex, industrial, and 
occupational group, and unemployment status Dee. 1522-8 
—— Industrial, occupational, and age distribution of clients, June 1936 
~— Placements in private industry, 1936, increase over 1935 
——- Summary of activities, year ending June 30, 1936 
Veterans, placement of, by combined National Reemployment and State employment 
services, by State, May to October 1936 July 163,168; 
Aug. 473, 477; Sept. 703, 708; Oct. 980, 984; Nov. 1263, 1267-8; Dec. 1517, 1521 
24190—-37——_2 
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Employment agencies, foreign countries: 


Belgium. Advisory councils—composition, functions, activities, in relation to public 


P 
GRITS CET VICNB nn on cnctsecccescnccecce needemdiinntinnchepepenhbanniiitenestinanane Dec. = 
Canada. National Employment Commission provided for by law of 1936.............. Sept. 618 
France. Advisory councils—composition, functions, activities, in relation to public em- 
LANL A ALLELE DOSER: RAE ASOLO LL ALLE LEI Dec. 1538-49 
Great Britain. Advisory councils—composition, functions, activities, in relation to 
eG TREE cnonematineodandninncastinnimenoaiminnnarartsineebitnatsense Dec. 1529-4 
Japan. Advisory councils—composition, functions, activities, in relation to public em- 
TT A eS eT OO Dee. 1540-4 
Netherlands. Advisory councils—composition, functions, activities, in relation to public 
LALLA LALLA L LL TINA SES LENA LAE Dee. 1534-7 


Sweden. Advisory councils—composition, functions, activities, in relation to public 
TTT nnn ncn ctintieentineeinnadaentaansadidedinnensandaiiiiiindadines Dec. 1541-2 

Switzerland. Advisory councils—composition, functions, activities, in relation to public 
employment services 


sient en edidipedinenieniannbpsdinnnaicmminenghi ate nenees Dec. 1537-8 
Venezuela. 1936 national labor law, provisions........................-.-.---------.---- . Dee. 1459 
Employment opportunities: 
Deaf. Survey of (report of U.S. Office of Education) ..................-.-..-----.---.-.. Dec. 1416-19 
ily i eS A RE EN EEA LTE ER SOILS A Oct. 871-2 
Employment service. Great Britain, records for 1934 and 1935................-...---.-.----- Nov. 117+] 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Agriculture. Number employed per farm, specified dates, 1935-36_................... -- Dee. 152 
Building construction. Privateemployment, May to October 1936..................__-- July 173, 181; 
Aug. 485, 493; Sept. 713, 721; Oct. 995, 1003; Nov. 1280, 1287; Dec. 1548, 1555 
Changes (revised percentage). 1935 to 1936, specified States and geographic divisions. _-_ Dec. 1542 
Cincinnati. Annual censuses, 1929-34 and 1936_.............-.....-...---------------.- Oct. 873-5 
Cities (500,000 population or over). Private employment and pay rolls, by month, April 
to September 1936.................... July 187; Aug. 499; Sept. 727-8; Oct. 1011; Nov. 1293; Dec. 1563 
College graduates. Recent (Purdue University) ....................--22----- Oct. 876 
Construction projects. Financed by Public Works Administration, April to September 
aes July 189-92; Aug. 501-3; Sept. 729-32; Oct. 1013-15; Nov. 1295-8; Dec. 1565-7 
~—— Financed by Reconstruction Finance Corporation, April to September 1936_......._- July 196; 


Aug. 507; Sept. 735-6; Oct. 1018-9; Nov. 1301-2; Dec. 1571 
~—— Financed by The Works Program, by project, April to September 1936; July 1935 to 


September 1006. ................... July 192-4; Aug. 504-5; Sept. 732-4; Oct. 1015-17; Nov. 1298-130 
—— Financed from regular governmental appropriations, by project, April to September 
1936; and by month, January 1935 to September 1936__...............-..---.-..--.--.-.- July 197-8; 


Aug. 508-9; Sept. 736-8; Oct. 1019-21; Nov. 1302-4; Dec. 1572-3 
Emergency Conservation Work (C.C.C.). By groups, April to September 1936; and by 


Sein, Sey BERG Oo TR Basis ok ccccntinctcccesdenccsdcadocctnnsncscsccece July 195; 
Aug. 506; Sept. 734-5; Oct. 1017-18; Nov. 1300-1; Dec. 1570 
Federal employment and pay rolls. Summary (preliminary), May to October 1936_.._. July 175; 


Aug. 487; Sept. 715; Oct. 997; Nov. 1282; Dec. 150 
Federal executive service. April 1935 to September 1936 (and comparison with previous 


See Ss July 188-9; Aug. 500-501; Sept. 729; Oct. 1012-13; Nov. 1204-5; Dec. 1564-5 
Ls I ee ee ee ey Ce Sept. 551-7 
Indexes. By region andindustry, variation between spring and fal] of 1933............ Oct. 963-6, 972-3 
Labor created by P. W. A. construction projects (Byer)....................-..-......--.- Oct. 838-45 
Laundry industry. Woman workers, 1934 and 1935.........................-...-....---- Sept. 610 
Librarians. Increase in employment in 1935...................--...............-...---- July 50 
Man-hour employment per worker. Variation between spring and fall of 1933............ Oct. 963-74 
Manufacturing industries. By industry group, April to October 1936_.................- July 169-87; 


Aug. 481-99; Sept. 709-27; Oct. 992-1011; Nov. 1277-93; Dec. 1543-62 
—— Ohio, average number employed, by general industry and occupation group, 1934...... Aug. 455-67 
Milk distribution. Commercial, 1929, 1933, and 1934_..........................-....-.-- July 1414 
Mining. Indeses, by industry group, April to September 1936.......................---- July 181, 18; 
Aug. 493, 495; Sept. 721, 723; Oct. 1003, 1008; Nov. 1287, 1290; Dec. 1555, 1558 
Monthly average number in selected industries. By region and industry, first 6 and last 
RE A PO Te eee eet Sea . * Oct. 972-3 
Nonagricultural. Estimates, September 1936; published figures, May 1929, 1933, and 


EE EEE EE COREE EG Tee PONT TPE ne Pe Dee. 1415 
Nonmanufacturing industries. (See Employment statistics: Mining; Public-utility; 
Service industries; and Trade.) 
Public-uti'ity industries. Indexes, by industry group, April to September 1936..........- July 181,183; 
Aug. 493, 495; Sept. 721, 723; Oct. 1003, 1008; Nov. 1287, 1290; Dec. 1555, 15% 
P. W. A. construction projects. By industry, June 1933 and 1936...................---- Oct. 845 


ESO "ce Se Sept. 691-2 
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ployment statistics, United States—Continued. 

Railroad electrification. Labor requirements on a program financed by P. W. A. loan, Page 
wee EE SS eee Sere Sept. 586-90 

Railroad work projects. Financed by Public Works Administration, April to September 
as Se SENT ee eee July 190-1; Aug. 502-3; Sept. 730-1; Oct. 1014-15; Nov. 1296-7; Dec. 1566-7 
Roads (State). Construction and maintenance, January 1936 te September 1936---.--_- July 198; 
Aug. 509; Sept. 738; Oct. 1021; Nov. 1304; Dec. 1573 
Service industries. Indexes, by industry group, April to September 1936..........-..-- July 181, 184; 
Aug. 493, 496; Sept. 721, 724; Oct. 1003-9; Nov. 1287, 1291; Dec. 1555, 1559 
Shipping container, corrugated and solid fiber, industry. 1933-35..............-....---- Sept. 685-91 
States and geographic divisions. Private employment, trend of, April to September 1936. July 184-7; 
Aug. 496-9; Sept. 724-7; Oct. 1009-11; Nov. 1291-3; Dec. 1559-62 


Em 


Summary of employment and pay-roll reports (preliminary). May to October 1936. ....-. July 169-75; 

Aug. 481-7; Sept. 709-15; Oct. 992-8; Nov. 1277-82; Dec. 1543-50 
Textile-finishing industry. Wool textiles and all textiles, 1933-34. ...................... Oct. 926-48 
Trade. Indexes, by industry group, April to September 1936.._................-...-.-- July 181, 184; 


Aug. 493, 496; Sept. 721, 724; Oct. 1003, 1008; Nov. 1287, 1291; Dec. 1555, 1559 
United States Employment Service. (See Employment agencies: United States Em- 
ployment Service.) 


Water transportation, domestic. Estimated number of workers, 1929 to 1934............ Dec. 1493-4 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 
Canada. Indexes showing trend, 1921 to 1936, by industry group..-.-............-------- July 203-4 
ee OP ae ts... ccancneccoccesascocecnscoceneadibubbect Nov. 1170 
Japan. Mining industry, woman workers, by year, 1928-35_.................-..------.- Sept. 615 
Exhibit of Department of Labor at Texas Centennial Exposition, 1936............-.-------- Nov. 1122-9 
Family allowances, foreign countries: a 
France. Expansion of system, January 1935 to May 1936 .................-.----------.. Sept. 699-700 
—— Extension of, to agriculture, regulations of Aug. 5, 1936.......-...-..-..--.--..----- Dec. 1489-90 
Germany. Aid for large families, law of June 1, 1933, and decree of Sept. 15, 1935. ..-.-.-.. Sept. 700-1 
—— Conditions under which granted, decree of Sept. 15, 1935.......-.-.---.------------ Sept. 700-1 
ee ee ee Dec. 1490-1 
New Zealand. Operation, 1934-35, under act of 1926, effective Apr. 1, 1927........--.-.-.-- Sept. 701-2 
Farms, farming, and farmers’ activities. (See Agriculture.) 
Fascism. Discussion of, at 1936 congress of International] Federation of Trade Unions-........ Sept. 579-81 


Fatality rates. (See Accident, statistics.) 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration (U. S. Government). Expenditures by type of 
BF EE A ES a a ae Nov. 1152-7 

Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. Amendment of May 13, 1936, text..........-..-.. July 84 

Federal employees. (See also Public service.) 

Fishing industry, United States. Earnings and methods of wage payment, 1933 (including 


TT nndinccmmnnibiie aadieein ati enen dd. xtideiiiumtiiaelimndtenintins abvinen Sept. 551-7 
Food consumption, United States. Per capita, by lower-income families, 8 North Atlantic 

ET OS Boe ol a a Te, July 17 
Foundries and machine shops. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April.................-...-.. July 108; 


° Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1485 
Freedom of speech and assembly, United States. Investigation by Senate committee directed 


I eS ea aE ee ee ee Aug. 378 
Furniture manufacturing: 
haber Geemover. Annual rates, 1004 and 1086... .. .....2.c0c22ccccccccceccccccncs.ccccce July 109-12 


—— Monthly rates, April to September 1936.July 108; Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1485 


Garnishments. (See Wage executions.) 
Governmental Labor Officials, International Association of. Proceedings of annual conven- 
tion. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
“Guffey Coal Act.”” Declared unconstitutional by United States Supreme Court, May 18, 
ii. 7 So aaabesmnnecdinitnnentameantipatnemninestennte July 68-74 


Hardware industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, September 1936..................-.. Dec. 1485 
Health and hygiene, United States: 
Federal-State cooperation, promotion of through Social Security Act (discussion, by 
i a il ee hile ge cat iuid déddkdie kdb éiehesebokaokond Dec. 1441-2 
Occupational diseases in Ohio, 1929 to 1935................................-.------------ July 63-4 
(See also Medical and hospital service; Nutrition.) 
Health (or sickness) insurance, foreign countries: 
Portugal. Benefits under system provided in 1935_.........................--.--------- Aug. 333-4 
(See also Benefits and benefit funds; Invalidity insurance.) 
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Holidays: Pap 
Baking industry. Holiday observance (B. L. 8. survey)_.......----------------.-.-.-- Nov. 1113 7 
Building trades. Sunday and holiday work, union-agreement provisions, analysis of... De: 1399 1409 
District of Columbia. Dec. 26, 1936, by Resolution of Congress_..........--------..-.-- Aug, 37 





Labor Day. Origin, legislation, significance, observance (Stewart) ig, ON 
Legal. List of, by States, Territories, possessions, and District, as of 1936.........._.__. Nov. 1194 
With pay. (See Vacations with pay.) 

Home work, industrial, United States: 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936, action and recommendations of 
New York (State). Prohibition of, in men’s and boys’ outerwear industry_..._.._.___. Aug 







Home work, industrial. Cuba. Commission for establishing minimum wage authorized 
June 27, 1935 





Hosiery industry, United States: 
Collective bargaining, status in 1936 
Dyeing and finishing, separate plants established for 
Equity in industrial relations policy since 1929 
Full-fashioned, manufacture “f. Collective agreements, status in 1936 
Seamless, manufacture of. Collective agreements, status in 1936 

Hosiery Workers, American Federation of. Formation supplanting American Federation of 

Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
Hosiery Workers, American Federation of Full-Fashioned. Formation in 1913 and later 
change to American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
‘ Hours of labor, general: 

Building trades. Union agreement provisions, analysis of........................-.-__. Dec. 1397-8 
Great Britain. Increase in length of workday and workweek, 1935..................___. Nov. 117] 

—— Merchant marine, extension of shorter workweek to catering department, etc., Oct. 
1, 1936 
Iraq. Provisions under law of Apr. 25, 1936 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936. Action and recommendations of 
Spain. Metallurgical industries, 44-hour week reestablished, 1936..................____. July 16) 
Venezuela. Provisions of labor law of 1936 











Swe ee ee eee cee sees sees cess eeeseseseceses sept 550 













Deh AMnhsSehasebheceneondesococeseece Dee. 1434-5 
Water transportation, domestic. Conditions regarding, and agreement provisions _____- Dec. 1494-7 
Household equipment and facilities. Amount of, differences between home owners and 
renters, Boston and Springfield, Mass., 1934-35..........................-.-.-.-..-..---.-- Sept. 780-9 
Housing, United States: ' 
Conditions in dwellings for Negroes, Philadelphia......................-.-...-.---_ Oct. 885-6 





District of Columbia Alley Dwelling Authority, work of, 1934 to 1936 
Families provided for in building construction. 
estimated costs (and families provided for).) 

Federal Housing Administration authorized (Public, No. 486) to continue insurance of 
en ee RE ES ne rude ceccwcnocccusccocscocccceccs Aug. 379 
Flood (or other catastrophe) damage, R. F. C. loans authorized to replace 





Oct. 888-7 


(See Building construction industry: 
















ee ean frente Aug. 379 
Low-rent areas, Boston, tax revenue from and cost to city, 1935....................____- Dee. 1430-1 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936, action and recommendations of______-- Dee. 1441 
New York City (Greater). Dwelling units provided, by type and borough, 1935 and 
1936 Se aa Nov. 1179 
—— Tenement conditions, growth of movement to remedy.........................._.-- Nov. 1178-80 
R. F. C. loans for replacing property damaged by flood or other catastrophe provided by 
ee ee Aug. 379 
Slum clearance, Cambridge (Mass.), relocation of tenants, and living conditions... --.. Dec. 1431-3 
Wage earners and clerical workers, Boston and Springfield, Mass., 1934-35..........___- Sept. 789 
Washington, D. C., delinquency resulting from unsatisfactory conditions (P. W. A. 
RGIS IRE Ea I a ls ROO i ts TE tk BE on. Reh ort ant Sige Aug. 343-5 
Housing, foreign countries: 
Germany. Hamburg slum-clearance program, scope and progress since early 1935... ..- Dec. 1435-7 
Great Britain (England and Wales). Overcrowded conditions........................- Nov. 1180-2 
—— (Scotland, Dundee). Slum-clearance work 1929-36 Oct. 887-49 





New Zealand. Construction program and Fair Rents Act, 1936.......................- Nov. 11745 







Sweden. Government aid, under laws enacted June 1936...........................--- Aug. 345 
—— Urban, accomplishments by cooperative organizations and Government program ; 
RESETS IS Rt el A ee A eas Nov. 11824 












Income: 
Family. Mexico City, working class, July-September 1934.....................-------- Sept. 79 
—— Wage earners and clerical workers, Boston and Springfield, Mass., 1934-35..._....- Sept. 78 
Indians. Educational loans for, fiscal year 1936, report (U. 8. Office of Indian Affairs) 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, International Association of. Proceedings of 
annual convention. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 


<< ee tee Oe te iw, Wy rc silies - - 
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industrial accidents. (See Accident prevention; Accident statistics.) 
Industrial diseases and poisons, United States: 
Compensation of workers for. (See Workmen’s compensation.) Page 
Lecislation, by States, 193-.--.-. S$sssbasee-- ae Boh 15 (hs Lcveiptlebbuditpae .... Nov. 1096-1101 
Occupational diseases. Legislation, 1936 Nov. 1096-1101 
_—- Ohio, 1929 to 1935 July 63-4 
silicosis. Diseussion of, at American Bar Association meeting August 1936 Oct. 893-4 
_—- Interest in study of, 1935 Nov. 1101 
_~— Resolution of I. L. O. 1936 Conference proposing international meeting .. Aug. 317-18 
Industrial diseases and poisons, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Compensated cases in 1934 
_—— Silicosis and asbestosis, compensated fatal and disablement cases, 1934 
Industrial disputes, United States: 
Strikebreakers. Interstate transportation of, prohibited by law, 1936 
Strikes and lock-outs. Statistical analysis of, March to August 1936 July 92-9; 
Aug. 385-92; Sept. 633-9; Oct. 904-11; Nov. 1207-14; Dee. 1469-76 
——Statistics, January 1935 to October 1936. July 92; Aug. 385; Sept. 632; Oct. 903; Nov. 1206; Dec. 1468 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Strike, June 1936, results of Sept. 616-18 
France. Strike movement starting May 1936 July 76-7 
Industrial distribution. Applicants and placements, U. 8. Employment Service, 1935-36... Dec. 1527-8 
Industrial relations, United States: 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936, action and recommendations of-_-_.....- Dee, 1441 
Policies, study of, by National Industrial Conference Board, Inc July 88-91 
Industrial relations. Great Britain, status in 1935 Nov. 1172 
Insurance. (See under types of.) 
International Labor Office: 
Budget, examination of, at April session of Governing Body. ..-..............-...-.-..- July 41 
Governing Body, sessions April and June 1936 July 40-4 
International Labor Organization: 
Conferences. June 1935, proceedings and results (Chalmers) -.. Aug. 316-27 
Conventions (agreements). Application of, by member governments, after ratification, 
committee report June 1936 conference 
(See also International Labor Office.) 
Invalidity and old-age insurance. Germany, miners, provisions of system Nov. 1125-7 
Invalidity insurance. Portugal, pensions payable under system provided in 1935 
Iron and steel industry: 
Accident (injury) experience, 1934 and 1935 (Kossoris and Kjaer) Dec. 1370-84 
Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936 July 108; 


Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1485 


Junior placement. Service inaugurated by United States Employment Service and 
National Youth Administration Oct. 989-91 


“Kickback.” Painting industry, effort to eliminate abuse by agreement Noy. 1221 


Labor and industria! conditions, foreign countries: 
Ne catapenuesaseabaseenarane on. 1 AS Nov. 1167-72 
New Zealand, program of 1936 Nov. 1172-5 
Paraguay, National Labor Department established June 24, 1936, functions Nov. 1197 
Labor banks. (See Cooperation.) 
Labor costs, United States: 
Milk distribution, commercial, 1929 and 1933 (in relation to sales)_.......... wi, ts gh is July 148-9 
Neckwear and scarf, women’s, industry, 1934 July 149-50 
Labor Day. Origin and significance (Stewart) 
Labor departments. State, Federal, and international, action and recommendations of . 
Third National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936 Dec. 1439 
Labor displacement, through use of labor-saving devices. (See Mechanization. ) 
Labor offices, United States. Directory (Bulletin No. 621) h Aug. 346 
Labor offices, foreign countries: 
Canada. Directory (Bulletin No. 621) Aug. 346 
Venezuela. Establishment of office by decree of Feb. 29, 1936 Aug. 346 
Labor organizations, United States: 
Benefit services. (See Benefits and benefit funds; also under type of.) 
Hosiery workers. Central organization formed in 1913, and later developments Sept. 559 
Public service. Railway Mail Association (U.S. Post Office Department employees), 
retirement system for officers and employees Oct. 866-7 
Typographical Union, International. Membership and vital statistics July 64-66 
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[1935 1936) 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: p Laws a 
Canada. Membership, 1935, by branch and class of organization..-......-------------- Dec. 1464 Mit 
—— Trades and Labor Congress, 1936, activities..................-..-....-.-....----... Dec. 14624 Nat 
Great Britain. Typographical Association of England, membership and vital statistics. J ,,) y 64-69 Nal 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Trade-union membership 1935, by industry group as a 
Sn nenitinnh nina ante citheetetiuenentinnndosaneeoueeieoeciiiinatdittin Dee 1465-7 Oct 
New Zealand. Obligatory membership in trade-unions..............-.....-----------.. Nev, 11% — 
Labor-saving devices. (See Mechanization.) — 
Labor standard. Minimum, for Government contracts, established by Walsh-Healey law.. Aug. 36-7) ol 
i Ok 
Labor turn-over, United States: 373 Pa 
Furniture manufacturing industry, 1934 and 1935_................-.-.--.--.-----.----.. July 109-1) Po 
i Sept. 647-5 Pr 
Manufacturing industries, monthly rates, 1935-36....................-.------.-------.-- July 106-3 Pr 
Aug. 405-7; Sept. 644-7; Oct. 922-5; Nov. 1224-7; Dec. 1499-5 
Standard procedure for computing, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statisties.................... Dec. 1486-3 Pr 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: = 
Air transportation included under certain provisions of Railway Labor Act, by amend- Pt 
CR all I ae Sere on i et StS ta pel Aug. 374-5 R 
Aliens illegally in U.S. Employment of, provisions of Deficiency Relief appropriation R 
Act, a NE SS © Se Ey ee Aug. 379 8 
Blind, aid to needy. Review of 1936 State legislation. .............-.-.-.--------------- Dee. 1451-2 8 
Blind pensions. State legislation, status of, 1935.....................-....-.--.-..---._. Aug. 305-15 8 
Blind persons. Authorization to operate vending stands in Federal buildings and for Pe 
promotion of employment opportunities (Public Act No. 732).-...............-.---- Aug. 3% 8 
Coie nemer. Teves Gf 1008 Benes MmetION... ..-- <n cide ctdenescctcncdveccsscsccccccece Dec. 1444-5 “ 
Constitutionality of, court rulings on. (See Decisions of courts.) 8 
Dependent children, aid to. Review of 1936 State legislation. ....................-....- Dee. 1451 U 
Employment agencies. Review of 1936 State legislation. .......................-...-.-. Dec. 1448 V 
Federal employees. Annual- and sick-leave provisions standardized and liberalized 
rr 2  lhnaeeennsbonnene Aug. 376-7 \ 
—— 40-hour week and 5-day week provided for certain groups, 1936................___. Aug. 377-8 \ 
—— Provision for furnishing of transportation to persons in U. S. service in Virgin \ 
i co | continsttisebtndbUSanuenledeemeence Aug. 373 . 
—— Retirement for disability, provisions liberalized_............................--..---- Aug. 378 ’ 
—— Retirement, laws passed to cover certain branches, 1936_.................-.......-.- Aug. 377 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. Amended May 13, 1936....................... July 8 y 
—— Liberalized (Public Act No. 579)_.....--- a a a ee ae Aug. 376 
Free speech, assembly, organization, and collective bargaining, U. S. Senate resolution r 
directing investigation of any violations of rights of, 1936.................-.....-.....- Aug. 378 Law 
‘Garnishment of wages. Review of 1936 State legislation. ............-.-...-.-...---...- Dee. 1447 
Health and safety. Review of 1936 State legislation..........................-....-----.. Dec. 1447 
Holidays (legal) and Sunday labor. Review of 1936 State legislation.................._- Dec. 1449 
: Holidays provided for by legislation, in States, territories, insular possessions, and District 
i a aT annnmibemusodiasbatsence Nov. 11934 
Home work, industrial. Review of 1936 State legislation..................--...---.-.--. Dee. 1453 
Tees GE SSE. TROVE GF Fire ene Bn on rcenecccwecencecccecesececcocccnece Dec. 1445-6 
Housing. New York (Greater), legislation beginning with act of 1804................-- Nov. 1178-90 
— R. F.C. authorized to make loans for replacing property damaged by flood or 
other catastrophe (Public Act No. 525)......--.- EL TELE. PT NODA Aug. 379 
— Review of 1936 State legislation......................-..- = ieee iaieinaitiininadniiat nite ititiaati an Dec. 1453 
Industrial (occupational) diseases, as of 1936_...............-...-.-....----.-----.---- Nov. 1096-1101 
Interstate transportation of strikebreakers prohibited (Public Act No. 776), 1936........- Aug. 373-4 
Investigative commissions. Review of 1936 State legislation establishing...............-. Dec. 1452-3 
Labor departments created. Review of 1936 State legislation....................--...-. Dec. 1448 
a a eset ee esenemasonamenee Dec. 1443-50 
Maritime employment. Citizens of United States to form 73 percent of crew of every 
TOO TR sete enetnieeeneennnansinnpes Aug. 375-4 
| — 8-hour day and inspection of crew quarters provided, 1936.......................-- Aug. 376 
: — Public Acts Nos. 808, 835, 622, 712, 722, and 765, passed in 1936....................-. Aug. 375-6 
—— Safety of employees and passengers at sea (Public Acts Nos. 712, 722, 765), 1936...--- Aug. 376 
— Ship Subsidy Act (Public, No. 835). Powers of U. S. Maritime Commission, 1936-- Aug. 376 
Zl Mechanization, labor displacement by. House resolution directing investigation by 


NE EEL, VO aa a ae ae De, ep then ey Ne Aug. 378 


IE YD RIE Al OTD PLE IN RT PS TN ID RO AS CS Aug. 378 
Minimum labor standards for Government contracts, Walsh-Healey law (Public Act No. 
AR ALLERIA NL LPNS SUTIN Aug. 368-72, 373 
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Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general—Continued. 
Minimum wage. Review of 1936 State legislation 
National Conference (Third) on Labor Legislation, Nov. 9-11, 1936, work of 
National Housing Act, title 1. Amendment continuing power of Federal Housing Ad- 

ministration to insure lending institutions until April 1, 1937 
Occupational diseases. 
_— Provisions in certain States as of 1936 
ae 6000 cn ccnnnndenensanmenanmieniaebeneconnecoce 
Old-age assistance. Review of 1936 State legislation - 
Old-age pensions. Tabular summary of situation in States, as of August 1936 
Panama Canal Zone Act (Public, No. 784, of 1936), retirement provisions 
Post-office employees. Provisions concerning, 1936 laws 
Preference and discrimination inemployment. Review of 1936 State legislation 
Printing and Engraving, Bureau of. Provisions concerning employees (Public Act No. 
817 of 1936) 

Prison labor. Hawes-Cooper and S:imner-Ashurst laws 
—— Review of 1936 State legislation 
Public works, hours and wages. Review of 1936 State legislation 
Relief. Deficiency Relief Appropriation Act, 1936 (Public Act No. 739), summary 
Rural Electrification Act, approved May 20, 1936, provisions and operation. 
Safety and health. Review of 1936 State legislation 
Scrip payment of wages, protection of employees as traders, and company stores 
Social security. Constitutional amendments, review of 1936 State legislation. .......... 
—— General, review of 1936 State legislation 
Social Security Act of 1935. State provisions under, status Aug. 15, 1936 
—— Old-age pensions, conforming legislation in certain States, 1935 and early in 1936 
Sunday labor and legal holidays. Review of 1936 State legislation 


Unemployment insurance. Review of 1936 State legislation 
Vocational education. Annual appropriations for, to be matched by State funds (Public, 


Wage garnishment. Review of 1936 State legislation 

Wage payment. Review of 1936 State legislation 

Walsh-Healey law, minimum labor standards for Government contracts 

Women, hours of labor. Review of 1936 State legislation 

Workmen’s compensation. Amendment, May 13, 1936, of Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act 

—— Jurisdiction and authority granted to apply State laws on Federal Government prop- 
erty (Public Act No. 814), 1936 

—— Occupational diseases, provisions in certain States, as of 1936 

Laws and legislation, United States, by States: 

Alabama. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 

Arkansas. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 

California. Old-age pension act, amendments to in 1935 

Colorado. Old-age pensions, amendment of 1935 and new act of March 31, 1936 

Connecticut. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 

Constitutionality of. (See Decisions of courts.) 

District of Columbia. Alley Dwelling Authority Act, June 12, 1934, operation to June 


—— Laws applicable to, passed by Congress in 1936 

Florida. Old-age pensions, act of 1935, date effective 

Hawaii. Old-age pensions, modification in 1935 of 1933 act 

Illinois. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 and amendment of Jan. 3, 1936 

—— Workmen's compensation, occupational diseases included, act of 1936 

Indiana. Old-age pensions, act of 1936 

Iowa. Old-age pensions, 1935 amendment to 1934 act 

Kentucky. Obtaining money for political purposes from State or Federal employees for- 
bidden (1936) 

—— Old-age pensions, act of 1936 

—— Workmen’s compensation, certain occupational diseases included, act of 1934 

Maryland. Bituminous coal, purchase of, regulated (1936) 

—— Old-age pensions, acts of 1935 and 1936 

Massachusetts. Old-age pensions, 1935 amendment to 1930 act 

—— Review of 1936 legislation of interest to labor 

Michigan. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 
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Dec. 1446 
Dec. 1438-42 


Laws providing compensation, by State.............-...-..-. Nov. 1096-1101 
Nov. 1096-1101 
Nov. 1101 
Dec. 1451 


Oct. 822 
Aug. 377 
Aug. 377 


Dec. 1452 


Aug. 377-8 
Nov. 1090-1, 1093 
Dec. 1448-9 
Dec. 1446-7 


Aug. 379 


Sept. 593-6 


Dec. 1447 
suly 74-6 
Dec. 1450 


Dec. 1450-2 
Sept. 584-5 
Oct. 814-21 


Dec. 1449 
Dec. 1451 


Aug. 378-9 


Dec. 1447 


Dec. 1446-7 
Aug. 368-72 
Dec. 1445-6 


Aug. 374 


Nov. 1096-1101 


Oct. 814 
Oct. 814 
Oct. 814 
Oct. 814 
Oct. 814 


Oct. 886-7 
Aug. 378 
Oct. 815 
Oct. 815 
Oct. 815 
Nov. 1098 
Oct. 816 
Oct. 816 


Dec. 1453 
Oct. 816 


Dec. 1453 
Oct. 817 
Oct. 817 


Oct. 817 
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Laws and legislation, United States, by States—Continued. 
Minnesota. Old-age pensions, act of 1936 
Mississippi. OJd-age pensions, temporary act of 1935 
Missouri.’ Old-age pensions, act of 1935 
Montana. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 
Nebraska. Old-age pensions, acts of 1935 
—— Workmen’s compensation, act extended, 1935, to include certain occupational dis- 


Nevada. Old-age pensions, 1935 amendment to act of 1925 

New Hampshire. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 Oct. 818-19 
New Jersey. Old-age pensions, act of 1936-___- Oct. 819 
New York. Workmen’s compensation, silicosis and similar diseases, provisions as to.... Nov. 1097-2 
North Carolina. Workmen’s compensation, occupational diseases, provisions concerning 

claims, law of 1935 
Oregon. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 
Puerto Rico. Review of 1936 legislation of interest to labor Dec. 1443-53 
Rhode Island. Old-age pensions, act of 1935_- . Oct. 82 
—— Review of 1936 legislation of interest to labor 
—— Workmen’s compensation, occupational-disease coverage, 1936 : Nov. 1098 
Texas. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 : Oct. 829 
Utah. Act approving organization of self-help cooperatives, 1935 J Aug. 349-55 
Vermont. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 Oct. 820 
Washington. Old-age pensions, act of 1935 Oct. 820-1 
West Virginia. Old-age pensions, act of 1936 : Oct. 821 

Workmen’s compensation, silicosis included, act of 1935 _----- ‘ Nov. 1097 
Wisconsin. Old-age pensions, 1935 amendment to 1931 act_....-....- - Oct. 821 
Wyoming. Old-age pensions, act of 1065................................-. Biot Bi A oe Oct. 82! 

Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 

Argentina. Hours of work, tabular analysis of : » 1245, 1247 
—— Minimum wage, home workers, law of 1918 and decree regulating Sept. 60¢ 
Cee en eee nee ee eee eniesimbeeuinercantaseeceee ne Sept. 616-8 
Bolivia. Compulsory employment, decree of July 6, 1936 7 . Oct. 895 
connie ey Sts EY TE, ce nin coackccceuuemanogsesensecencccecsscdsescce z Nov. 1248 
— Minimum wage, office workers, manual laborers, domestic servants, decree of J une 

Sept. 606 
—— Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund, decrees of May 22 and July 23, 1935. ne A Aug. 330-1 
Brazil. Equal wage for woman workers, decree of May 17, 1932, constitution of 1934_._. Sept. 606 
—— Hours of work, tabular analysis of Nov. 1245, 1248 
—— Minimum wage, commissions established by decree of Jan. 14, 1936 Sept. 606 
— Minimum-wage law of Jan. 14, 1936 July 82-3 
Canada. Economic Council of Canada Act of 1935, repeal of......................---. " Sept. 620 
—— Employment and Social Insurance Act held unconstitutional by Supreme Court, 

June 17, 1936 Sept. 620-21 
— Fair wages on Government contracts, Dominion and Provincial legislation Nov. 1251-5 
—— Federal labor legislation 1936 Sept. 618 20 
—— Railway Act, provision of 1903, fair wages on Government contracts Nov. 1251 
—— Wages, fair, on Government contracts, resolution of 1900 and subsequent legislation.. Nov. 1251-5 
— (Alberta). Legalization of collective agreements * Aug. 401 
— (Ontario). Legalization of collective agreements Aug. 401 
— (Quebec). Legalization of collective agreements. -.-...............-.. lovlashittedens Aug. 400 
Chile. Hours of work, tabular analysis of Nov. 1245, 1248 
—— Minimum wage, labor code May 13, 1931, regulatory decree Sept. 12, 1932........... Sept. 606-7 
—— Minimum wage, nitrate industry, temporarily fixed by law Jan. 8, 1934 Sept. 606-7 
—— Wage commissions established by labor code May 13, 1931, regulatory decree Sept. 12, 

NR ais ire we eee nibs ~~~ Leer oR ar 2 EE... ee ct eee ee poke ae .. Sept. 606-7 
Colombia. Hours of work, tabular analysis Nov. 1245, 1248 
—— Savings, compulsory law of Mar. 31, 1936.......................-.....-.-.-..--.---- Nov. 1148-9 
Costa Rica. Hours of work, tabular analysis Nov. 1245, 1248 
—— Minimum wage, agricultural labor, law of Aug. 21, 1935 Sept. 607 
—— Minimum-wage fixing authorized by laws of 1933 and 1934 Sept. 6 
Cuba. Home work, minimum wage fixed for, decree law Oct. 16, 1934 Sept 
cnee eC GENES Clana doce cauns da vesdarsceuconcccucscovcseces - Nov. 1246, 12 
—— Minimum wage, commission established by decree law of Nov. 30, 1934 Sept. 60 
—— Women in industry, equal wage, decree law Oct. 16, 1934 Sept 
Czechoslovakia. Collective agreement in textile industry made legally enforceable Aug 
Dominican Republic. Hours of work, tabular analysis of 


ite ee 
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nd legislation, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Ecuador. Dismissal compensation, manual and office workers, laws of 1928 and 1936... Oct. 869-70 
I EL LLL LN. Nov. 1246, 1249 
- Minimum wage, provisions in constitution adopted March 26, 1929...............-. Sept. 607 
France. Collective agreements, act of June 19, 1936, providing for legalization of_.._.._. Aug. 403-4 
_— Collective agreements, joint committee for concluding provided for, June 24, 1936.... Sept. 623-4 
—— Family allowances extended to agriculture, regulations of Aug. 5, 1936............-- Dec. 1489-90 
ee nn ee Sept. 621-2 

— Government employees, changes in regulations affecting, aS Sept. 624 
_—- Labor laws enacted June 1936, provisions _________- sincanbidietnes aciautea ae July 76-7; Sept. 621-4 

— Vacations with pay established June 20, 1936...............-..---..---22 oe ee ee Sept. 622 
Germany. Family allowances, law of June 1, 1933, decree of Sept. 15, 1935 ae ee Sept. 700-1 

<= Ee -ErOnOO GyWeene, SURCED 1004... so hci bck neds sc lecesduscnsuses Nov. 1130-40 
Great Britain. Cotton manufacturing industry bill, May 1934__........__...__....___. Aug. 398-9 
—— Unemployment Assistance Draft Regulations, effective Nov. 16, 1936........._..._- Oct. 881-83 
Guatemala. Hours of work, tabular analysis of................._-_-..___-_---. ee Nov. 1246, 1249 
—— (Alta Verapaz). Minimum wage, agricultural workers, law of Jan. 28, 1936___.___. Sept. 607 
Te, eae Wr, Bier ee OF ois se cies kek. rcteeicece ce ccee Nov. 1246, 1249 
Honduras. Hours of labor, tabular analysis of......................-._-.-...------...- Nov. 1246, 1249 
es eB, . . . o -schble dskactisedbadiaiah doen’ b adaiiidtadan bee Oct. 895-7 
eT EE SE Fd ou on a. 5 - ci RS ncocideeh ondiduddelincsbdésndaddeimlsbe Oct. 897-9 
Irish Free State. Legalization of collective agreements_-___..........._._.-_.--_.-_-_--. Aug. 402-3 
Italy. Family allowances, royal decree law of 1936, provisions....................------ Dec. 1490-1 
Latin American countries. Hours of work, national legislation......................-.- Nov. 1243-50 
Lithuania. Workers’ accident insurance, compulsory, law of Apr. 30, 1936.............. Nov. 1146-8 
Mexico. Collective agreement in silk and artificial-silk industry given statutory effect _- Aug. 399 
see ee a eee ee eee Nov. 1246, 1249 
—— Minimum wage, under constitution adopted 1917, labor code of 1931 amended 1933 - Sept. 607 
—— Minimum wage, women and minors, orders Jan. 26 and Feb. 28, 1934........-._--. Sept. 607 
New Zealand. Fair Rents Act, 1986, provisions. .............................-.....-.- Nov. 1174-5 
—— Family allowances, act of 1926, effective Apr. 1, 1927, operation under, 1934-35 .__.._- Sept. 701-2 
—— Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, amendment of 1936, provisions_--._-.- Nov. 1172-5 
EE EE En ee ee Ee Aug. 346 
Puteme. Hours of work, tabular amslyule of... i. sinc inn een sete sdeeds knee Nov. 1246, 1249 
—— Minimum wage, office workers, law of Dec. 28, 1932._.......-.-...-.- ...----------- Sept. 607 
—— Old-age pension system, decrees of Jan. 5, Mar. 30, and Apr. 30, 1935._..........--. Aug. 331-2 
Paraguay. Labor department established, decrees of Mar. 10 and June 24, 1936......._- Nov. 1197 
een 66 wade, Galatians meaieais o8 io kik oon So cece cnc thin ddadediddwsbsctied Nov. 1247, 1249 
—— Minimum wage, native workers, laws of 1916 and 1923.....................-...-..-- Sept. 607 
—— Minimum wege, provisions of constitution adopted 1933........................---.- Sept. 607 
—— Woman school teachers, equal pay with men, law of July 16, 1936_.............-.-- Sept. 607-8 
Portugal. Compensation for accidents to uninsured workmen, decree law Nov. 23, 1935, 

EE SS Says Orme ee me July 86-7 
epee insurance act of Bier. 16) 1006. ....- snc ce ccc ccc denn nec cdccecesntecsce Aug. 332-5 
Salvador. Hours of work, tabular analysis of....................................-.... Nov. 1247, 1249 
Southern Rhodesia. Old-age pensions, 1936, provisions of act....................-.....- Dec. 1413-14 
ee nn I Com, oe dele uscdah ddd libacsdemadn Aug. 345 
Uruguay. Hours of work, tabular analysis of...................-2-.2.-.2--.- eee Nov. 1247, 1250 
--— Just remuneration and regulation of hours of work, provisions of constitution ap- 

CE a ae ee Sept. 608 
—— Minimum wages for various classes of workers, laws of various dates...............- Sept. 608 
Venezuela. Children, employment of, provisions of 1936 national labor law..........--- Dee. 1455 
—— Employment agencies, provisions of 1936 national labor law. ._..............-.----- Dec. 1459 
cake Ge Wr SO RN Ol aiac nc ong es Jas be lee cn ec ected caednccccce Nov. 1247, 1250 
—— Industrial disputes, settlement of, provisions of 1936 national labor law_--_.--...--.-- Dec. 1458-9 
—— Labor contract, provisions of 1936 national labor law. ......................-.------ Dec. 1454 
—— Labor Office, National, decree of Feb. 29, 1936, establishing.....................---- Aug. 346 
—— Labor unions, formation and functioning of, provisions of 1936 national labor law... Dec. 1458 
—— Minimum wage and piece-work rates, law of July 16, 1936__....................---. Sept. 608 
—— Safety and health, provisions of 1936 national labor law_...................-....--.-- Dec. 1456-7 
—— Social insurance, provisions of 1936 national labor law. .._.............-.......-- =e Dec. 1458 
—— Wages and hours, provisions of national labor law, 1936_..................-.....-.- ~ Dee. 1454-5 
—— Women in industry, provisions of 1936 national labor law_.....................--- <i Dee. 1456 
-—— Workmen’s compensation, provisions of 1936 national labor law. ................--- Dec. 1457-8 


Legal aid, United States: 


Cases per 100 population, by city and type of organization. ......................---.--- Aug. 297-8 
Improving the machinery of justice (R. H. Smith and J. 8. Bradway) -.....-.-..--.-.--- Aug. 285-304 


e/ 
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Legal aid, United States—C ontinued. 


Pa 
Organisations, development and work of... ......---.. 2.6... ooo nwo ccc n cence eee ceeeee Aug. 2869 
Relation to bar 


BE OSE SLRS OSS ELSES SNSE SP CESSS SONOS SLOSS GEAGEUTRT RE OTOE SEDO TSERSC ORES Aug. 3004 
See er ONE UOT CIN nn occ cccapccanacknadubibndunacedceebiuchubasckéape Aug. 299 


The wage earner and the law (R. H. Smith and J. S. Bradway)-_......-----------------. July 1-13 
Leisure time: Civilian Conservation Corps (C. C. C.) enrollees, activities................-- July 61-2 
Librarians. Employment, increase in 1935 


eee cewcoesccccccccecccesccocoscesosccsscoscccce July 5 
Life insurance, group. Baking industry, 1934......................---.-------2 eee eee Nov. 1120-1 
Lumber industry. Sawmills, labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936___._- July 108: 


Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1495 
Lump-sum settlements. (See Workmen’s compensation.) 





Management, employment. Baking industry (B. L. S. survey) . 1102- 
Man-hours. (See Employment statistics; Wages and hours.) 

Manufacturing industries, United States: 

Accident statistics, 1933 and 1934 


_bbdb pisces enacts bsbendiasicmnaiiieoed Oct. 846-58 
Employment statistics. (See under Employment statistics.) 
Marine casualty investigations. Board created for (Public Act No. 622), 1936_...........__- ~ Aug. 378 
Marine Inspection and Navigation, Bureau of. Name changed from Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection, 1936 (Public Act No. 622).......-.....-.--.---------22 eee Aug. 378 


Maritime Commission, United States. Established by Ship Subsidy Act (Public, No. 835), 


Maritime employment. (See Seamen.) 
Maternity insurance, Spain. Status, as of Dec. 31, 1934 
“Mechanical man”’ exhibit at Texas Centennial Exposition, 1936............................ Nov. 1122-4 
Mechanization, United States: 

Labor displacement due to labor-saving devices. 


Investigation by Secretary of Labor 
directed, 1936 (House Res. No. 49) 


Vuliibbbasteabdbnsntieddbasennetbtadbnetdniiibetatiduints Aug. 378 
Mining. West Virginia, effect on work-spreading policy.................-......-..-...- Nov. 1260 
(See also Technological changes: effect on employment.) 

Mechanization, foreign countries: 

Great Britain. Chief manufacturing industries, increase in power equipment 1924 to 

Se tthcinsieac toch sci Sled pet ca cthanarcatin insignia dalla Dbin ty tiie apitgthltat bis Aug. 341-2 
—— Horsepower in use per worker 1930 and 1924, by industry...................-.-.-..- Aug. 342 
a i ss nb cect banchibtonttcldis ctiaubbutiiinthbabumeli Nov. 1257-60 
i Ee ee Sept. 591-2 

Medical and hospital service, United States: 

Industrial plan allowing freedom of choice of physician.............-.......--....-.-.... Sept. 598-600 
Workmen's compensation cases, New York State legislation. .....................--.... Sept. 625-4 

Migration, United States: 

Drought refugee and labor, to California, 1936 (Rowell) ........-..........-..-----..-.-- Dec. 1355-63 
Labor, interstate. Senate resolution (No. 298) directing investigation by Secretary of 

i ee oad iin ari dieianindiestleeaiientinsnenibieaatidilibesnnne ott Aug. 378 

Milk distribution, commerciak Employment and earnings, 1920-34........................ July 139-149 


Minimum wage, United States: 


Clothing industry, women’s, New York industrial area, under collective agreements.... July 29, 32, 33 
Nationa! Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936, action and recommendations of 


phe ate alate Dec. 1439-40 

New York State law of 1933 declared unconstitutional by United States Supreme Court, 
ee i aici he CE wins Hiss Soca einbdlie eb ene July 78-82 

Minimum wage, foreign countries: 

Argentina (Federal capital and national territories). Home workers (except domestic 
anieh, Dorel a0 RR si. callie cites tinea cd dintccsdittpeln déiittbibiubbiitiedisiadiidcce Sept. 606 
Belgium. Provisions made by Government in 1936_....................-.-...--..-----. Sept. 616 
Bolivia. Office workers, manual laborers, and domestic servants, decree of June 1, 1936. Sept. 606 
Brazil. Method for fixing provided by law of Jan. 14, 1936_.......................-...-.. July 82-3 
—— Provisions of 1934 constitution and decree of Jan. 14, 1936.....................-.---- Sept. 606 

Canada (Quebec). Woman workers “‘and males when replacing females”’ in food-serving 
a iat 8s Fi is dinky (no ipinistitbthenttcnndidbsnawciévetens Aug. 408 
—— Woman workers in hotels, effective Aug. 1, 1936_.............--.-----.----...--.--. Aug. 408-9 
Saias * Bein Sete, Bete 8 Bi Biss s dni tes cctitw de cctcnccccabcsndsvenécesce Sept. 607 
—— Wage commissions authorized, labor code of May 13, 1931..............-.........-- Sept. 606 
Costa Rica. Agricultural labor law of Aug. 21, 1935.............-.....--.-----.--------. Sept. 607 
—— Fixing authorized, laws of 1933 and 1934........-.-.-.---2 22-2 eee eee ee Sept. 607 
Cuba. Commission established by decree law of Nov. 30, 1934................-..-.....- Sept. 607 


Ecuador. Provisions of constitution adopted Mar. 26, 1929 


a ae Boe Sept. 607 
Guatemala (Alta Verapaz). 


Farm workers, law of Jan. 28, 1986 ........................ Sept. 607 
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Minimum wage, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Mexico. Constitution, 1917, legislation 1931, 1933, 1934_...............----------------.. Sept. 607 
Pg EE DS Aug. 409-10 
ee IIE Threatens nconacmmcamwaimmsdnenesonces Aug. 410 
Panama. Office workers, law of Dec. 28, 1932....... 2.2.2.2 .2 22 ene nennceeecee-s----- Sept. 607 
Peru. Native Workers, law of 1916 arid decree of 1923_._.....................---.-----.- Sept. 607 
—— Provisions of constitution of 1933, law of July 16, 1936.....................-....--... Sept. 607 
Uruguay. Provisions of various laws and of constitution approved Apr. 19, 1934.......- Sept. 608 
Venezuela. Minimum wages and piece-work rates, law of July 16, 1936.....--2----.---.. Sept. 608 


Mining industry, United States: 
Accidents. (See Accident statistics.) 
Bituminous Coal Conservation Act of 1935 (Guffey Coal Act) declared unconstitutional; 


nee entrn ten dendtbeintcccocescscctsiihsnbaressecesemaneiines July 68-74 
Mining industry, foreign countries: 
Germany. Insurance system, organization, and status in 1934.__..................----. Nov. 1130-40 
Great Britain. Compensated industrial diseases, 1934. .......................---------. July 85-6 
aun EE een a, Se, BU... . .. .comeceemsneccoccesaaccmeemienieeimmeets Sept. 591-2 
eee ED Ee, GEIL, BOO... encnnccccccceccceocnesdvacdooesenente Nov. 1257-60 
Japan. Decrease in employment of woman workers, by year, 1928 to 1935...........---- Sept. 615 


Money disbursements, wage earners and clerical workers. (See Cost of living: wage earners 
and clerical workers.) 

Mortality statistics. (See Vital statistics.) 

Motor-vehicle industry. Automobiles and parts, labor turn-over, monthly rates. April to 
a July 108; Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1485 


National Recovery Administration. Experience with prison-labor problems__..........--- Nov. 1091-2 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, Bureau of. (See Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
Bureau of.) 


eee ae TL ON Oct. 885-6 
ee Sy CO, Bk, G, CU cencennenonnccnccsdccsccdnmocupesscssucces Nov. 1117 
Nutrition, United States: 
SG A ELT A SALLE A AIT ARCS OL eT EN Sept. 600-5 
Economy in diet selection for families.......................-.-.-- ee a rae July 21-23 
Food value of diets, wage earners’ and clerical workers’ families, 8 North Atlantic cities, 
lc a ttt alls ia A aes. Se pee. lp eS See eR Al Tee July 14-23 
i, Cel, GE Ue IS OE Gn oo oon recive ccccecccccacecncceccccccocccs July 22 
Energy value of foods in diets of low-income families_...............-......--.-----.---- Sept. 601-2 


Nutrition, foreign countries: 
Ecuador. Working-class families, quantities of certain items of food consumed per week, 


A a RRR el Pr. Mile) NR eS ee LODE TD NN nee Nov. 1340-1 
Mexico (Mexico City). Working-class families, quantities of certain items of food con- 
i 2 a... seunsessesaseneseuosnepnanapimmneemnnnts Sept. 797 


Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and posions; Laws and legislation, U. S., 


by States.) 
Occupational distribution. Applicants and placements, U. 8. Employment Service, 1935-36. Dec. 1527-8 


Old-age pensions and retirement, United States: 


Assistance under Social Security Act of 1935, status Aug. 15, 1936...................----. Sept. 584-5 
Development of movement. By specified States...............-.---.-----.---.------.- Oct. 835-7 
weet. A Ee a ee ne Oct. 834 
Disbursements under Federal Social Security Act, first half of 1936, compared with 1934- 

i, 2, a) ok als Lied cenes edhe dnaakedin anvdcdddbeniiewemibedbanes Nov. 1142 
Federal employees. Legislative provisions affecting certain classes, 1936................ Aug. 377-8 
Financing prior to Federal Social Security Act, by States (survey, 1935) .............-..- Oct. 857-65 
Number of pensioners and average benefits, first half 1936 compared with 1934-35, by 

hin ogeseacaannmbidenthoeddesestssscgisbinkeeibusbuentcabsctantedidbues Nov. 1143 
Progress under Federal Social Security Act during first half of 1936....................-.- Nov. 1141-6 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 declared unconstitutional by U. 8. District Court for 

nD, «0. ccacetdoguacnaadobessemeaietpasscbatibnebatniee Aug. 328-30 
Railway Mail Association. Retirement system for officers and employees.._..........- Oct. 866-7 
State laws, experience under, in 1935 (Parker)... ....................-.---.----------...- Oct. 811-837 

Old-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 
France. Miners, special pensions for voluntary retirement................-..--.-.---.-- July 34 
Germany. Miners’ pension insurance fund, provisions, and operation in 1934..........-. Nov. 1135-40 
Panama. System for civil servants established 1935_-...............-...-.-.-------.-.-. Aug. 331-2 
Southern Rhodesia. Legislation, 1936, provisions of.................-..----------.-.---- Dec. 1413-14 
Uruguay. Public and private employees, provisions of law as amended up to 1935_..-.-- July 36-9 


Older worker in industry. Ages of applicants to U. 8. Employment Service, and place- 


SR, SUID Bisccaccnesnccencececcssnesecaccceccceceneceescecececccessnece Nov. 1273-6 
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Organization of labor. 


Freedom of association, report on, by Governing Body of I. L. O., 
June 1936 












Page 
Overcrowding. Great Britain (England and Wales). Housing confiitions. findings of Mad 
TE ans suid ashinlladiidind natimiinidehtenemduanie cid on acaneueadiniideiamanense.. N 1189 
Overtime, United States: ' 
Building trades. Union agreement provisions, analysis of......................---.--.. Dec. 1398-9 
Water transportation, domestic. Provisions re compensation, collective agreements _-_- Dee. 1497 
Overtime, Great Britain. Mining, effect of mechanization J 





Painting, paperhanging, and decorating. New York City, collective agreement, Aug. 25,1936. Noy. 129 
/ Palestine. Central statistical office established under statistics ordinance of 1935..!......__. Ang, 348 
Parent education. W. P. A. classes, as of May 31, 1936 


tre indnebtecanedttaspeeneten ds - Oct. 900, "2 
Pay-roll statistics. Amounts paid to various classes of employment. (See Trend of employ - 


ment and pay rolls, each issue of Monthly Labor Review.) 
Personnel policies: 


Baking industry (B. L. S. survey) v. 1102-2) 
Common labor, street and sewer, survey of September 1935... - ‘ 
Petroleum refining. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936 


Aug. 407; Sept. 64¢; Oct. 925; Nov. 1224: Dee 14 










Placement work: 


Civilian Conservation Corps (C. C. C.). Employment and guidance activities......... Nov. 1203 
(See also Employment agencies.) 
Population. Michigan. 








Census as of January 14, 1935, including unemployment census... Noy 
Power industries. Social and economic aspects considered by Washington conference 
September 12, 1936 
Power plants. P. W. A. projects, six completed non-Federal, expenditures V. 1150-2 
Printers. Mortality statistics (trade-union members) in England and America, 1901 to 1935. July 64-6 
Prison Industries Reorganization Board. Creation, functions and operation, 1935, 1936..... Nov. 1092-9; 
Prison labor: 
Kentucky. Recommendations of (Federal) Prison Industries Reorganization Board... Nov. 1093-4 
N. R. A. committee's investigations and findings _--- Nov. 1091-2 
Problem, and work of Prison Industries Reorganization Board (Peck) ee .. Nov. 1089-95 
Trends as shown by B. L. 8. surveys since 1886 (Peck)_..............................__. Nov. 1090-3 
: Production and productivity: 
Great Britain. 
1924 and 1930 
















Horespower capacity of power equipment by industry and kind of power, 


United States. Railroad electrification, man-hours created in fabrication, by types of 





Public control. Power resources of nations, increase in, discussion at Third World Power 
Conference 1936 


EE Lee a Ne Te Nov. 1163-4 
Public service, United States: ; 
Federal employees. Annual and sick leave, provisions of Public Acts Nos. 471 and 472-. 


















Aug. 376-7 

—— Indebted to Government, law providing for compensation to be withheld (Public 
LS a ee ee a a Aug. 378 
I Aug. 376-8 
-—— Overtime-work reports required, 1936 (Publie Act No. 471)................--..---.-- Aug. 377 
—— Retirement fund, system strengthened by act of Congress (Public, No. 479) indiana Aug. 377 


—— Retirement system, civilian teachers, United States Naval Academy and Post- 








SR EERE EER He 


Aug. 377 


Se ee ee ee ey eee Aug. 377 
—— (Canal Zone). Retirement system. legislation liberalized...........................- Aug. 377 


-—— (Federal Bureau of Investigation, certain employees of). Retirement system ex- 


Labor organizations. Railway Mail Association (U. 8. Post Office Department) retire- 
ment system for officers and employees 










Se a oe eT eae oe Ce eee Oct. 866-7 
Public Works Administration (U. 8. Government): 
Construction projects, employment created by.......................-..-.-.-.-----.---- _ Oct, 838-40 
Power projects, expenditures for six completed plants........................-......----. Nov. 1150-2 
Pulp and paper industry. Pacific Northwest, collective bargaining......................-. Nov. 1176-7 
Purchasing power of dollar. Wholesale prices and indexes, by commodity groups, 1929-36..... July 24 


Radios: 
Ownership. Families at different consumption levels (Rochester, Columbus, Seattle), 


—— Wage earners’ and clerical workers’ families, Boston and Springfield, Mass., 1934-35-- 
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Railroa United States: Page 
Flectrification program. Labor requirements on, 1934-35 (Byer)...........------------- Sept. 586-90 
Qld-age pensions and retirement. Employees’ retirement act of 1935 declared uncon- 

BN ee ee Aug. 328 
pailway Mail Association. Retirement system for officers and employees......------------ Oct. 866-7 
recovery, industrial. Great Britain, industrial and labor conditions in 1935........-------- Nov. 1167-70 
recreation, United States: 

Gomunteig, Bee GERD OP BETIS. 2... ... chelate cccessccnccdssdbbbbksscbaces Aug. 348 
as Ce oe, TOO... 2-2. oc ded dncncccsdseed LS... Aug. 347-8 
Recruitment of labor. Native, in colonies, I. L. O. convention adopted, 1936 Conference. - -- Aug. 325 


Relief, United States: 
Deficiency Relief Appropriation Act, 1936 (Public Act No. 739) for 1936 and 1937, summary Aug. 379 
Expenditures under E. R. A. A., 1935, by States, by type of work, by unit, and by object 
of expenditure, as of June 30, 1936.............__- pietbdneeds<tbsbsedentucul budows Nov. 1152-7 
Rents. New Zealand, act of 1935, provisions....................22.2-2--2--22--2-2-2ee- eens Nov. 1174-5 
Resources. National power, increase in public control of, discussion by World Power Con- 
See, TE pees etinenn sen ceadaes Subba s--- ..cccbbediesdedsneststbie Siddbuwde selwibe Nov. 1163-4 
Rest periods. Baking industry (B. L. 8. | a: one ~eitdebevbodebeeae Nov. 1117-18 
Retail prices, United States: 


Clothing, cotton. Selected articles, specified dates June 1927 to July 1936__.............. Oct. 1051-2 
Coal, anthracite and bituminous. Average and relative, by city, April, July, and Sep- 

Sp ednecemencncncmivenscccecscconsashdenbonnn July 234-7; Sept. 766-9; Dec. 1592-6 
—— Average and relative, January 1926 to July 0G htc Deediis chectdddbendn July 238; Sept. 770 
—— (Pennsylvania), average, 25 large cities, by month, 1929 to 1936_...........-...-....- Dec. 1597-8 
—— (Pennsylvania), ratio weights used for computing average, 25 cities_...............-.. Dec. 1597 
aves [EE OR), CUINRNET hob dik ic db ccccnscccsrcebiccdses July 234-9; Sept. 766-9; Dec. 1592-8 
Electricity. By city, Apr. 15 to Sept. 15, 1936................._-. July 228-31; Sept. 759-62; Nov. 1324-6 
—— Changes in rates and percentage, from July 15 to Sept. 15, 1936, by city and region.... Nov. 1324-6 
Foods. Average, by commodity, by month, 1924, 1925, and 1926_...........-_. Nov. 1323-4; Dee. 1590-1 
— Average, by commodity group, by month, 1923....................-...-....---.... Oct. 1050 
—— Cereals, meats, dairy products, and miscellaneous, by item, May to October 1936.... July 221-3; 

Aug. 526-8; Sept. 755-6; Oct. 1043-4; Nov. 1317-8; Dee. 1581-2 
—— Indexes, average, by regions and cities, by month, 1923 and 1924__..__._- Oct. 1049-50; Nov. 1322-3 
—— Indexes, average prices, all items, by city and combined, 1929 and 1932 to 1936___-_-_- July 224-5; 


Aug. 529-30; Sept. 758-9; Oct. 1045-6; Nov. 1319; Dec. 1584-5 
—— Indexes, average (revised), by commodity groups, by regions and cities, by month, 


FR innccnceeosecctgblbbddinhsthdtaiad sad ddbtibe Udita niatevddtndscttmen Dec. 1587-9 
—— Indexes, by commodity group, by month, 1923 and 1924..............-- Oct. 1048; Nov. 1322 
—— Indexes, by commodity groups, specified dates, 1929 to 1936...........-.------.-. be July 221; 


Aug. 526; Sept. 755; Oct. 1043; Nov. 1316; Dec. 1580 
—— Indexes, comparison with foreign countries, by year 1926-31, and by specified month 
EE, SO ee July 242-4; Oct. 1053-5 
—— Percentage changes month to month, Aug. 18 to Oct. 13, PR i tkidecnttisae Nov. 1320; Dee. 1586 
Gas. By city, Apr. 15 to Sept. 15, 1000...-.6....--sscscwecnseces. July 231-4; Sept. 763-6; Nov. 1326-7 
—— Changes in rates and percentage from July 15 ; to Sept. 15, 1936, by city and region.. Nov. 1326-7 
Tobacco products. 32 large cities, specified months 1920-21 and 1926-36.............---- July 240-1 
Retail prices, foreign countries: 
Foods, indexes, yearly 1926-31, quarterly or monthly 1932-36, for following countries: 
Australia, Austria (Vienna), Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, China (Shanghai), Czecho- 
slovakia (Prague), Estonia (Tallinn), Finland, France (Paris), Germany, Great Britain 
(United Kingdom), Hungary (Budapest), India (Bombay), Ireland, Italy (Milan)— 
to 1935, Netherlands (Amsterdam—to 1935, The Hague), New Zealand, Norway, 


Poland (Warsaw), South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland. .................... July 242-4; Oct. 1053-5 
Roads (highways). Construction. (See Construction industry.) 
Rubber-tire industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates September 1936...................-. Dec. 1485 
Rural electrification. Cooperative societies under the program, 1935-36...............-..... Sept. 593-6 
Rural Electrification Act. Public Act No. 605, approved May 21, 1936. ................---- Sept. 593 
Rural Electrification Administration. Created by Executive Order May 11, 1935..........-. Sept. 503 
Safety: 

Passengers and employees while at sea, provided by laws (Public Acts Nos. 712, 722, 
CS a. Aug. 376 


(See also Accident prevention.) 
Savings. Families of wage earners and clerical workers, Boston and Springfield, Mass., 
MS a Sept. 791-2 
Savings, compulsory, foreign countries: 
Bolivia. Legislation May 22 and July 23, 1935.........................--.----.-...---.- Aug. 330-1 
Colombia. System authorized by law of Mar. 31, 1936...................-....--.-.----- Nov. 1148-9 





ay 
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Sawmills. (See Lumber industry.) 





a P 
Scientific management. Reports asked for by Governing Body of I. L. O., June 1936______ hava 
Scrip payment of wages. Company stores, and protection of employees as traders, legislation ‘ 

TO-n 2 na ~~ nan nne nan --- nnn nnnn annem ee nnn mewn nnn nnen enn ea nnn nnn neeenene anne ee enee seen ee-- =e July 744 
Seamen, United States: 





American citizens to form 75 percent of crew of each American ship, law of 1936 









cocwescee Lug. 375 
8-hour day provided by law, 1996.............-----.2----sseesseeeeeeeeeseeeeseseerensees pep 
Laws passed in 1936 governing marine employment and conditions. -.....-......--...... Aug. 375 
Safety to employees and passengers, legislation 1936................--------------------- Aug. 3% 
Water transportation (domestic), working conditions, study of 


wan en ee en eer eeree------- Dec. 1499-15) 
Seamen, foreign countries: 


Canada. Power of pilotage authorities clarified by amendments to Shipping Act of 1934. 
Great Britain. Merchant marine, shorter workweek extended to catering, stekehold, 
and engine-room employees, Oct. 1, 1936. ........................-..-...-------------. Dee. 1513-14 


—— Merchant marine, shorter workweek, reduction from 84 hours to 56 hours, effective 
Oct. 1, 1936 






Sept. 6 











Aug. 479 
Self-help organizations. Utah, cooperatives, scope and activities.................-.-..--... Aug. 349-55 
Shorter working time, general: 
40-hour week. 





I. L. O. conventions, drafting of, for chemical printing industries......_- July 41-2 
—— I. L. O. draft conventions, 1936 Conference. ..............---...-.---------2-------- Aug. 318-24 


—— Status as reported at 1936 congress of International Federation of Trade Unions... 
Shorter working time, by country: 


Belgium. 40-hour week for certain industries, law of July 9, 1936..........-..........-- Sept. 617 
France. 40-hour week provided by law of June 21, 1936, provisions concerning appli- 






dept. 581-2 










leet te ee eee ee 


Great Britain. Merchant marine, extension of shorter workweek to catering department, 
Oct. 1, 1936 


Sept 622 








pee aeetemenesacssasncecenencnccecsosececesasesecsccensoescncescncscoscose--- Dee. 1513-14 


jie dehiniaibntibanme bse dentasineesbhintegesihnnendnbbadnaacae Aug. 470 
shen hahieiieitbaisinn sen Nov. 11724 


i ee a July 161 





New Zealand. 40-hour week provided for by legislation, 1936 
Spain. 44-hour week reestablished in metallurgical industries, 1936 


United States. 40-hour week, Federal employees, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
law of 1936 (Public, No. 817) 


Sick benefits. Trade unions, expenditures, 1935, by national and international organiza- 
Ne ae Dec. 1410-12 














dhcentihibdanhacn debbie Aénainimbdahintetindninéscihieaiabimidéinwece Aug. 377-8 











Sick leave with pay. Baking industry (B. L. S. survey).............-.....---.-.....----.. Nov. 1119-2) 
Sickness insurance. Germany, miners’ insurance law, special provisions .................... Nov. 1133-5 
Silicosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 


Slaughtering and meat packing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1936_ July 108; 
Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec.1485 












Slum clearance. (See Housing.) 

Social insurance, foreign countries: 
Germany. Miners’ insurance system, operation in 1934.._..................--.-----... Nov. 1130-40 
Portugal. Provisions of decrees of Mar. 16 and Oct. 12, 1935.............-...-2-.---.--. Aug. 332-5 
a I I Ss ad a cerned Mdbedadedesencecsee July 34-46 
Venezuela. Provisions, 1936 national labor law-....................-..-....-.---.----... Dee. 1458 

Social security, United States: 
Federal act. Progress of old-age pensions, first half of 1936......................-.---... Nov. 1141-4 
Old-age-assistance legislation, status, by States, Aug. 15, 1936 













ee ee ae ee Sept. 584-5 
(See also Economic security.) 
Social security, foreign countries: 
France. Pensions, special, to miners, for voluntary retirement_....................-..- July 34 
Spain. 1934, operation of social-insurance system-..-................-..-.--.-.-----.-.-.. July 34-6 
Uruguay. Old-age pension system, status 1935. ....................-...-.--.-.--.-.---e July 36-9 
“Spaulding plan.’”’ Medical and hospital care, employees mutual-benefit society, bakeries, 
TT ee ee ee ee NT ee eS nee ae aE Sept. 598-600 
Statistical offices. Palestine, central statistical office established at Jerusalem -_--_..........- Aug. 346 
Steamboat inspection. Legislation providing for, 1936. ......................-.------------- Aug. 376 





Strikebreakers. Interstate transportation of, prohibited by law (Public Act No. 776), 1936. Aug. 373-4 
Strikes. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Sunday and holiday work: 
Building trades. Union-agreement provisions, analysis of.................---..-------- Dec. 1399-1400 
(See also Holidays.) ? 
Supplementary-pension insurance. Spain, operation and status, as of Dec. 31, 1934...-...- x July 35 
Survivors’ insurance. Portugal, benefits under system provided in 1935 Aug. 334 













Taxes. Low-rent housing areas, Boston, revenue from and cost to city, 1935 Dec. 1430-1 
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Technological changes: 


Effect on employment. New industries considered in University of Pennsylvania Page 
00 (0b ee Oct. 871-3 
—=S  .¢ % \ — Ce Sep. > Aug. 318 
qgenements. New York City (Greater), growth of movement to improve, and new units 
provided 1935 and 1936... ..--....------~---------------2------------eenennnneeeeee+-ee---- Nov. 1178-80 
Texas Centennial Exposition. Exhibit of Department of Labor, 1936_.........------------- Nov. 1122-9 
Textile industries. Standard agreement between Federation of Dyers, Finishers, Printers, 
end Bleachers, of Amerion, and 123 firms.............. 2.2.2.2 22222 eco cccceccceeccess _. Oct. 919-21 
Tips. Canada (Quebec), hotels, property of employee and cannot be considered part o 
SEY cnc arith en eeGbenwessenancacewssecesoceec cot cncsnnscecssecesccesenhbeeenbebeneene Aug. 409 
Tobacco industry. Cigars and cigarettes, labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to Septem- 
eS July 108; Aug. 407; Sept. 646; Oct. 925; Nov. 1227; Dec. 1485 
Trade Unions, International Federation of: 
Congress of 1936, composition and program... -.......---.-22222 222-2 n eee nee Sept. 573-83 
Membership problems, discussion of at 1936 congress.........................--..-----.. Sept. 582 
Trade-unions. (See also Labor organizations.) 
Transients: 
Unemployed. Characteristics of transients and problems of relief.....................-- July 47-50 
Youth. Relief recipients, May 1935, characteristics.........................-...-.--..-. July 47 
Transportation industry (water), domestic. Working conditions, study of, 1933 (Federal 
 .  .  cuabiorenenannumnsodeednessienmadmenn Dec. 1492-1501 


Unemployment, United States: 
Applicants and placements, U. 8. Employment Service, 1935-36, status, by length of un- 


SS se ee ee ee ae Dec. 1527-8 
Cincinnati. Percentage among employable persons, annual censuses 1929-34 and 1936_- Oct. 873 
amnows/ ENOUIONED BY CNCO, 1GGB, 1004, 19GB. non nicnccdcocncccsccccdccdcdcccccccccccseccccs Oct. 874 
Nee ES a ee ee a eS eer ee Oct. 875 
Michigan. Census as of Jan. 14, 1935, by age and sex._..___............_......-....... Nov. 1157-61 
Migration. Drought refugees and labor, to California, 1936 (Rowell)_................-. Dec. 1355-63 
Relief through jobs in new industries (study by University of Pennsylvania) ............ Oct. 871-3 
Transients on relief. Characteristics of, and problems of relief._.................-..-.-. July 47-50 
Youth. Junior-placement service in public employment offices._....................... Oct. 989-91 
—— Relief recipients, urban, rural, and transient, May 1935_.......................-.-- July 45-7 

Unemployment, foreign courtries: 
Canada. Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, May 7, 1936, provisions..........-. Sept. 619 
—— Veterans’ Assistance Commission Act, June 23, 1936 ......................---.----- Sept. 619-20 
a ny te RO cul, cckabassntibinweenndecnoovennoces Nov. 1167-71 
—— Governmental measures to combat, effect of..................-...-..--.---.----- Nov. 1169, 1170-1 
-—— Unemployment Assistance Board, work of, 1935.....................-...---.-.--..- Oct. 877-83 
Hl dine seen beecnconeocaeen® Oct. 884 


Statistics, by year 1930-35, by month or quarter 1935-36, for following countries: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Danzig (Free City of), Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Hun- 
gary, Irish Free State, Italy (to Sept. 1935), Japan, Latvia, Netherlands, New Zealand, 


Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia_........._- July 199-203; Nov. 1305-9 
Unemployment insurance and benefits, United States: 
District of Columbia. Law for benefit of private employees (1935) amended 1936. ....--. Aug. 378 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936. Action and recommendations of_..---. Dec. 1440 
Trade-unions. Expenditures, 1935, by national and international organizations.......-- Dec. 1410-12 
Unemployment insurance and benefits, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Provisions made by Government in 1936................._.___-.__.-.-_-___-- Sept. 616 
Great Britain. Financial condition of unemployment-insurance fund, 1935, correction 
EE TS ee ee Nov. 1149 
Spain. Operation under direction of National Fund against Involuntary Unemploy- 
ET ee a July 35, 36 
Uniforms. Use of required, baking industry, expense of purchase and maintenance_..._.--- Nov. 1113-15 


Union scales. (See Wages and hours, wnder specific trades.) 
Vacations with pay: 


rr a ee mennsdbbadbbebencecccedncccsl Sept. 617-18 
I. L. O. convention “Holidays with pay” adopted, June 1936 Conference..............-- Aug. 325 
United States. Baking industry (B. L. 8S. survey)....................-.....------.-.... Nov. 1119 
~—— National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936, action and recommendations of-._- Dec. 1441 
Vital statistics. Mortality of American and English printers, 1901 to 1935_...............--. July 64-6 


Vocational education, United States: 
Act of 1936 (Public, No. 673) authorizing annual appropriations to be matched by States. Aug. 378-9 
Domestic service training for unemployed young women, various agencies... ........--- Aug. 381-2 
I a nececstonesasqunsteee Oct. 900-1 
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Voeational education. China, report of Ministry of Edueation for year 1934 
Vocational guidance. Deaf, survey of (report of U.S. Office of Education) 






Wage assignments. (See Wage executions.) 
Wage executions: 
Costs, as borne by debtor, employer, and general public 
Creditors bringing, classified by business engaged in 
Employers’ policies 
Most frequent creditors, cost of executions and employers’ policies. (Part 3, Wage 
executions for debt (Nugent, Hamm, and Jones)) 
Wage, minimum. (See Minimum wage.) 
Wage payment, United States: 
Methods. Baking industry, 1934 (B. L. 8S. survey)__.._......_......--------------- Nov. 1108-13 
—— Fishing industry (including Alaskan fisheries) t. 551-7 
Wage payments, foreign countries: 
India. Regulation by law of April 23, 1936 
Venezuela. Provisions of labor law of 1936 
Wage payment and collection. National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936, action and 
recommendations of 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Agriculture. Farm wage and labor situation, July 1, 1936 
—— Farm workers, monthly and daily rates, Oct. 1, 1934, by State 
Air transportation. Report of Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
Asbestos workers. Union seales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-36_..............- Dec. 1390-7, 1405-4 
Bricklayers. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-36__..............._..-- Dee. 1390-7, 14054 
Building trades. Union seales, indexes 1907-36, by trade__...............-..-2.2---- Dee. 1389, 1405-8 
— Union seales, May 15, 1936, by trade (Peterson and Rauth) 
Carpenters. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-36_..................-- Dee. 1390-7, 1405-4 
Cement finishers. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-36___._.._-- .-... Dec. 1390-7, 14054 
Cleaning and dyeing industry. Ohio, women and minors, 1933, 1934, and 1935____..____ 






















ececececececececsess Sept. @78-24 


bd 600d ads ddeesoatense Dec. 1385-97 


Sept 610-14 

Clothing workers. Navy Department and Marine Corps, field service, 1936, by oecupa- 
TN canta ksinanines cba ag inadtia eee c dca  CSbMbES baat Ldbabddbthancdbocwtaihesioe July 152 
College graduates. Recent (Purdue University), average annual salaries......_....____- Oct. 875-7 





Colleges and universities. Land-grant, staff members, specified years.................-- Sept. 692-4 
nC i ccteemenabsowiecnsvateucndeneliesdeece Nov. 1228-42 


Construction industries. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934. = Oct. 949-12 
Dismissal wages paid. (See Dismissal compensation.) 


Domestic employees. Connecticut, hours and earnings (Hartford, Waterbury, Litch- 















aia ad cea ieee ee he el ee Oe ee ce eee onsddebecnbénnenenteddubbbatbiedubtacwate Sept. 69244 
Electricians, inside wiremen. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936.. Dec. 1390-7, 1405-6 


Elevator constructors. -Union seales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936.__...____- Dec. 1390-7, 1406 






















: Engineers, portable and hoisting. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936... Dec. 1390-7, 1406 
{ Farm labor. (See Wages and hours: agriculture.) 
i Fishing industry (including Alaskan fisheries), earnings on share, time-rate, and piece-rate 
. al iat Ns ee Le ws db dibinladulbbenens Sept. 551-7 
; Glaziers. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1986..................--- _... Dee. 1390-7, 1406 
Government contracts. Comparison with Canada......................-...--..----.--- Nov. 1254 
Granite cutters. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936__.............-- Dee. 1390-7, 1406 
Helpers and laborers, building trades. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936. 
Dec. 1390-7, 1408 
Hosiery industry. Under collective agreements, 1936_...--. sbadaindelbil Sept. 560-2, 564-5, 566-7, 569-71 
Iron and steel industry. Bar mills, 1933 and 1935_....................-...-.------..---- July 114-21 
omni, SE nn BOE, C1h4 nada oh bud te dba wis diddetsnbbicsbastabinetinansibé Aug. 435, 448-50 
—— By geographical district, occupation, and sex, 1933 and 1935 ...............--.------ Sept. 655-77 
setae ee CI CEs I I ak dn Secs ec nda eiediacocdvecsdbicsscilidcs Sept. 675-7 
Cnt ED Din cinccastincodt tach sndsbsthsacdbbbetadih scien tddbcbadilid Aug. 435, 446-8 
: ke oe enebeseedsaneenenhsedescasmminen July 121-3 
; — Rod mills, 1935_.............- I, ER Se a ee eS Ae en ee ae WEN July 126-8 
mat Ee ec i aC ite lintels hehe Thi Aug. 435, 450-2 
: ei a Sc Ne a EET Re I July 1246 
: ee a ce a July 131-8 
; Oi a I LT CE ETO TINT NEE LOI AD AG Aug. 435, 445-6 
; SN aaa cnesicct initiate atc Eels icine sate ened liesitdee ilpsinse tsb dimen ini amet ae ile Aug. 435, 4404 
— Summary data, B. L. 8. survey of March 1935 (21 departments). Sept. 655, 658-9, 663, 665-6, °°9-77 


—— Summary data, B. L. 8. surveys of March 1933 and March 1935 (10 departments) - 
Sept. 655-8, 660-2, 664-5, 67-8 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. Page 
Iron and steel industry. Ti_-plate mills, 1933 and 1935...............-.----------------- Aug. 435-40 
- Wire mills, 1935 oR ahhh eenbes ccs coe sbeeoo ce coc coeseeeeeeesedaccace July 128-31 


Laborers and helpers, building trades. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936 _- 
Dec. 1390-7, 1408 


Lond-grant colleges and universities. Staff members, specified years............-------- Sept. 692-4 
Lathers. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936__...........-.-.-------- Dec. 1390-7, 1406 
Laundry industry. Connecticut, woman workers, 1934 and 1935..........-.-.---.------ Sept. 609-10 
_——= iia, SN EE OR, BOR OG TONG nn. disks ncn cdicinccicntitinn dead eemmababletilias Sept. 610-13 
Man-hour employment per worker. Spring and fall of Se er et He Oct. 963-74 


Manufactures. Ohio, occupational distribution, wage and salary payments 1929 to 1934... Dee. 1506-8 
__— Miscellaneous, Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1929-1934. Aug. 453, 459, 461-2, 466-7 


Marble setters. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936 _............... Dec. 1390-7, 1406-7 
Marine Corps and Navy Department. Field service, by occupation, 1936__...........-- July 151-4 
Milk distribution, commercial. Weekly hours and earnings, 1929, 1933, and 1934__.__- July 139, 144-8 


Mosaic and terrazzo workers. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936.. Dec. 1390-7, 1406-7 
Navy Department and Marine Corps. Civil employees in field service by occupation, 


RG ee ida hind eaatlilihne se nackte bane éntcttnndineaaiwheb titan base July 151-4 
Neckwear and scarf, women’s, industry. Weekly and hourly rates, 1933 and 1935_____-. July 150-1 
Negroes. Common laborers, cities, comparative status, September 1935-_-_-...........-- Nov. 1240-1 
—— Publioachosl teachers. 1081-82 (16 States) ......................................... Nov. 1242 
Ohio. Average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934 (Croxton) Oe OP Oct. 949-62 
—— Occupational distribution, wage and salary payments, 1929-1934._...._.........--. Dee. 1505-8 
—— (See aiso Wages and hours, under specific industry.) 

Pair.ters, decorators, and peperhangers. New York City and out-of-town jobs, agreement 

FR a 6 hei. Ahi han ke caddis bined neh nbtbhedde dénamntinsenes Nov. 1221-3 
Painters Union scales, May 15, 1936, and ae ae Dec 1390-7, 1406-7 
Paper and printing manufacture. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 

tite baaienttrntetittincttth dhithiche asinine dealiindiia pts tytbnteintnmne naniniltin ian china Aug, 453, 455, 459-60, 462 
Plasterers. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936._.............-.-.-- Dec. 1390-7, 1406-7 
Plumbers and gas fitters. Union scales, May 15, 1936,and indexes 1907-1936_____---- Dec. 1390-7, 1406-7 
Public service. Public-school teachers, Negro, 1931-32 (15 States)_......-- ws igedibali albbaicideiinac Nov. 1242 
—— Teachers, average annual seijary, 1934 and earlier years.............----.----------- Dee. 1593-5 
—— Teachers, land-grant colleges and universities, salaries before and during depres- 

niles hha ce wisn a cline, ivalin Mae aesaetbmnaensinminhnigannimensenneneonnate Sept. 692-4 
Public utilities. Ohio, average annual wage and salary pay ments, 1933 and 1934_.-_.-- - Oct. 959-62 
Pulp and paper industry. Pacific Northwest, agreement signed 1934_...........---.-.-- Nov. 1176-7 
ID WRU etc alaicn crite te ch eddinsine dsiebeecntids addsienenene oe Sept. 691-2 
Railroads. Electrification program financed by W. P. A. loan, monthly rates, by occu- 

pation, 1934-35_.-.-. ee ee a ne ee ee ee a ee Le ne eee Sept. 588-9 
Roofers, composition. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936__._.....-_- Dec. 1390-7, 1407 
Roofers, slate and tile. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936___._._.--- Dec. 1390-7, 1407 
Rubber-products manufacture. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 1929-34. __-- Aug. 453, 455-6, 

459-60, 463 
Service industries. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934_---. Oct. 953-6 
—— Ohio, occupational distribution, wage and salary payments, 1929 to 1934___......-.. Dec. 1506-8 
ee em Aug. 411-34 
Sheet-metal workers. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936_........--. Dec. 1390-7, 1407 
Shipping-container, corrugated and solid fiber, industry. 1933-35_................----.- Sept. 685-91 
Sign painters. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936__...............--- Dec. 1390-7, 1407 


Steam and sprinkler fitters. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1036_..... Dec. 1390-7, 1407 
Stone-, cla -, and glass-products manufacture. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 


Ee ae See eae ee eee Se ee ee ee Aug. 453, 455-6, 459-60, 463 
Stonecutters. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936____- inapeeineengenane Dec. 1390-7, 1408 
Stonemasons. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936__................... Dec. 1390-7, 1408 
Structural-iron workers. Union scales, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936......... Dec. 1390-7, 1408 
Teachers. (See Wages and hours: Public service.) 

Textile dyeing and finishing industry. Standard agreement expiring Aug. 31, 1938_.._.- Oct. 919-20 
Textile-finishing industry. All textiles, 1933-34. ......................-.......-.-- ----- Oct. 934-48 
ne ee a a a a Oct. 926-34 
Textiles manufacture. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 1929-1934__-__- Aug. 453, 456, 460-1, 464 
Tile layers. Union seal s, May 15, 1936, and indexes 1907-1936__..................... Dec. 1390-7, 1408 
Tobaeco-products manufacture. Ohio, annual wage and salary payments, 1929-34... .... Aug. 453, 

; 457, 460-1, 465 
Trade, wholesale and retail. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 

a et oe ig peda hbeneessenoeieaeataoeeses Oct. 956-9 
—— Ohio, occupational distribution, wage and salary payments, 1929-1934_............. Dec. 1506-8 


Transportation Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 1933 and 1934........ Oct. 959- 2 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 
Transportation and public utilities. Ohio, occupational distribution, wage and salary 
payments, 1929-1934 
Vehicles and parts manufacture. Ohio, average annual wage and salary payments, 


al i ini cine Aug. 453, 457 


Water transportation, domestic. Study of labor standards, 1933 (Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation) 

Woman workers. Hotels and restaurants, Tennessee, earnings, fall of 1935 

—— Laundry industry, Connecticut, 1934 and 1935 

— Manufacturing industries Tennessee, fall of 1935 

—— Tennessee industries, hourly and weekly earnings, fall of 1935 

Women and minors. Laundries and dry-cleaning plants, Ohio, 1933, 1934, and 1935 

Wages and hours, foreign countries: 

Canada. Construction industry, average annual wages, 1934 

—— ‘Fair-wages policy,’’ Government contracts 

—— (British Columbia). Average full week’s wages, adult males, by industry, 1929, 1934 
and 1935 

—— (British Columbia). Average weekly hours by industry, 1929, 1934, and 1935 

—— (Ontario). Building industry, legalized minimum rates and maximum working 
hours, by occupation 

China (Shanghai). In following industries, 1934: Machinery, shipbuilding, matchmak- 
ing, enameling, silk reeling, cotton spinning, silk weaving, cotton weaving, wool 
weaving, underwear knitting, hosiery knitting, flour, oil pressing, tobacco, paper 
making, printing 

Denmark. Industrial workers, 1934 and 1935, by locality, sex, and degree of skill 

France. Agricultural workers, daily and yearly wages, 1928, 1930, 1932, and 1934 

—— Coal miners, days worked and total earnings, 1930 to 1935 

~—— Daily wages and cost of board and lodging, October 1934 and 1935 

—— Dressmaking shops, weekly and monthly rates, October 1933 to 1935 

—— Public service. Government employees’ pay, law of June 20 and decree of June 25, 


Germany. Gross earnings per hour and per week, December 1935, in following industries: 
Iron and steel; metal-working; chemical; building-trades; lumber; building-carpentry 
and furniture-manufacturing; paper-production; paper-working; printing-trades; lith- 
ography (offset and stone printing); textile; clothing; shoe; confectionery, bakery, and 


(1985 
Page 
I Jar - 1506- 8 
Y, 461-2, 465 
AUg. 469-79 


Sept. 609-19 
Aug 48-9 


Sept. 624 
July 1% 
July 158 


July 1% 


pastry; brewery July 159-60; Sept. 6% 


—— Iron and steel industry. Average gross hourly and weekly earnings, by branch of 


I I eo de wcaeacenes Sept. 696, 697 


—— Textile industry. Average gross hourly and weekly earnings, by branch of indus- 
try, skill, and sex, December 1935 

Great Britain. Government workers in engineering trades, increases effective June, 
September, and December 1936 

—— Overtime in mechanized mines, 1934. 

—— Railways, increase in rates, Railway Staff National Tribunal decision. 

Japan. Farm workers, 1935, indexes, 1931-35; by class and sex 

— (Tokyo). Daily rates, by industry, June 1936 

Java (Netherland Indies). Sugar industry, average daily wages, 1925, 1930-34 

Latin American countries. National legislation on hours of work, to October 1936 

Mexico (Mexico City). Weekly rates paid economic heads of families, July-September 


Spain. Metallurgical industries, reestablishment of 44-hour week, 1936 
—— Metal-working industries, special board to investigate wages and hours set up in 1934. 
Switzerland. Daily and hourly wages, by class of workers, 1913, 1934, and 1935 
—— Woman workers, daily and hourly wages, 1913, 1934, and 1935 
—— Young workers under 18, daily and hourly earnings, 1913, 1934, and 1935 
War, security against. Program discussed at 1936 congress of International Federation of 
Trade Unions 
Water supply. Danger in exploitation of, address (Stuart Chase) at Power Conference, 
Washington, 1936 


Sept. 696-7 


Sept. 698 
Nov. 1257-60 
Oct. 917-19 
Dec. 1514-15 
Nov. 1260-1 
July 160-1 
Nov. 1243-50 


Sept. 796 
July 161 
July 161 
Oct Q77-S 
Oct. 977-8 
Oct. 978 


Sept. 577-9 


Nov. 1166 
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1936] 


Water transportation, United States. Labor standards (study by Federal Coordinator of 
Trans} vortation) 
Wholesale prices, United States: 
All commodities. Summary May to October 1936_..............----------------------- July 245-53; 
Aug. 533-8; Sept. 772-9; Oct. 1056-62; Nov. 1328-35; Dec. 1599-1605 
Commodities, number of, changing in price month to month, May to October*1936 July 245; 
Aug. 533; Sept. 772; Oct. 1056; Nov. 1328; Dec. 1599 
Index numbers (1926=100). By groups and subgroups of commodities, May to October 
BOOM... «des nteccibinsitn Aeinaglimiaite July 247-9; Aug. 534-5; Sept. 773-4; Oct. 1057-8; Nov. 1329-30; Dec. 1600-01 
-— Commodity groups and special groups, by years 1926 to 1935, by month January 1935 
to October 1936 July 252-3; Sept. 777-8; Oct. 1061-2; Nov. 1334-5 Dec. 1604-5 
—— Weekly fluctuations, by groups of commodities, specified dates July 250-2; 


Aug. 535-8; Sept. 774-7; Oct. 1059-61; Nov. 1331-3; Dec. 1601-4 

Index numbers, weighted. Estimated value and relative importance of commodities 
included (announcement of report) 

Indexes, revision of, by B. L. S. in cooperation with Central Statistical Board and other 
Federal agencies 

Purchasing power of dollar. By groups and subgroups of commodities, May 1936, and 
comparison with preceding years 

Wholesale prices, foreign countries: 

Index numbers, by year 1926-35, by month 1934-36, for following countries: Argentina; 
Australia; Austria; Belgium; Bulgaria; Canada; Chile (from 1928); China; Czecho- 
slovakia; Denmark; Finland; France; Germany; Great Britain (from 1930); India; Italy 
(to 1935); Japan; Netherlands; New Zealand; Norway (from 1928); Peru; Poland (from 
1928); South Africa; Sweden; Switzerland; Yugoslavia Sept. 780-2; Nov. 1336-8 

Women in industry, foreign countries: 

Brazil. Equal wages for equal work provided by constitution adopted 1934 Sept. 606 

Cuba. Equal wages for equal work provided by decree law Oct. 16, 1934 Sept. 607 

Japan. Mining industry, decrease in number employed, by year, 1928 to 1935 Sept. 615 

Mexico. Right to receive minimum wage, law of 1934 Sept. 607 

Peru. Equal pay with men. Teachers, law of July 16, 1936 Sept. 608 

Uruguay. Regulations as to remuneration and length of working day, constitution of 


Page 
Dec. 1492-1501 


July 255 
Dec. 1606 


July 254 


Sept. 608 
Venezuela. Equal pay for equal work, labor law of 1936 Dec. 1455 


—— Provisions concerning, 1936 national] labor law Dec. 1456 
Work-relief. National Youth Administration’s projects in New York, Pennsylvania, and 

Aug. 336-8 

Workers’ education, United States. W. P. A. classes, as of May 31, 1936 Oct. 900-1 


Work-load. Textile dyeing and finishing industry, provisions of agreement expiring Aug. 31, 
ee a 


Workmen’s compensation, United States: 

Discussion by American Bar Association, August 1936 Oct. 893-4 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act amended July 84 
I. A. lL. A. B. C. convention, Topeka, 1936, proceedings Nov. 1198-9 
Lump-sum settlements, New York State, study of cases (Norcross) Dec. 1364-9 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936, action and recommendations of Dec. 1440 
Nebraska. Death, while traveling for employer, from shot by highwayman, held com- 

pensable (State supreme court) Sept. 626-7 
New York. State law amendment, 1935, regulating medical practice, upheld by State 

supreme court June 2, 1936 Sept. 625 
Occupational diseases. Coverage, resolution of International Association of Industrial 

Accident Boards and Commissions, Buffalo, 1929 Nov. 1100 
—— Legislation. (See Laws and legislation, U.S., Federal and general, and by States.) 
Ohio. Injury to interstate-bus-service employee held compensable by Ohio supreme 


Oct. 919-20 


Sept. 629-31 

—— Organic disease resulting from constant jarring of truck held compensable by State 

court of appeals Sept. 627-8 
Public buildings and works of the United States. Legislation authorizing States to apply 

their laws 

Workmen’s compensation, foreign countries: 

Bolivia. Accident insurance, changes in legislation May 22 and July 23, 1935 
Great Britain. Silicosis, statistics of cases caused by, 1934 
—— Statistics, 1930-34 
Iraq. Provisions under law of Apr. 25, 1936 
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W orkmen’s compensation, foreign countries—C ontinued. 
Lithuania. Accident insurance, industrial workers, compulsory system, introduced by 
BaP GE AGP. GD, 1088... nccncccccnnecccccccnesencccccccnsccesssccewesesesscesesesecesse 
Portugal. Guaranty of accident compensation to uninsured workmen, decree law Nov. 


Spain. Accident insurance, status, as of Dec. 31, 1934..........------------------------- 
Venezuela. Provisions, 1936 national labor law...............-...---------------------. 


Youth Administration, National. Work projects in New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
Youth: 
Employment. National Youth Administration work projects in New York, Pennsyl- 


Unemployed. Junior-placement service in public employment offices... --....-....-.---. 

—— On relief (urban, rural, and transient) May 1935................------------------ ‘ 

Washington, D. C. Delinquency resulting from unsatisfactory housing conditions. 
CPE, A MRI 5 cats cinidiicttidipicadicatttsipriis cts tecintiéacvesshsedecvestowece 

Youth, foreign countries: 

Canada. Reestablishment of young men and young women, resolution of Mar. 9, 1936 - 

—— Youth Employment Committee, formation and aims--.-........------.------------ 

India. Educated, aid for unemployed...... ..................cece neces ss seccceresees-e-- 





Zionist Movement. Government of Palestine. Central statistical office established under 
CS dl ee ee ee 
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Ug. 336-8 
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July 45-7 


i 64 
Nov. 1162 
Oct. 884 
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